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Corrigenda 


to FRANCISCAN STUDIES 21, 3—4 


Alexander Schaefer O.F.M.: The Position and Function of Man in the 
created World according to Saint Bonaventure 


As a result of an oversight during the printing, some of the 
references made to other pages of the issue have not been adjusted to 
the final pagination. Hereby they are corrected in the following way: 
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On page 257, note 
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On page 272, note 
On page 274, note 
On page 274, note 
On page 277, note 
On page 278, note 
On page 278, note 
On page 279, note 
On page 279, note 


On page 290, note 203, line 1: Instead of p. 27.. 


On page 318, note 29, line 3: Instead of p. 2, read p. 


6, line 7: Instead of p. 30, read p. 262 

On page 242, note 28, line 4: Instead of p. 24, read p. 256 

On page 245, note 37, line 5: Instead of p. 24 ff., read p. 259 

On page 247, note 47, line 2: Instead of p. 7, read p. 239 

70, line 1: Instead of p. 12 and 17, read p. 244 and 


71, line 1: 
73, line 1: 
94, line 5: 
130, line 4: 
136, line 3: 
137, line 2: 
141, line 2: 
142, line 1: 
155, line 9: 
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160, line 1: 
162, line 1: 
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Pp. 249 
read p. 236 
read p. 236 
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read p. 265—6 


Instead of p. 40, read p. 270—1 
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p. 259... and p. 272 
On page 291, note 207, line 3: Instead of p. 38, 
On page 309, note 262, line 1: Instead of p. 3, 


On page 340, note 126, line 1: Instead of p. 61, 
On page 365, note 46, line 9: Instead of p. 110, 


On page 372, note 80, line 2: Instead of p. 132, read p. 


read p. 270 
235 
244 
292—3 
342 
363 
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THE POSITION AND FUNCTION 
OF MAN IN THE CREATED WORLD 
ACCORDING TO SAINT BONAVENTURE 


CHAPTER II 


SOURCES OF THE DOCTRINE 


In order to prove the necessity of man’s intermediate position in 
creation, St. Bonaventure has developed three main arguments.! We saw 
in our first chapter how each one of them centers around the idea that 
a perfect manifestation of the Creator’s basic attributes requires a created 
world that consists of three levels. God displays His power best by creat- 
ing the two extremely distant realities of spirit and matter, and by joining 
them together in one intermediate creature. His wisdom is most clearly 
manifested in a perfect order, which likewise demands a highest, a lowest, 
and an intermediate member. Finally, His self-diffusing goodness is 
shown most perfectly in a creation that displays an act of self-communi- 
cation; and such an act again requires three elements: a giver that 
communicates to another, a receiver to which something is communi- 
cated, and the actual communication which is achieved through a union 
of the two. The necessary third, intermediate creature is in each case 
man who stands between the spiritual and the material realm of creation. 

The second of these three arguments is the more basic and important 
one. Seen in the light of this second argument, the first one with its 
emphasis on the maximum distance appears more like a preparation, and 
the third one with its idea of communication more like a further ela- 
boration of what takes place in the combination of the two extremes. 
The preeminence of this second argument is in agreement with the 
general plan of St. Bonaventure’s doctrine which was outlined in the 
Introduction ;? for this argument deals with the manifestation of the 
wisdom of the Creator, which is realized in a specific way in the second 
phase of creation. But the essential feature of this second phase is the 

1 II Sent. 1.2. 1. 2. fund. 1—3 (II. 41 b—42a). The exposition of these 
arguments has been given in Chapter I, Sect. B, § 2, a—c. See Franciscan 


Studies 20 (1960) 295—310. 
2 See § 1 and 2 (Franc. Stud. 20 [1960] 262—74). 
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order among creatures; and this is indeed the predominant idea in the 
second argument, which thus proves to be of particular importance for 
the position of man within this order. 

The decisive part, upon which the validity and cogency of the whole 
second argument depends, is the principle that ‘every order necessarily 
has a lowest level, a highest level, and an intermediate level.”* In our 
previous explanation of this second argument we have already seen the 
importance of this principle and the difficulties which it involves, and 
have tried to explain it by some parallel texts from the works of St. Bo- 
naventure. But it is clear that a more complete answer to the problem 
of its evidence and justification can be given by showing its historical 
background; and this task will be undertaken in the present chapter. 
Since this principle about a necessary medium is basic for our whole 
study, which centers around the main idea of man’s intermediate place 
and mediating function in creation, the analysis of its sources will prove 
helpful also for the understanding of the entire dissertation. 

In our attempt to find the various sources we shall follow the explicit 
references or other definite indications which the texts themselves 
contain. We therefore begin with the works of St. Bonaventure. But 
since the indications we find in them do not lead us far enough, we shall 
then turn to Alexander of Hales, whose works represent the Franciscan 


School immediately prior to St. Bonaventure and are the Seraphic 
Doctor’s proximate sources and authorities. Here we shall find several 
lines of development. 


Section A 


Sources Explicitly Mentioned or Implicitly Present 
in the Works of St. Bonaventure 


§ 1 
The Meaning of Some Explicit Quotations from Aristotle 
and their Limits with regard to the Principle 
a) The Idea of a First, Middle, and Last Element 


St. Bonaventure himself never mentions a definite source where we 
could find his principle in that complete form in which we have seen it 


3 “Omnis autem ordo habet de necessitate infimum et summum et 
medium.” II Sent. 1.2.1.2. fund. 2 (II. 41b). For the complete text and 
translation of the second argument see Chapter I (Franc. Stud. 20 [1960]), 
page 298 and note 113. 
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stated on several occasions in his works. But in one place, after enu- 
mnerating the three elements of the principle, he does give a quotation 
from Aristotle’s work On the Heavens. One of his proofs for the existence 
of three and only three Persons in God points to the fact that the 
number three possesses the first and highest perfection, be it considered 
in itself, in a continuous quantity, or in creatures. With regard to the 
second point St. Bonaventure writes: 


If this number [three] is considered in a continuous quantity, it has in 
itself the first and highest perfection: the first because every quantity has a 
first, middle, and last element; the highest because the supreme perfection 
of a continuous quantity consists in a threefold dimension, namely in length, 
breadth, and height. And this is what the Philosopher says in the beginning 
of his work On the Heavens and the Earth [1.1]: ‘““We express everything 
that is perfect in three terms, and we ourselves make use of this number 
when praising the one God, the Creator of all, who stands above the qualities 
of things created.’’4 


The wording of this quotation from Aristotle does not fully corre- 
spond to any of the principal Latin versions; the translation appears 
to be rather free, and contains elements which may be traced back to 
different passages in the same first chapter of this Aristotelian work.5 
One of the signs of a very free rendering of the text is the important 


expression “‘omne enim perfectum,”’ which is, in this form, not found in 
the original text,® but is in the present context all the more interesting 


4 “Similiter, si consideretur numerus iste in quantitate continua, habet 
in se primam perfectionem et summam: primam, quia omnis quantitas 
habet principium, medium et ultimum; summam, quia perfectio quantitatis 
continuae suprema consistit in trina dimensione, scilicet longitudine, latitu- 
dine et altitudine. Et hoc est quod dicit Philosophus, in principio De caelo 
et mundo: ‘Omne enim perfectum in tribus dicimus, et hoc numero adhibui- 
mus nosmetipsos magnificare Deum unum, creatorem omnium, eminentem 
proprietatibus eorum quae sunt creata’.” I Sent. 2. u. 4. c. (I. 58a). 

5 An example of the Greek-Latin and Arabic-Latin translations is 
given in the Quaracchi-edition, vol. I, p. 58, note 3. — For the complete 
text to which St. Bonaventure’s quotation shows a relationship see below, 
note 7, where the various parallels are emphasized by italics. — St. Bona- 
venture’s quotation, as set off by quotation marks in the Quaracchi-edition, 
not only shows considerable differences in expression and composition, but 
also goes essentially beyond the original text of Aristotle when speaking 
of ‘‘one God, the Creator of all.’’ Perhaps, this last part was not intended 
to be a strict quotation. 

6 In connection with the reference to divine worship, and especially 
in the part that precedes this reference, Aristotle merely speaks of “‘totum 
et omnia — 1d ri&v xai tk mé&vta”’ (268a 11); an equation of these terms 
with ‘“‘perfectum” (td mévta xai tO mv xat td tTéAetov) follows only 
later (268a 20—1). The words “‘in tribus dicimus” remind of line 268a 18: 
“De tribus hanc app2llationem [‘omnes’] dicimus primum.” For the same 
quotation from Aristotle in the Summa Halesiana see below, page 30, note 
93; an explanation follows in note 94. — GENERAL REMARK: The 
numbers in parentheses refer, wherever they appear in connection with 


16* 
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and significant because it is precisely this expression which makes the 
use of this quotation so much easier for St. Bonaventure, who now 
concentrates on this notion of perfection. 

At first sight it may look as if the quotation were given only as an 
illustration of the second point, namely of the fact that the number 
three possesses the highest perfection. This would leave open the question 
concerning the source of the first point, which is for us of greater im- 
portance. However, in the same passage from which St. Bonaventure 
quotes, we also find those three elements of our principle. The complete 
text of Aristotle, on which the condensed version in St. Bonaventure 
seems to be based, contains the additional statement: “‘As the Pytha- 
goreans say, the world and all that is in it is determined by the number 
three, since beginning and middle and end give the number of an ‘all,’ 
and the number they give is the triad.”? This appears as a definite 
parallel to what St. Bonaventure says about the first perfection of the 
number three; and the three elements he mentions in that connection 
are therefore, at least indirectly, linked to this text of Aristotle.® 


ARISTOTLE, to the Greek text of the Bekker-edition (Berlin 1831). Unless 
indicated otherwise, the Greek and Latin quotations from the works of 
Aristotle are also taken from this edition (for the Greek text see vols. I—2; 
for the Latin translation see vol. 3). 

7 The entire passage of the original text reads as follows: ‘“‘“Magnitudinis 
autem quae quidem ad unum, linea; quae autem ad duo, planum; quae 
autem ad tria, corpus. Et praeter has non est alia magnitudo, propter tria 
omnia esse, et ipsum ter omniaque. Quemadmodum enim aiunt et Pythagorici, 
totum et omnia tribus determinata sunt. CONSUMMATIO enim et MEDIUM 
et PRINCIPIUM numerum habent eum qui omnis (teAcuth yap xai uécov 
ual adpyh tov aprOudv zyer tov tod mavtéc): haec autem eum qui trini- 
tatis est. Propter quod, a natura accipientes tanquam leges illius, et ad 
sanctificationes deorum hoc utimur numero. Assignamus autem et appzlla- 
tiones secundum modum hunc. Quae enim duo, ambo dicimus, et duos 
ambos: omnes autem non dicimus, sed de tribus hanc appellationem dicimus 
primum. Hoc autem, quemadmodum dictum est, propter naturam ipsam 
sic inducentem sequimur. Itaque, quoniam omne et totum et perfectum non 
secundum speciem differunt ab invicem, sed si quidem utique in materia 
et in quibus dicuntur, corpus utique erit solum e magnitudinibus perfecta. 
Solum enim determinatum est tribus; hoc autem est omne.” De caelo 1.1 
(268a 7—24). The present Latin text is taken from the version which is 
found in connection with St. Thomas’ Commentary on this work (Op. omnia 
fed. Leon.] 3. 5b); the English translation is according to R. McKeon, The 
Basic Works of Aristotle (New York 1941) 398. 

8 The idea that every total comprises a first, middle, and last —— 
appears also in other writings of Aristotle, so e. g. Metaph. 4 (5). 2 : “Cum 
quantum habeat principium, medium, et ultimum (dpyhy xal a mat 
Eoyatov), quorumcumque positio non facit differentiam, omne (ré&v) dicitur; 
quorumcumque vero facit, totum (6dov)’”’ (1024a I—3). In Poet. 7 we read: 
“Positum autem est a nobis perfectae atque totius actionis esse imitatio- 
nem, habentis aliquam magnitudinem. Totum autem est habens principium 
et medium et finem (deyhy ual wéoov xal tedevthy)’” (1450b 23—7). — 
Note that the connection with quantity and magnitude is always present. 
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To what extent, however, this source actually provides a basis for 
our principle, is another question. The three elements are in this case 
derived from the very definite situation that exists in an extended, con- 
tinuous body. Such a body or other reality,® no matter how small, can 
always be divided into a number of homogeneous parts. It is now evi- 
dent that such a line or series of homogeneous parts must have not only 
a first and last part, which constitute the limits, but also certain other 
parts between these extremes, if the whole is to possess continuity. With 
regard to such members our principle certainly holds, and can find a 
basis in the text we are considering. But in those cases in which we saw 
St. Bonaventure apply his principle of a necessary middle term, the 
members involved were of a quite different nature. There we had distinct 
and dissimilar beings and various levels of perfection, which are not 
linked together by the same kind of order; and this passage of Aristotle 
alone, therefore, does not really justify an application of our principle 
of the three terms to every order. 


Of interest at this point is the attitude which St. Thomas Aquinas 
takes with regard to this text; for it not only confirms the present ana- 
lysis, but also shows where the two great masters take different direc- 
tions. In his Summa Theologica St. Thomas seems to make use of this 
text of Aristotle when proving the existence of three orders within each 
angelic hierarchy. He compares the angelic ranks with those of a human 
society, in which we find a multitude of members. Because of their 
various functions these members form a gradually descending scale; 
but the number of steps in this scale “can be reduced to three, in as far 
as every perfect multitude has a beginning, a middle, and an end.” 
In this connection St. Thomas himself mentions only Denis the Areopa- 
gite, whereas Cajetan, his later commentator, refers also to the beginning 
of Aristotle’s work On the Heavens. Since the members of this multitude 
are basically of the same nature and take their place within the vertical 
scale merely according to their function, this case is somewhat similar 


® Not only space, but also time possesses such a continuity. See e. g. 
Categ. 6 about the notion of quantity, where Aristotle states: ‘“‘Quanti autem 
aliud est discretum (8twptoyévov), aliud continuum (ovveyéc) . . . Discretum 
est, ut numerus et sermo; continuum est, ut linea, superficies, corpus, et 
praeterea locus et tempus”’ (4b 20—5). 

10 “Sed quamvis multi sint unius civitatis ordines, omnes tamen ad 
tres possunt reduci, secundum quod quaelibet multitudo perfecta habet 
incipium, medium et finem.”’ Summa theol. 1. 108.2.c. (Op. omnia [ed. 
m.] 5. 496a). 
11 Ibid. (5. 496b). 
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to Aristotle’s example of a continuous body that consists of several 
parts, and the same principle can thus be applied.?* 

Later, in his Commentary on the same work of Aristotle!*, St. Thomas 
is more critical about this principle of the three terms and its applica- 
bility. He first gives an explanation of the text. “In divisible things,” 
he significantly emphasizes, “‘the first part is not sufficient for the 
integrity of the whole which is constituted by the last part, and we reach 
the latter from the beginning through an intermediate part.’ In the 
discussion which follows he draws our attention to the fact that, other- 
wise, Aristotle never uses Pythagorean arguments in order to prove his 
point, and that he nowhere else draws conclusions from certain qualities 
of numbers. His final opinion on this principle is that it is not cogent 
in every case, and that the necessity of three terms must be proved in 
some other way by the respective science.15 In the present passage of 
Aristotle’s work, St. Thomas considers this principle not as part of the 
demonstration, but merely as an additional confirmation which in 
itself possesses only probability. It is thus understandable that he does 
not go further in the use of this principle. If it plays such an important 
role in St. Bonaventure’s doctrine and is treated there like an axiom, 
it can hardly be derived from this text of Aristotle, but must have other, 
more powerful roots from which it draws its strength. In searching for 
these sources we shall find a background that differs from the world of 
St. Thomas and shows St. Bonaventure on his own ground, upon which 
he has also built his doctrine on the position of man in creation. 


b) The Idea of Two Extremes and a Necessary Connecting Medium 


The preceding conclusion will be confirmed and further strengthened, 
if we take a closer look at another text of St. Bonaventure, where the 


12 St. Bonaventure, too, occasionally enumerates the three elements 
merely in this general sense, so e. g. In Hexaem. to. 12: “In isto ordine per 
posteriora ad priora et ad primum pervenitur. Omnia enim vel sunt po- 
steriova, vel media, vel prima” (V. 378b). 

13 The first part of the Summa Theologica was finished in 1268, whereas 
the Commentary on Aristotle’s De caelo was written in 1271/72. See P. Glo- 
rieux, Répertoive des maitres en théologie de Paris au XIII¢ siécle (Paris 1933) 
I. 92 and 97. 

14 “Tn rebus enim divisibilibus prima pars non sufficit ad integritatem 
totius, quod constituitur per ultimum, ad quod a principio pervenitur per 
medium.” Comment. in libr. De caelo et mundo 1. I, lect. 2. 4 (Op. omnia [ed. 
Leon.] 3. 6b). 

15 [bid. lect. 2. 7: ‘“Videtur tamen quod haec probatio non sit efficax . . . 
Sed sciendum est quod, sicut dicit Simplicius in Commento, Aristoteles non 
procedit hic demonstrative, sed secundum probabilitatem: et hic modus 
sufficiens est post demonstrationes praemissas, vel praesuppositas ab alia 
scientia’” (3. 7a). The three dimensions in the present example are to be 
proved by mathematics. 
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three elements are not only enumerated, but presented in such a way 
that the existence of the important middle term follows from the two 
extremes. In this case the name of Aristotle is not mentioned, but the 
same work On the Heavens is obviously being quoted. This text is the 
fourth argument which the Seraphic Doctor adds to the three principal 
arguments we considered in the first chapter. We mention the fourth 
argument in this connection because of its reference to Aristotle, and 
we are justified in separating it from the other three on account of its 
different character. This difference is indeed considerable and sets it 
apart from the preceding arguments in various respects. St. Bonaventure 
himself calls it a philosophical argument, whereas he characterizes the 
other three as theological reasons.1* The subsequent conclusion to the 
question does not refer to the fourth argument in any way, a fact which 
makes it appear to be less important in the judgment of the author. 
Compared with the other three, it is very short and states the entire 
proof in the following few lines: 

If one of two contraries is to be asserted, then also the other; if a cor- 
poreal substance, then also a spiritual one. And if combinable extremes 
are to be assumed, then also a medium.?? 

This argument evidently considers the two extreme levels in creation 
as two contrary realities. Since one of the contraries, namely the cor- 
poreal and visible world, actually exists, the corresponding contrary, 
that is the world of spirits, must also exist because of a general principle 
which says that the existence of one contrary implies the existence of 
the other. But these two contrary levels cannot form one harmonious 
creation unless the two extremes are somehow combinable, and their 
connection, in turn, demands a combining medium between them. Such 
appears to be the meaning of the present brief argument, and since at 
least the first part, namely the axiom about the existence of two con- 
traries, shows an evident relationship to a passage in Aristotle’s work 
On the Heavens, the Aristotelian basis for St. Bonaventure’s principle 
of the three terms seems to be established. 

However, a more careful examination of this source reveals a different 
picture. In the chapter from which the axiom about contraries is taken, 
Aristotle proves step by step the existence and location of the four 
elements in the universe. In the fixed center of the rotating heavenly 

16 “Item, hoc non solum videtur ratione theologica, sed etiam philo- 
sophica.”’ II Sent. 1. 2. 1. 2. fund. 4 (II. 42a). 

17 “Si est ponere unam differentiam contrarietatis, et alteram [De 


caelo 2. 3]: si ergo corporale, et spirituale; et si ponere est extrema componi- 
bilia, ergo et medium.” [bid. 
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sphere is the earth, the heavy and, at the same time, motionless element. 
Aristotle’s next conclusion is that, ‘‘if there is earth, there must also 
be fire; for if one of two contraries exists in nature, it is necessary that 
also the other exists in nature.’’*® Here is the axiom which the argument 
of St. Bonaventure adopts. 

Aristotles then continues with some explanatory remarks. In order 
to verify the general axiom which he has used as proof for the actual 
existence of the contrary element of fire, he now calls attention to the 
fact that contraries have a common substance or substratum, so that the 
substance of one contrary is always capable of assuming the other. The 
elements have their common substratum in prime matter, so that this 
general axiom about the existence of contraries applies to them.!® 

Here it should be noted that this reference to a common substratum 
proves, strictly speaking, only the possible existence of the other con- 
trary, and not yet the actual or necessary existence of which the axiom 
speaks. St. Thomas Aquinas seems to have been aware of this difficulty 
when writing his Commentary on this text. In order to show the valid 
basis for the remaining step from the possible to the actual and necessary 
existence of the other contrary, he mentions an additional axiom which 
says that “‘in nature nothing is in vain.”’®° And he is right in considering 
this axiom as implicitly contained in the present argument; for this 
additional axiom is not only stated a number of times in other works of 
Aristotle,24 but is also in accordance with a basic feature in Aristotle’s 


18 The text of Aristotle in De caelo 2. 3, as we find it in connection with 
the Commentary of St. Thomas on this work (Op. omnia [ed. Leon.] 3.134b), 
reads as follows: ‘‘Sed adhuc, si terram, necesse et ignem esse. Contrariorum 
enim si alterum natura, necesse et alterum esse natura (t&v yao évavtievy et 
Oatepov pice, dveyun ual Oktepov elvar poet)” (286a 22—4). — The other 
Latin quotations from De caelo, which follow in this section b), are also 
taken from this edition. 

19 “Si vero sit contrarium, et esse quandam ipsius naturam: eadem 
enim materia contrariorum (f yap abth ban t&v evavttwv).”’ De caelo 2. 3 
(286a 24—5). 

20 St. Thomas explains: ‘Sic oportet quod materia unius contrarii 
habeat potentiam ad aliud contrarium; quae quidem potentia esset frustra, 
si illud contrarium non posset esse in natura. Unde, cum nihil sit frustra in 
natura, necesse est quod si unum contrariorum est, quod et reliquum sit” 
(Comment, in libr. De caelo et mundo 2. 3, lect. 4. 7 [Op. omnia (ed. Leon.) 
3- 137b)). 

21 The axiom that ‘“‘nature does nothing in vain (h pbotc oddiv udthy 
motet)’’ appears in De caelo 1. 4 (271a 33) and 2. 11 (291b 13—14); De 
anima 3.9 (432b 21) and 3. 12 (434a 31); De respivatione 10 (476a 12—13); 
De partib. animal. 2. 13 (658a 8—9), 3. 1 (661 b 23—4), and 4. 13 (695b 19); 
De animal. incessu 2 (704b 15) and 8 (708a 9—10); De animal. generat. 2. 5 
(741 b 4—5) and 2. 6 (744a 36—7); De ve publ. 1. 2 (125349) and 1. 8 (1256b 
20—1). All these texts use the same words, with a variation only in their 
order and construction according to the particular context. In addition to 
these texts there are many others in which the same axiom is expressed in 
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conception of nature, namely with the general tendency of all things to 
come from potentiality to operation, and to reach the state of actualiza- 
tion and perfection.” In the Politics we find the statement that “nature 
is the end, and what each thing is when fully developed, we call its 
nature.’ These thoughts, as expressed in that additional axiom and 
referred to by St. Thomas, are the basis for the conclusion of the original 
axiom that, if one contrary actually exists, the other contrary, for which 
the common substratum possesses the potentiality, must also be actuali- 
zed somewhere in nature. 

To confirm further that the existence of earth implies the existence 
of the contrary element of fire, Aristotle then adds a second proof which 
applies only to the particular conclusion drawn from earth to fire. 
Referring to the fact that one of two contraries is always a privation 
with regard to the other,”* he points out that the affirmation of something 
is by nature prior to its privation. The existence of the heavy and motion- 
less element of earth, therefore, presupposes the existence also of the 
contrary element of fire, which possesses the positive qualities of lightness 
and movement.** and which has its place at the greatest distance from 


similar terms. — J. Ziircher (Aristoteles’ Werk und Geist [Paderborn 1952] 
81) enumerates this axiom among other Sfoic elements which were added at 
a later redaction; but he leaves open the possibility that it may also be 
Platonic-Aristotelian. In a later work (Das Corpus Academicum [Paderborn 
1954] 138) he calls it Avistotelian-Theophrastic. 

22 This general tendency to come from potentiality (8bvautc) to _ 
tion (évépyetx), and to reach actualization and perfection (évtedéyerz), 
insinuated e.g. in Phys. 8.5 (257b 7—8), De caelo 4. 3 (311a 4), and sine 
Metaph. 8 (9). 8 (1050a 21—3). 

23 “At natura finis est ( 8& obotc tédoc éativ): quale enim quidque 
est ortu eius absoluto atque perfecto (tij¢ yevéoewe tekecfeionc), hanc 
cuiusque naturam esse dicimus, ut hominis, equi, domus.”’ De re publ. 1.2 
(1252b 32—-4). For the English translation and for the dynamic and teleo- 
logical character of the Aristotelian universe see E. Barker, “Aristotle,” 
Encyclop. Brit. 2 (1960) 353. That ‘‘nature is the end” is stated also in Phys. 
2. 2 (194a 28). 

#4 Because of the close connection between this part and the preceding 
explanation one might be tempted to consider this sentence as still being 
a part of the proof for the above-stated general axiom, and to see in it, 
perhaps, the missing justification of the important step from the possible 
to the actual existence of the other contrary. But since this second argument 
is based on the idea of a priority of one contrary over the other, it would 
seem to be applicable only in one direction and can, for this reason, not 
serve as proof for that general axiom which asserts, by its very general 
formulation, the validity of such a conclusion in either direction. The Com- 
mentary of St. Thomas (loc. cit., lect. 4. 8) also considers this part of the 
text as a second proof. 

*5 This fact is implicitly contained in the present text, but is explicitly 
stated on other occasions, e. 8. Metaph. 9 (10). 4 (1055a 33—b29). 

26 Aristotle briefly states: ‘‘Et privatione prius affirmatio, dico autem 

uta calidum frigido: quies autem et gravitas dicuntur per privationem 
evitatis et motus.” De caelo 2. 3 (286a 25—8). 
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the earth as the most outward layer. Using in this way both the general 
axiom about the necessary existence of contraries and the more specific 
axiom about the priority of one contrary over the other, Aristotle 
establishes earth and fire as the two extremes among the four elements. 

The text of Aristotle shows in this point a certain parallel to the two 
extreme levels in creation, and this may be the reason why the argument 
of St. Bonaventure seeks to prove the necessity of these two levels with 
the help of that same general axiom about the necessary existence of 
contraries which Aristotle has used. What makes this parallel even 
greater, and therefore seems further to justify the application of this 
axiom to the two levels of creation, is the fact that the Seraphic Doctor 
actually considers prime matter as the common substratum for both 
corporeal and spiritual beings.?” However, after comparing the two sets 
of contraries in their real nature, we must still say that St. Bonaven- 
ture’s use of this axiom represents a considerable step beyond Aristotle’s 
idea and involves some difficulties. 

One important difference lies in the transition from one contrary to 
the other. Such a change is always possible in the case of the elements, 
as Aristotle explicitly teaches and explains;?* but it cannot take place 
between the corporeal and the spiritual nature, no matter how much 
they may be conceived as contraries. St. Bonaventure assumes for both 
of these contraries a common substratum which he characterizes as 
matter in its essence.2® But he also emphasizes that once this matter is 
united with any form — and it cannot exist without some form — it is 
according to the nature of that particular form determined either as 
corporeal or as spiritual matter. Since this actually existing matter, as 
St. Bonaventure calls it in contradistinction to matter in its essence, 
is not of the same nature in the two contraries in question, no change 
from one contrary into the other is possible.®° 


27 With regard to the angels see II Sent. 3. 1. 1. 1—2 (II. 89—98); with 
regard to the human soul see II Sent. 17.1.2 (II. 413—6). 

28 E.g. De generat. et corrupt. 2. 4 (331a 7—332a 2). Metaph. 9 (10). 4 
defines contrariety as ‘‘the greatest difference” or distance within which 
a change from one contrary into the other is still possible (1055a 3—10). 
See below, note 69 on page 24. 

29 About the important distinction which St. Bonaventure makes bet- 
ween materia secundum essentiam and secundum esse see II Sent. 3. 1. 1. 2. ¢. 
(II. 97b) and ad 1 (98a); also 12. 1. 1. c. (294a) and 30. 3. 1. c. (729b). 

30 In an objection is stated: ‘‘Cum ergo materia subiecta corporalibus 
formis nullo modo possit capere formas spirituales per individuam perfectio- 
nem, nec e converso, quia nunquam de angelo potest fieri corpus, nec e 
converso: ergo differunt per essentiam.” — In the answer of St. Bonaven- 
ture we read: “‘Capacitas consequens essentiam materiae indifferenter se 
habet ad formam sive spiritualem sive corporalem; sed quia materia nun- 
quam exspoliatur ab omni esse, et quae semel est sub esse corporali nun- 
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St. Bonaventure himself mentions as a possible objection against 
his doctrine of a common matter for bodies and spirits, that whatever 
has a common matter could be changed from one into the other. He 
answers this point by saying that the present objection refers to actually 
existing corporeal matter, “‘on account of which things are said to be 
changeable into one another.”’*! This is what Aristotle means when he 
speaks about contrary elements, but it takes place only within the 
material realm, that is, within one of the two contraries mentioned and 
confronted in the argument of St. Bonaventure. 

We thus see that even if St. Bonaventure’s particular notion of 
prime matter as substratum for every creature is taken into account, 
the parallel between Aristotle’s extreme elements and St. Bonaventure’s 
extreme levels in creation is not complete. In the present two cases the 
notion of contraries does not appear to be precisely the same, and the 
use of Aristotle’s axiom in the argument of St. Bonaventure therefore 
leads to some difficulties. All this contributes to the general impression 
that Aristotle is not really the original or principal source for St. Bona- 
venture’s idea concerning the order in creation. The Seraphic Doctor 
appears to have received his basic thoughts from somewhere else, and 
now seems to have the intention to confirm his position by introducing 
some other principle which he found in common Scholastic tradition. 

The difference between St. Bonaventure’s argument and the quoted 
work of Aristotle becomes even greater and more manifest in the second 
part of the argument, which seeks to prove a necessary medium between 
these extremes. Having established the existence of earth and fire, 
Aristotle now shows that there must be two other elements between 
them, namely water and air.** But instead of invoking some other 
principle about a connecting middle term that would have the necessary 
function of combining the two extremes, as we find it now in St. Bona- 
venture’s argument, Aristotle proves these intermediate elements by 
the aid of the same general axiom about the necessary existence of 


quam exuitur, et similiter illa quae est sub esse spirituali: hinc est quod 
materia consequens esse in spiritualibus et corporalibus est alia et alia.” 
II Sent. 3. 1. 1. 2. arg. 3 (II. 95b) and ad 3 (98a). 

31 The objection says: ‘““Quaccumque communicant in materia, sunt ad 
invicem transmutabilia, sicut dicit Boethius, De duabus naturis et una 
persona Christi; sed spiritualia et corporalia non sunt huiusmodi.” — 
St. Bonaventure answers: ‘‘Loquitur de materia secundum esse, hoc est de 
materia transmutabili, ratione cuius dicuntur res ad invicem transmutabiles; 
et ideo sermo ille secundum physicum et in genere physici est intelligendus.” 
Ibid. arg. 2 (95b) and ad 2 (98a). 

32 “Sed adhuc, si quidem est ignis et terra, necesse et intermedia ipsorum 
esse corpora.’’ De caelo 2. 3 (286a 28—9). 
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contraries. His explanation consists in the brief statement that ‘“‘each 
one of the elements possesses a contrariety to every other one.” Accord- 
ing to Aristotle’s detailed descriptions on other occasions, the four 
elements are constituted by two fundamental contraries which are 
coupled in four possible ways.** Earth and fire are, therefore, not only 
contrary to one another, but contain at the same time some quality 
which has its contrary in the remaining two elements.*> The existence 
of earth and fire thus implies and indicates the existence of the two 
intermediate elements in virtue of the same general axiom about con- 
traries.3¢ 

Compared with this solution of Aristotle, the second part of St. Bona- 
venture’s argument shows a completely different approach which 
reveals its true background. Instead of continuing the idea of contraries, 
it now centers around the fact that the extremes must be combined and 
must, for this reason, have some medium between them which functions 
as a kind of bond. Aristotle does not mention this idea. But St. Thomas 
Aquinas, in his Commentary on this work, compares Aristotle’s answer 
with that of Plato, who first states the existence of the same two extreme 
elements, and then demands two intermediate elements as a necessary 
bond in order to assure the continuity and unity of the whole. These 


33 “Contrarietatem enim habet unumquodque ad unumquodque elemen- 
torum.” Ibid. (286a 29—30). 


34 See e. g. De generat. et corrupt. Hot 7 Air 
2.1I—3 (328b 26—331a 6). The two fun- —Pire ; 
damental contraries (---) are: hot-cold : ' 
and moist-dry. They allow four different : 


a 
axet 
combinations ( ) which constitute the ¥ Earth 


four elements in the following way: 


35 How the two extreme elements have a contrary quality also in the 
two intermediate elements, and thus imply and indicate their existence, 
can be shown in the following scheme: 
«<---> Thecontrary qualities in the two , 

extreme pot ay | hot —dry: FIRE | 9 
——— The necessary existence of that A 

contrary quality which corre- | hot — moist: AIR | 
sponds to the second quality (dry) in 
the extreme elements, and which is 
found in the intermediate elements in : 
two combinations. v cold — moist: WATER | 


36 The Commentary of St. Thomas 

explicitly points out that Aristotle’s proof cold — dry: EARTH | \ (heavy) 
for the necessary existence of intermedi- T 

ate elements rests on the same general 

axiom about contraries. He explains: ‘“‘Unde relinquitur, si sunt duo 
elementa, quod necesse est esse alia duo, ex hoc quod probatum est quod 
si necesse est esse unum contrariorum, necesse est esse alterum.’’ Comment. 
in libr. De caelo et mundo 2. 3, lect. 4.9 (Op. omnia [ed. Leon.] 3. 1384). 
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intermediate element sare now proved in terms of numerical proportions.?” 
Not the Aristotelian, but this Platonic background is, as we shall see 
more and more, the real source of St. Bonaventure’s doctrine on man’s 
intermediate position, and particularly the source of that principle upon 
which this doctrine is based. 


c) The Idea of Two Extremes and a Necessary Intermediate Member 


Before turning our full attention to other sources, we must examine 
one further text of St. Bonaventure’s Commentary on the Sentences in 
which the principle of two extremes and a necessary third, intermediate 
member is clearly stated. In considering the principle as formulated in 
this passage, a close parallel in the works of Aristotle comes to our mind, 
with the result that this text once more raises the question as to a 
possible Aristotelian origin of the principle.** The question of this 
relationship to Aristotle is the reason for discussing the passage at this 
point of our study. The indispensible analysis of the text itself, however, 
will throw new light also on the background of St. Bonaventure’s 
principle, particularly on the real meaning of that more general axiom 
about the perfection in the universe which we have met so frequently 
in the first chapter of our study, and on which, to a great extent, the 
convincing power of our principle depends. 


a) The Context Surrounding the Principle in St. Bonaventure 


The text to be examined occurs in connection with the question “as 
to whether the soul of the Blessed Virgin was sanctified before being 
affected by original sin.”® Among the arguments in favor of the doctrine 
that, in this case, sanctification preceded every stain of original sin, we 
find one argument which is built upon the idea of a necessary inter- 
mediate being. The argument begins with an axiomatic statement in 
which we at once recognize our principle about the three terms. The 
first brief sentence declares: ,,Given that there are extremes, then there 
is also a medium.’’*° The argument then presents two such extremes 


37 “Plato autem probavit ex extremis elementis quod necesse est esse 
media, per proportiones numerales: quia inter duos cubicos numeros ne- 
cesse est esse duos alios numeros secundum continuam proportionalitatem.” 
Ibid. St. Thomas is referring to a passage in Plato’s Timaeus which will 
be examined in § 2 (p. 24 ff.) of the present Section. 

88 The Quaracchi-edition (III. 65b) refers to Aristotle by quoting, in 
a footnote (no. 4) to this passage, a text from the Eudemian Ethics (3. 4). 

39 TII Sent. 3. 1. 1. 2: ‘“‘Utrum anima beatae Virginis sanctificata fuerit 
ante originalis peccati contractionem”’ (III. 65—9). 

40 “‘Ttem, si est ponere extrema, contingit ponere medium.” [bid. arg. 4 
(III. 65b). 
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which actually exist: The descendants of Adam have in common original 
sin both in soul and in body; Christ, on the other hand, had original sin 
neither in soul nor in body. From these two extremes the argument 
concludes, on the basis of the above-stated principle, that an intermediate 
reality is to be found also, namely a creature with original sin im soul or 
body alone.*! Since it is impossible to have original sin in the soul and 
not in the body, because the soul is affected by this sin through the 
body which alone is transmitted by generation, there remains the only 
other alternative, namely of having original sin in the body and not in 
the soul.*? This intermediate case is realized in the Virgin Mary who, 
in her purity, comes nearest to Christ. 

The main part of the question resumes the idea of this argument and 
again states these three cases: “Just as there was a person exempt from 
original sin both in body and in soul, or in cause and effect, and also a 
person that has original sin in both ways, so there should also be an 
intermediate person who in some way has it, and in another way has it 
not.” This intermediate person again is the Blessed Virgin “who is the 
mediator between us and Christ, as Christ is between us and God.” As 
reason for the need of such an intermediate person we now do not find 
any allusion to the principle of two extremes and an intermediate term; 
the text merely refers to the “decorum of order” which is said to call 


for three such members. This change to the more general axiom of 
order and perfection in the universe is not, however, surprising if one 
remembers that the perfect order is seen in the realization of these three 
terms. 


St. Bonaventure himself, it is true — and a faithful analysis of the 
text must take this fact into account —, does not adopt the position 


41 “Sed contingit ponere habentes originale peccatum in anima et in 
carne, sicut filii Adam habent communiter; contingit invenire carentem in 
anima et in carne, sicut in Christo: ergo contingit reperire medium, scilicet 
habentem in carne et non in anima, vel in anima et non in carne.”’ Ibid. — 
Note that both of these intermediate cases are again a composition of some 
elements in either extreme. 

42 “Sed habere in anima et non in carne est impossibile, quia originale 
ortum habet a carne; anima enim non traducitur, sed caro: restat igitur, 
quod aliqua persona fuit, quae haberet originale solum in carne et non in 
anima.” [bid. 

43 “‘Haec autem fuit illa, quae maxime accedit ad Christum puritate, et 
haec est Virgo Maria.” Ibid. 

44 The entire passage reads in this way: ‘“‘Haec autem positio videtur 
posse fulciri multiplici congruentia, tum... tum etiam propter ordinis 
decorem, ut, sicut fuit — immunis ab originali et in carne et in anima, 
sive in causa et in effectu, et persona utroque modo habens originale, sic 
esset persona media, quae quodam modo haberet et quodam modo non 
haberet; et ista est beata Virgo, quae mediatrix est inter nos et Christum, 
sicut Christus inter nos et Deum.” Ibid. c. (674). 
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which the above-quoted argument seeks to prove. Although discussing 
the reasons in favor of this position very carefully and with apparent 
benevolence, trying to show it in all its strength and thus giving the 
impression that he sees in it more than a mere possibility, he still hesitates 
to exclude Mary from that universal law of original sin, of which St. Paul 
so forcefully speaks in his letter to the Romans, and which is so greatly 
stressed by the Saints and tradition.** But the fact that he finally 
decides in favor of the opposite opinion does not mean a rejection of the 
present argument, in as far as the involved principle of two extremes 
and a middle term is concerned. In his answer to this argume 1t St. Bona- 
venture repeats the principle in abbreviated form and explicitly says 
that “‘it is true.” In order to defend the position he is taking in this 
question, he then merely draws a more precise limit to the validity of the 
principle by adding that it holds “if such a medium can be made up of 
the extremes in accordance with due order and fitness.’’46 This restriction 
reminds us of St. Bonaventure’s fourth argument in favor of man’s 
intermediate position, where he states that, “if combinable extremes 
are to be assumed, then also a medium.’’? This particular condition is 
not, according to the Seraphic Doctor, fulfilled in the case of that medium 
which the present argument about original sin seeks to construct; for 
it would mean ‘‘to assume a cause without an effect, or an effect without 
a cause.’’48 


8) The General Background for the Principle in St. Augustine 
The fact that St. Bonaventure’s principle of two extremes and a 
necessary intermediate term now appears in an argument favoring the 


45 St. Bonaventure states his own position in the second part of the 
conclusion (III. 67b—68a). His central argument is the universality of 
original sin and the universal need of redemption. It culminates in three 
quotations from Holy Scripture (Rom. 3: 23; 5: 12; 2 Cor. 5: 14) which all 
contain the weighty word omues. St. Bonaventure had not yet arrived at 
the notion of redemption by preservation, which Duns Scotus later developed 
to overcome this difficulty, and which actually represents not only a true 
but also the most excellent way of redemption. See on this question esp. 
E. Chiettini, Mariologia S. Bonaventurae, Bibliotheca Mariana Medii Aevi 3 
(Rome 1941) 134—48. 

46 “Ad illud quod obicitur, quod si est ponere extrema, et medium; 
dicendum, quod verum est, si medium illud natum sit confici ex extremis 
secundum debitum ordinem et congruentiam.”’ III Sent. 3.1.1.2. ad 4 

III. 68b). 
, 47 “Si ponere est extrema componibilia, ergo et medium.” II Sent. 
I. 2. 1. 2. fund. 4 (II. 42a). See above, page 7 and note 17. 

48 The concluding sentence of St. Bonaventure’s answer says: ““Non 
sic autem est in proposito; nam ponere causam sine effectu, vel effectum 
sine causa non convenit neque decet.” III Sent. 3. 1.1.2. ad 4 (III. 68b). 
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opposite opinion, leads to the assumption that this argument was also 
used by other authors who defended the same doctrine. A review of 
various medieval writings of this period shows that the argument 
deduced from the perfection in the universe was, indeed, widely mention- 
ed as a reason for the Immaculate Conception. One example, which is 
particularly revealing, will be sufficient in the present connection. Ro- 
bert of Cowton, a Franciscan theologian of whom we know that he was 
living in the monastery at Oxford together with Duns Scotus in the 
year 1300, has, in his Commentary on the Sentences, also written a 
question on the Immaculate Conception, which has now been published.” 
The final argument he advances there in favor of Mary’s preservation 
from original sin is built upon the idea of the perfection in the universe. 

The first part of the argument seeks to justify this idea of perfection 
by quoting a passage from St. Augustine’s work On the Free Will. Robert 
of Cowton gives a very brief but precise summary of the actual text 
when he states: “‘What thou canst imagine in the light of the true reason 
as an existing reality, this, I believe, has been made.’’®® In the chapter 
from which these words are taken, St. Augustine first explains how 
creation comprises not only the perfect heaven but also the less perfect 
earth with its great variety, so that it represents all degrees of perfection 
and exceeds our imagination. But man not only perceives this wide 


range between heaven and earth and marvels at the multiformity and 
gradation of created things upon this earth; his soul also is, as St. Augu- 
stine now goes on to explain, “‘in a natural way connected with the Divine 
Ideas on which it depends. When the soul judges it to be better that this 
come into being rather than that, and if it states the truth and sees what 
it states, it sees it in those Ideas with which it is connected. It may, 


49 See B. Hechich, De Immaculata Conceptione Beatae Mariae Virginis 
secundum Thomam de Sutton O. P. et Robertum de Cowton O.F.M.: Textus 
et doctrina, Bibliotheca Immaculatae Conceptionis 7 (Rome 1958). The 
published text of Robert of Cowton comprises III Sent. d. 3, q. un. The 
document which proves his stay at Oxford in the year 1300 is discussed on 
p. 21—2; the argument from the perfection of the universe appears on p. 84—5. 

50 Robert of Cowton formulates the first part of his argument in this 
way: ‘“‘Item, arguitur hoc idem ex universi perfectione, — nam secundum 
Augustinum III De libero arbitrio cap. 4, dicit: ‘Quod vera ratione cogitare 
potes in rebus, hoc existimo factum est’.” III Sent. 3.1. arg. ultimum 
(B. Hechich, op. cit., 84). — The principal passage upon which this summary 
is based reads in the work of St. Augustine as follows: ‘‘Potest ergo esse 
aliquid in rerum natura, quod tua ratione non cogitas. Non esse autem quod 
vera vatione cogitas, non potest. Neque enim tu potes aliquid melius in 
creatura cogitare, quod creaturae artificem fugerit.”’ De lib. arbitr. 3. 5 (no. 13) 
(ML 32. 1277). — The same idea is expressed also in the beginning of the 
chapter: ‘““Quidquid enim tibi veva ratione melius occurrerit, scias fecisse 
Deum tanquam bonorum omnium conditorem.”’ Ibid. 
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therefore, be convinced that God has made what it recognizes in the 
light of the true reason as something that had to be made by Him, even 
if it does not see it among things created.’’>! 

With this reference to a connection between the human mind and 
the Divine Ideas, St. Augustine indicates the real reason why, according 
to him, man is justified in concluding from the mental recognition of 
something more perfect that this more perfect being or arrangement also 
actually exists in creation. On the background of this truly Augustinian 
thought, which is derived from Plato’s doctrine of ideas and known as 
St. Augustine’s theory of illumination, we begin to understand what 
Robert of Cowton really means when he speaks about “imagining 
something in th light of the true reason,” or at least what this expression 
originally implies. The use of the principle about the perfection in the 
universe as a norm for what actually exists and has to exist in creation 
becomes, in this light, meaningful and convincing. In our search for 
possible sources of St. Bonaventure’s principle of three terms, we once 
again meet a Platonic tradition. 

Having thus established the validity of this general axiom about 
the perfection in the universe, Robert of Cowton now makes the applica- 
tion by showing in what particular characteristic he sees this perfection, 
and this constitutes the second and far more elaborate part of his argu- 
ment. While the first part was taken from an anonymous author who 
wrote on the same subject towards the end of the thirteenth century, 
Robert now completely follows St. Bonaventure, whose perfect order of 
two extremes and a necessary intermediate term he probably considered 
to be more effective. Using both the argument and the main part of 
St. Bonaventure’s question, he first affirms the two extremes as definite 
realities and then states the necessity of an intermediate creature.** 


51 “‘Humana quippe anima naturaliter divinis ex quibus pendet connexa 
vationibus, cum dicit, Melius hoc fieret quam illud; si verum dicit, et videt 
quod dicit, in illis quibus connexa est rationibus videt. Credat ergo Deum 
fecisse quod vera ratione ab eo faciendum fuisse cognovit, etiamsi hoc in 
rebus factis non videt.” Ibid. 

52 About the two preserved and published redactions of the work of 
this anonymous author see B. Hechich, op. cit., 72, note 1. More about this 
author and his relationship to the argument of Robert of Cowton is said 
on p. 149—50 and 154—6. The anonymous author, too, was not yet ready 
to accept the Immaculate Conception as sufficiently proved; his answer 
to the present argument is found on p. 90 and explained on p. 159—60. 

53 Having stated the principle about the perfection in the universe, 
Robert of Cowton continues: ‘‘Tunc sic: est dare aliquem qui quoad causam 
et effectum originale peccatum contraxit, et est dare aliquem qui mec quoad 
causam nec effectum ipsum contraxit, ut Christum; ergo oportet dare medium. 
Sed medium non potest esse nisi dupliciter: uno modo sic quod aliquis quoad 
effectum contraxit et non habuerit causam, et haec mediatio est impossi- 


17 “Franciscan Studies 1961 
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Not every author who uses the idea of perfection in the universe 
proceeds in this way, and it becomes manifest, at this point, that the 
general axiom of perfection in the universe admits of various applications 
according to the quality or arrangement in which the author sees this 
perfection. The editor of Robert of Cowton’s question quotes, in an 
extensive footnote, four interesting parallel texts from different authors 
who all base their argument, at least implicitly, on this notion of per- 
fection.54 But of these St. Bonaventure and, with him, Robert of Cowton 
are the only ones who infer the necessary realization of the third, inter- 
mediate member from the existence of the two extremes, and it is 
St. Bonaventure alone who actually quotes that principle about the 
two extremes and the necessary intermediate term which is so charac- 
teristic of his thought and doctrine. To the quotation of this principle 
in his argument we must now return, in order to examine the question 
of its Aristotelian origin. 


y) The Seeming Relationship of the Principle to Aristotle 


This time St. Bonaventure does not indicate any specific source from 
which the principle is taken or derived. A footnote in the Quaracchi- 
edition, however, refers to the Eudemian Ethics of Aristotle and quotes 
a short phrase from the fourth chapter of the Third Book.®5 In this 
section of his work Aristotle discusses the various virtues and seeks to 
show how each virtue represents the right medium between two wrong 
extremes. The fourth chapter deals with the virtue of generosity which 
“has to do with the gain and loss of material goods.” Aristotle first 
states three possible cases: ‘‘He who rejoices about every gain more than 
is right, and grieves over every loss more than is right, is avaricious; 
he who, in both respects, does less than is right, is prodigal; and he who, 
in both respects, does as is right, is generous.”’®* After remarking that 


bilis; ergo oportet dare aliam partem, scilicet quod aliquis originale con- 
traxit guoad causam et non quoad effectum: talis autem est beata Virgo, quia 
magis congruum est de ea quam de quacumque alia; ergo beata Virgo ori- 
ginale peccatum non contraxit.”” See B. Hechich, op. cit., 84—5. 

54 The texts quoted by B. Hechich (op. cit., 84, note 35) are: St. Albert 
the Great, III Sent. 3. 4. arg. 3 (Op. omnia [ed. Borgnet] 28. 46b); Giles of 
Rome, Quodl. 6. 20 (ed. Bologna 1481, f. 130 vb); St. Bonaventure, III Sent. 
3.1.1.2. arg. 4 (III. 65b) and c. (67a); the anonymous author, Quaestiones, 
ed. by A. Deneffe, ‘‘Deux questions médiévales concernant |’Immaculée 
Conception,” Recherches de théologie ancienne et médiévale 4 (1932) 410. 

55 To the principle, “‘si est ponere extrema, contingit ponere medium,” 
the Quaracchi-edition (III. 65b) remarks in note 4: ‘“‘Aristot., III Moral. 
Eudem. c. 6 (c. 4): Ubi extrema sunt, istic et medium.” 

56 “Qui omni acquisitione gaudet omnique amissione dolet, utrumque 
magis quam oportet (uaddov 4 Set), illiberalis est; qui utrumque minus 
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by “right” he understands that which corresponds to right reason, 
Aristotle now deduces the intermediate place of the virtue from the two 
wrong extremes by saying: 


Since those [first two cases] consist in excess and deficiency — but 
where extremes are, there is also a medium, and this is the best, and there is 
only one best in every species — it follows that generosity must be the 
medium between prodigality and avarice with regard to the gain and loss 
of material goods.57 


The principle of two extremes and a necessary medium, which 
Aristotle mentions in this place, comes indeed very close to that of 
St. Bonaventure, both in its general formulation and in its application 
to an intermediate reality. The manner in which Aristotle introduces 
the principle suggests that the reader of this passage already knows of 
it; as a parenthetic clause, this phrase seems to recall something that 
has been explained before. Some brief allusions to the principle occur 
in the preceding chapters,5* but they have not the same general axio- 
matic character and seem to refer more exclusively to the particular 
situation that exists in the case of the virtues. The lack of such an 
explanation at this point, however, is not surprising, since this Third 
Book merely applies that notion of virtue which has been developed 
in the Second Book. Here we find the real answer to our question, 
namely whether this principle can, in its original Aristotelian meaning 
and context, be considered as a sufficient basis for the principle which 
St. Bonaventure quotes and uses. 


In the Second Book of the Eudemian Ethics, Aristotle begins with 
the general assertion that virtue is a certain condition or quality of the 
soul; and he defines this virtue as “‘the best. disposition or habit or 
ability in every field that provides some usage or activity.”5® After 
adding some further explanation and discussing other related questions, 


quam oporteat (#ttov 7 Set), prodigus: qui vero ut oportet (@¢ det) utrum- 
que, liberalis.” Eth. Eud. 3. 4 (1231b 29—32). — The Latin version of the 
Aristotelian texts is taken again from vol. 3 of the Bekker-edition (Berlin 
1831). 

57 “Quia illi quidem in excessu defectuque (év brepBoar} xat errcter) 
sunt — nam ubi extrema sunt, isthic et medium, quod praestantissimum 
est in quaque specie et unum (émov 8& Eoyata eciot, xai pécov, xal toto 
Bértictov, év 8& mepl Exactov tH elder td BéATtcTOv) —-, mecessum et 
liberalitatem inter prodigalitatem illiberalitatemque circa facultatum 
acquisitionem et amissionem mediam (yeoétyt«) consistere.” Ibid. (1231b 
35—%). 

58 Chapter 2 (1231a 34—6) and 3 (1231b 15—21). See also the parallel 
work of the Nicomachean Ethics 5. 6 (1131a 9—11). 


59 Eth. Eud. 2.1 (1218b 38—12194 1). 
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he then proceeds, in the third chapter, to the more detailed definition 
of virtue as an intermediate habit and develops this notion in the following 
way: 

After this has been determined, one must hold that in everything which 
is continuous and divisible there is an excess, a deficiency, and a medium, and 
this either with regard to one another or with regard to us; so for instance 
in the art of gymnastics, in medicine, in architecture, in navigation, and in 
every other action, be it scientific or unscientific, skilful or unskilled; for 
movement is something continuous, and action is movement. The best in every- 
thing, however, is the medium with regard to us, since this is according to 
the demand of knowledge and reason.®° 


The important passage just quoted contains the essential elements 
in the notion of virtue which runs through the entire ethics of Aristotle. 
The two extremes and the necessary intermediate term are clearly 
enumerated and developed. An obvious parallel to this text is found in 
the Second Book of the Nicomachean Ethics where Aristotle employs 
the same three terms; it is merely a change of expression when he now 
says that “in everything which is continuous and divisible, a more, a 
less, and an equality must be assumed.’’®! This parallel passage of the 
Nicomachean Ethics also explains those two viewpoints which the text 
of the Eudemian Ethics merely mentions. With regard to the relationship 
of one term to another, the right medium is that which “has equal distance 
from either extreme.’’ With regard to us, however, the right medium 
is what “causes neither excess nor deficiency.” ® This latter medium 
can vary according to individual persons and actual circumstances, and 
is in each case determined by knowledge and reason. 


With regard to our question, the most important and significant 
feature in the above-quoted passage is the reference to continuity and 
divisibilty at the beginning; for these two notions are the real basis from 


60 “Quibus ita determinatis, constituendum in omni continuo divisibili- 
que excessum defectum mediumque (b7epoy) xat edreupig xat uécov) reperiri, 
atque haec vel mutuo ad se in vicem vel nostri respectu, ut gymnastica, 
medicina, aedificatoria, gubernatoria, et quaecumque actiones aliae, sive 
iuxta scientiam institutae sive scientiae expertes, aut artificiosae sive 
inartificiosae: motus enim continuum quippiam est, actio vero motus. In 
omnibus vero scientia et ratio medium nostri respectu et quid optimum sit 
praecipit.” Ibid. 2. 3 (I220b 21—8). 

61 “Licet igitur in omni re continente ac dividua et plus et minus et 
aequale (td pwév mActov to S'Ehattov td S’toov) sumere; eaque vel ex ipsa 
re iudicantur vel ad nos referuntur. Aequale autem quiddam medium est 
inter nimium et parum (yéoov te SrepBoAye xal eAretbews).”” Eth. Nic. 2.5 
(1106a 26—9). In his explanation Aristotle thus uses again the same set of 
terms which we find in the Eudemian Ethics, replacing now the word drepoxh 
by the parallel expression brepBorn. 

62 Eth. Nic. 2. 5 (1106a 29—32). 
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which Aristotle deduces those three terms, particularly the necessity 
of that intermediate term in which he finds virtue. This reference, which 
is almost literally the same in both Ethics, is an allusion to the realm 
of physics, because continuity and divisibility are qualities of an ex- 
tended and coherent physical thing or process.** Such a deduction of 
an ethical principle from notions of physics may, in the first moment, 
come as a surprise; and Aristotle apparently seeks to justify this step 
by adding that “movement is something continuous, and action is 
movement.”®5 The science of ethics is concerned with good and bad 
actions, and they, in turn, belong to the more general category of move- 
ment or change to which the laws of physics apply. The law which 
pertains to the present case is the principle that any movement or 
change from one contrary extreme to another is something extended and 
continuous, and that the other extreme, therefore, is not reached imme- 
diately, but only after passing through some intermediate stages.** For 


68 The Eudemian Ethics (2.3) states: ‘‘Anrtéov 6 év &xavtt ovuveyet 
xual drapetG éotiv...” (1220b 21—2). Using the same words, the Nico- 
machean Ethics (2. 5) declares: “°Ev ravti 8% ovveyet xal Srarpet gorr 
AaPetv...’* (1106a 26—7). 

64 Divisibility implies the physical extension of a thing or process, 
whereas continuity means the unity of all parts of this extended, divisible 
object. See the two definitions of the continuum which St. Thomas Aquinas 
mentions in his Commentary to Aristotle’s Physics: “‘[1] Continuum est 
quod est divisibile in infinitum . . . [2] Continuum est cuius partes ad unum 
terminum communem copulantur.”” Comment. in 8 libr. Phys. 3. 1, lect. 1.3 
(Op. omnia fed. Leon.] 2. 102a). St. Thomas distinguishes the same two 
definitions in his Comment. in libr. De caelo et mundo 1.1, lect. 2.2 (Op. 
omnia (ed. Leon.] 3. 6a), where he characterizes them as material and formal 
definition. 

65 “<“FT piv yap xlvnoug ovveyéc, H 5 mpaEtc xtvnorc.” Eth. Eud. 2.3 
(1220b 26—7). — In connection with this deduction of an ethical principle 
from notions of physics, a study of H. Kalchreuter deserves mention; it 
brings out, as a major point, that the idea of a right and well-balanced 
inedium was present primarily in the realm of natural science (Heraclitus, 
Empedocles, and Democritus who use the terms trepBorn — Brreuac — 
toov) and in Hippocratic medicine (wetpix xp%orc), and that Aristotle has 
applied this idea then also to ethics (Die MEXZOTH® bei und vor Arisioteles 
(Diss. Tiibingen 1911] 9—10, 46—9, 51, 60, 62). See also H. Schilling, Das 
Ethos der Mesotes: Eine Studie zur Nikomachischen Ethik des Aristoteles, 
Heidelberger Abhandlungen zur Philosophie und ihrer Geschichte 22 (Diss. 
Cologne: Tiibingen 1930) 11—12, 14—15, 26. 

86 For a brief presentation of this important Aristotelian notion of 
change see B. Hechich, op. cit., 166—9. After enumerating the three kinds 
of change between contraries (change of place, of quality, and of quantity) 
the author continues: “Ista triplex mutatio non fit tota simul in instanti, 
seu non est instantanea, sed per medium continuum, in infinitum divisibile, 
in tempore transit” (167). — In Phys. 5.3, Aristotle himself defines the 
medium in the following way: “Id est autem inter (ueta&b), ad quod prius 
accedere aptum est id quod mutatur, quam ad id in quod ultimum mutatur, 
secundum naturam continue subiens mutationem’”’ (226b 23—5). 
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this reason, between two extremes of such a continuous and divisible 
reality, there is necessarily a medium. 


When Aristotle speaks about moral actions in terms of movement and 
applies to them the laws of a physical process, we may, for a moment, 
have the impression that he means the individual human act, and be 
inclined too quickly to see the continuity between the beginning and 
the end of such a single act. But this is not what Aristotle has in mind; 
for the virtue which he intends to define as the right medium in a 
divisible continuum is certainly not the intermediate part of this act, 
but comprises the entire human act. The continuity to which Aristotle 
refers in the present connection is of a different nature and lies in an 
entirely different direction. By setting up two contrary extremes of 
human behavior with regard to a definite situation — such as prodigality 
and avarice with regard to the handling of material goods, as we have 
seen in the example earlier in this section — Aristotle establishes a 
certain range within which a man may act. These possible modes of 
action all lie somewhere between the two extremes, but at various 
distances from them; they are unlimited in number and together con- 
stitute a line of gradual, continuous transition from one extreme to the 
other.®? This scale of possible ways of conduct with regard to a definite 


67 The two different kinds of a 
continuity and movement may be €¢xtreme excess 
illustrated in the following way: If : Gradual 
the extended and continuous move- Other inter- scale 
ment of the individual human act is ™édiate degrees pa 
indicated by a horizontal arrow, then he sieht e 
the range of possible modes of acting 8 _. {| continuum 
is signified by a number of parallel j,ogiym: VIRTUE of 
horizontal arrows, which all together : =~ possible 
form a vertical scale, like that of a other inter- ways of 
thermometer. This vertical scale is mediate degrees 
the continuum which Aristotle now 
has in mind, and in which that move- 
ment takes place of which he is 
speaking. — In order to express also 
the unity of the acting subject which 
can realize all these possible modes 
of conduct, and in order to indicate, 
at the same time, that the virtue is ‘in 
not only something intermediate right 
(uecédty¢) but also the best and there- 
fore a summit (d&xpdtyc, see Eth. 
Nic. 2. 6 [1107a 6]), we may follow 
the idea of a scheme presented by 
H. Schilling, op. cit., 23, and arrange 
these arrows in such a way that they 
all proceed from one point which 
symbolizes the acting subject. Those 














acting 








medium 77 
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situation is the continuum of which Aristotle is now speaking. Such a 
divisible continuum necessarily has something intermediate, and the 


virtuous act is the right medium in the scale of countless other possible 
manners of acting. 


The “‘movement” within this gradual scale of possible modes of 
action is not a movement or change in the usual sense of a single physical 
process; but these countless possibilities between the two extremes 
nevertheless form a true continuum. The necessary unity, which is so 
characteristic of any continuum,® rests in this case not only on the 
gradual, unbroken transition, but also on the other facts that all these 
possible ways of conduct are concerned with the same situation and can 
all be realized in one subject. Aristotle is, therefore, justified in applying 
the physical laws of a continuum, in this case the law of a necessary 
intermediate reality between two extremes, to such a gradual scale of 
possible modes oi action. 


On the background of this idea of a physical continuum and of the 
other idea of unity with regard to the situation and the acting subject, 
the present development and application of the axiom of a necessary 
middle term in the field of ethics is thus, in the final analysis, similar to 
the two previous quotations from Aristotle which we examined before. 
In as far as the scale of possible manners of acting has two ends and 
something im between, we find a condition that corresponds to the law 
of extension and quantity mentioned in the first quotation; in as far as 
the two wrong extremes are two contrary realities which belong to the 
same situation and can be realized in one subject, we have the basic ele- 
ments of the second quotation which implies the idea of a common 
substratum. Wherever the axiom that two extremes demand a third, 
intermediate member appears in the works of Aristotle, it is deduced 


arrows which represent the extremes lead from this point into opposite 
directions to left and right. The arrow in the middle, signifying the virtue, 
stands vertically and reaches highest in the order of values. The other modes 
of conduct are somewhere in between. The points of all these arrows form 
a semicircle which now represents the continuum in question. — The 
explanation of H. Schilling on this point culminates in the statement: 
“‘Jedem Situationskreis steht ‘eine ganze Skala von Verhaltungswetsen’, ein 
ganzes ‘Kontinuum méglicher ec’ gegeniiber (Nicolai Hartmann ‘Ethik’, 
S. 400f.)” (op. cit., 22—3). 

68 In Phys. 5.3, Aristotle concludes his definition of continuum by 
saying: ‘“‘Patet in his esse continuum, ex quibus aptum est unum quid fieri 
tactu; et ut fit ipsum continuum unum, sic et ipsum totum fore unum” 
(227a 10—16). — St. Thomas remarks in his Comment. in libr. De caelo et 
mundo 1.1, lect. 2.2: ‘‘Unitas enim continui est quasi forma ipsius’” (Op. 
omnia [ed. Leon.] 3. 6a). 
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from a physical thing or process, and is applied to situations that are 
similar to them.®® 

This constant and inseparable connection of Aristotle’s axiom with 
continuous realities in the realm of physics places a definite limit to its 
applicability. The use of this axiom is not really justified where such a 
continuous reality and unity of subject is lacking. Now, both in the 
afore-mentioned argument in favor of the Immaculate Conception and 
in St. Bonaventure’s principle as applied to the three levels in creation, 
we find completely different and independent realities which do not 
constitute a continuum or unity of subject in any real sense; therefore 
the axiom, as Aristotle developed it, cannot form a sufficient basis and 
proof for the necessity of an intermediate member between extremes of 
this kind. If the axiom is nevertheless applied in such cases, it plays a 
role which essentially exceeds its original limits and can, for this reason, 
not be considered any more as truly Aristotelian. It may be that Ari- 
stotle’s axiom of a necessary intermediate reality has provided the 
exterior form of expression for that principle which the Scholastics later 
applied to every order of beings; but the real sources of the ideas behind 
this Scholastic principle lie elsewhere. To determine these sources and 
to see their relationship to one another, will now be our difficult, but 
also very interesting task. 


§2 
The Real and Ultimate Sources of the Principle: 
The Pythagoreans and Plato 


The detailed analysis of the preceding Aristotelian texts, to which 
St. Bonaventure himself or at least the Quaracchi-edition refers, has 


6° This is also true with regard to a passage in Metaph. 9 (10). 5, where 
Aristotle states that ‘‘an opposition of contraries always has some medium 
between its extremes (évavtiwoig ... eyer del Eautijcg te petakd)’’ (1056a 
I2—15). The context, in this case the preceding chapter 4 about contraries, 
makes it very clear that Aristotle means only extremes which can change 
into one another, and the “‘greatest difference” (1055a 4) of which he speaks is 
that distance within which such a transition from one extreme to the other is 
still possible (1055 b 16—17). Accordingly, things of a different genus cannot 
stand in such an opposition; for ‘‘they have no way to one another, but are 
too far apart and cannot be brought together (&ovu8Anta). In the case of a 
difference in species, however, something comes into being out of the con- 
traries as out of extremes.’ (1055a 6—9). The same idea is further emphasi- 
zed by the repeated reference to a common substratum in which this change 
takes place (1055a 29—31; also 1056b 2). We thus see that what Aristotle 
here states about a necessary medium between extremes applies only to the 
particular situation in such an opposition, and Aristotle himself explicitly 
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not only disproved these texts as genuine sources of St. Bonaventure’s 
principle by showing their limits and insufficiency in this respect, but 
has, at the same time, brought us into contact with some definite other 
sources. Twice we met ideas that proved to be distinctly Platonic,7° and 
the first text we examined even mentioned the Pythagoreans by name.” 
Here we have reached the real sources, which contain the main elements 
of St. Bonaventure’s principle and have been the basis for its develop- 
ment. 

The first definite traces of our principle, however, are still older than 
these sources and appear very early in Greek literature. The three terms 
of the principle are clearly enumerated in an ancient fragment which 
bears the name of Orpheus and declares: “God holds — as the old saying 
has it — the beginning and the end and the middle of all things.” ”* The 
parenthetic remark in this fragment indicates that this statement existed 
as a traditional saying already at the time when the Orpheus text was 
written, which means that the first roots of our principle reach back 
into an even earlier period. The three terms which the fragment enu- 
merates are most likely an expression of totality, just as we have seen 
before in several quotations from Aristotle.** But it is interesting to note 
that, in this case, the two extremes are mentioned first and only after- 
wards the intermediate part, which thus seems to function also as a 
kind of connection between the extremes. 

The parallel between this old Orpheus fragment and the above- 
mentioned Pythagorean passage, quoted by Aristotle in the treatise On 
the Heavens, is surprisingly close. The two texts not only use the same 
expressions for the three terms, but they also have a religious theme in 
common in as far as they both refer to God or divine worship. In view 


turns against any attempt to demand, on the basis of this statement, a 
necessary medium between things that lie beyond these definite limits 
(1056a 30—bz2). — More about the nature of the medium between such 
contrary extremes will follow later in Section D, § 1. 

70 See above, p. 12 and 17. 


71 See above, p. 4. J. Ziircher characterizes the first chapter of De 
caelo as ‘‘quite Pythagorean, according to the tradition: Archytas — Plato 
— Aristotle” (Aristoteles’ Werk und Geist, 131). 

72 "OQ udv 8h Oedc, omep xal 6 madouds Adyos, &pxHY te xal tTehevTy 
xal wtoa ta&v bvtav andvtav Zyav.’’ See H. Diels, Die Fragmente der Vor- 
sokvatikery (8. ed. by W. Kranz, Berlin 1956) 1. B. 6 (1. 8). — Similar enu- 
merations of these three terms are also found in fragments from Pytha- 
goreans, as that of Ocellus (H. Diels, op. cit., 48.8 [1.441]) and of other 
anonymous authors (ibid. 58. B. 2 [1. 451]). — About the notion of medium 
and its development in the antiquity see also G. Garuti, ““Giusto mezzo,” 
Enc. F. 2 (1957) 807—8. 


78 See above, p. 4 with notes 7 and 8. 
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of the fact that the Orphic cult and literature, although being primarily 
of religious character, have exercised a great influence on the Pytha- 
goreans,** a real connection between these two quotations may very 
well exist. 

But whatever the exact relationship may be, in one respect the 
Pythagoreans have made an important step beyond this simple enumera- 
tion of three terms and forward towards the principle as stated later by 
St. Bonaventure: they gave special attention to the idea of a medium 
as a connecting and harmonizing link between certain extremes. In 
accordance with their basic doctrine that all things are finally constituted 
and determined by numbers,’® they inclined to find this connecting 
link in the realm of mathematics, the laws of which they also applied 
to nature. They must have been strongly confirmed in this approach 
by the discovery that the musical intervals depended on certain arith- 
metical ratios of lengths of strings at the same tension.7® Besides dis- 
covering the theory of proportion, the Pythagoreans also worked out the 
arithmetic, the geometric, and the harmonic means.”77_ Now, a propor- 
tion always consists of extreme and intermediate members; and the 
Pythagoreans considered the intermediate part of such a proportion as 
a perfect connection between the extremes because it establishes the 
balance and harmonious relationship among all the members involved. 


The same idea of a connecting medium was used and further devel- 
oped by Plato. A famous passage in the Symposium presents the Eros 
as one of those great demons that stand in the middle between God and 
mortals, in order to bring prayer and sacrifices from men to God and 
to deliver missions and answers from God to men.7§ About this demon 
the text then states that, “being in the middle between the two, it fills 


74 See e. g. the article “Orpheus” in Encyclop. Brit. 16 (1960) 935b. 


75 See the description of the Pythagorean doctrine given by Aristotle 
in Metaph. 1. 5 (985b 23—986a 21). 


76 The principal intervals are: 1: 2 = octave, 2: 3 = perfect fifth, and 
3:4 = perfect fourth. See e. g. the article “Pythagoras and Pythagoreanism” 
in Encyclop. Brit. 18 (1960) 803a—b. 

77 The Neoplatonist Iamblichus mentions these three means as having 
been held by Pythagoras and the mathematicians of his school (H. Diels, 
op. cit., 18. 15 (1. 110). — H. Schilling remarks that the word weosdtm>¢ seems 
to have originated in Pythagorean philosophy, where it signified the inter- 
mediate member of a mathematical proportion (op. cit., 14, note 4). 

78 J. Ziircher sees in the mention of demons a sign of a later redaction, 
made particularly by Polemon, the head of the Platonic Academy from 
315—270 B. C. He bases this assumption on the fact that a developed belief 
in demons existed in the Academy only since Xenocrates (Das Corpus 
Academicum, 66). 
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out everything so that the universe itself is bound together in itself.”7® 
While this text mentions the connecting function of an intermediate 
being more as a fact, there is another text which clearly states also the 
necessity of such a bond. This important passage occurs in the Timaeus, 
where Plato discusses the existence of the four elements. From the fact 
that the world had to be both visible and tangible, Plato draws the 
conclusion that it was composed, in the first place, of fire and earth. 
Having established these two elements as extremes, the author then 
declares with regard to the remaining, intermediate elements: “It is not 
possible that two things alone should be conjoined without a third; for 
there must needs be some intermediary bond to connect the two.’’®® In 
his further explanation and justification of this necessary bond, Plato 
follows the Pythagorean pattern by referring to the law of proportion 
which says that, in order to combine two cubic numbers in a proportion, 
two mean proportionals are required.*! Therefore, in a world of three 
dimensions — to which the cubic numbers refer — the two extreme ele- 
ments demand for their conjunction two intermediate elements.*® Plato 
considers this proportion as the best and most beautiful bond because 
it “‘most perfectly unites into one both itself and the things which it 
binds together.”’* 

In this passage of the Timaeus we thus find the doctrines of the 
Pythagoreans and of Plato combined; they are the two fundamental 
sources of St. Bonaventure’s principle, and to them all other given 
sources can be traced back. But these two sources are very remote; for 
the way from here to the period of St. Bonaventure is a long one. The 
next task in explaining our principle is to discover, as far as possible, 
through what channels these ideas have been transmitted, what further 
development has taken place, and in what form they may have finally 
reached tne Seraphic Doctor. 


79 “Ry uéow 52 bv duqotépwv cuurAnpot, ote td nav adtd abt cuvde- 
déc0u.”’ Symposium 202. E (Zurich-edition). 

80 “Ado 8& pdva xar&> ovviotacat tpitov ywpic ob} duvatév’ Seoubv yap 
év péow Set tia duqotv cuvaywydv ylyvecba. Timaeus 31. B—C; transl. by 
R. G. Bury, Plato 7. 59, LCL (Cambridge, Mass., 1942). 

81 How two cubic numbers are joined together by two intermediate 
numbers, is shown in the following scheme: 

a? : ab = a®b: ab? = ab?: b® 
GF: Gite =12 3:16 = 16 :27 
Other proportions with connecting intermediate members occur in Timaeus 
36. A and 43. D. 

82 “Te 88 otepek lx wev obdérote, So St del weodtnTES cuvapydétrover.” 
Timaeus 32. B. 

83 “‘Acoudy St xddAtotos ¢ av abtov xal ta ovvdobueva Ste pdAtota Ev zory.”” 
Ibid. 31.C (transl. by R.G. Bury, loc. cit.). 
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Section B 


Proximate Sources of St. Bonaventure as Contained or Reflected 
in the SUMMA and the GLOSSA of Alexander of Hales 


§1 
The Doctrine of Alexander of Hales on Creation in Particular 


Although there remain some doubts as to the exact time at which 
St. Bonaventure joined the Franciscan Order, it is now generally assu- 
med, after careful studies of various existing testimonies, that this took 
place in 1243.* In the following year he must definitely have begun his 
theological studies at the University of Paris, where Alexander of Hales 
was still Magister Regens and remained in this office until his death 
on August 15, 1245.8° St. Bonaventure himself repeatedly refers with 
great veneration to Alexander of Hales as “our Father and Master,” 
and explicitly professes to follow his teaching with particular fidelity.** 

Because of this close relationship between the respected master and 
his faithful student, the works of Alexander of Hales have a special 
place among the immediate sources of St. Bonaventure; they must be 
regarded as a necessary and also promising object of investigation in 
our search for traces of the principle about three members in every 


perfect order. When thinking of Alexander of Hales, the first work 


84 See esp. the Prolegomena in libvum III necnon in libros I et II 
“Summae Fratris Alexandri,” vol. 4 in the Quaracchi-edition of the Summa 
Theologica of Alexander of Hales (Quaracchi 1948) p. CLIIIa with note 1, 
written by V. Doucet. The year 1243 is the later one among several given 
dates, see E. Gilson, La philosophie de Saint Bonaventure, EPM 4 (2. ed. 
Paris 1943) 10. 

85 See the above-mentioned Prolegomena, p. CLIIb—CLIIla, where 
V. Doucet lists the principal arguments indicating that Alexander of Hales 
continued in his office at the University until the end of his life. 

86 ““Quemadmodum in primo libro sententiis adhaesi Magistri Senten- 
tiarum et communibus opinionibus magistrorum, et potissime patris et 
magistri nostri bonae memoriae fratris Alexandri, sic in consequentibus 
libris ab eorum vestigiis non vecedam.” With regard to eight opinions held 
by Peter Lombard, but commonly abandoned by the Scholastics, St. Bona- 
venture states again, and now with an exclusive reference to Alexander of 
Hales: ‘““Verumtamen pater et magister nostey bonae memoriae frater Alexan- 
der in nulla harum ipsum sustinuit, sed potius contrarium sensit, cuius 
vestigiis praecipue inhaerere propono.” See the Praelocutio ad prowm. in 
II Sent., ed. by F. Delorme, S. Bonaventurae Collationes in Hexaemeron et 
Bonaventuriana quaedam selecta, BFSMA 8 (Quaracchi 1934) 357 and 360. 
About the authenticity of this Praelocutio (Quaracchi-edition II. 1—3) see 
esp. F. Henquinet, ‘‘Trois petits écrits théologiques de Saint Bonaventure 
a la lumiére d’un quatriéme, inédit,’”’ Mélanges Auguste Pelzer, Univ. de 
Louvain — Recueil de travaux d’hist. et de philol. 3. 26 (Louvain 1947) 
195—216. — The addition ‘‘patris et magistri nostri’ appears also in I 
Sent. 23. 2. 3. ad 7 (II. 547b). 
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which usually comes to our mind is the voluminous Summa Theologica, 
which bears his name and was previously ascribed to him, but which is 
now recognized as a compilation made by several Masters of the early 
Franciscan School in Paris and based on his works, teaching, and perhaps 
directions.87 In this work, now also referred to as the Summa Fratris 
Alexandri or the Summa Halesiana, we find two sections of considerable 
length which come so close to some basic notions in St. Bonaventure’s 
principle that we should certainly expect some parallels or allusions to 
this principle, and the lack of them might at first surprise us. 

One of these sections deals with the order of the universe ;** but all 
we find here is a discussion about the necessary gradation of all things 
in creation. Basing his exposition on St. Augustine’s definition of order 
as “‘an arrangement of equal and unequal things, by which to each one 
is assigned its place,”’*® the author of the Summa sees the required order 
of the universe in the fact that certain creatures always stand above 
others and thus possess priority over them,*® and that the creatures 
have their place in this order particularly according to their greater or 
less distance from the First Principle.*! As efficient cause of this order 
in creation the last chapter mentions the three familiar attributes of 
divine power, wisdom, and goodness, but appropriates it in a special 
way to divine wisdom; “for it belongs to wisdom to order things duly 
among themselves.‘®? But much as these general ideas about order show 
a similarity with the doctrine of St. Bonaventure, this entire section 


87 See the above-mentioned Prolegomena and also the introduction to 
vol. 1 of the Glossa in quatuor libros Sent. Petri Lomb., BFSMA 12 (Quaracchi 
1951) 5*—130*, likewise written by V. Doucet. For a brief summary of the 
pertinent points in the Prolegomena see A. Fuerst, An Historical Study of 
the Doctrine of the Omnipresence of God in Selected Writings between 1220— 
1270, CUA-Theol. Stud. (2. series) 62 (Diss. Washington 1951) 23—9. 

88 Summa theol. II1—1. 1. 2, quaest. 4: De creatura secundum relationem 
seu de ordine universi (ed. Quaracchi 2. tog—14). 

8° “Ordo autem sic definitur ab Augustino XIX De civitate Dei [13. 1]: 
‘Ordo est parium dispariumque rerum sua cuique loca tribuens dispositio’ 
[ML 41. 640].” Ibid. c. 1 (no. 86) (10ga). 

80 “Ordo in partibus universi attenditur secundum prius et posterius 
et simul ...; magis tamen respicit prius et posterius. In illis etiam quae 
dicuntur esse simul, invenitur aliquo modo prius et posterius.”” Ibid. c. 4, 
p- 1 (no. 89) sol. (113a). The first answer to the objections mentions the 
same universal gradation (ibid. ad 1a). 

%1 [bid. p. 3 (114b). 

%2 “TDicitur tamen propter appropriationem quod congruit sapientiae 
divinae ordo, quia ordinare res decenter in se congruit sapientiae.”” [bid. c. 5 
(no. go), p. I (114a); see also c. 2 (no. 87) fund. 2 (109a). — Chapter 5 dis- 
cusses in part 2 also the final cause of this order (114a—b), and chapter 3 
(no. 88) deals with the ordination of all things towards man (111a—112b); 
but this aspect is characterized by St. Bonaventure as ordo in finem and is 
not the same order of which the principle of the three terms speaks. 
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does not contain any reference to a threefold division, to say nothing 
of the necessity of an intermediate creature. 

In one place we do find a quotation from the previously mentioned 
passage in Aristotle’s treatise On the Heavens, in which the number three 
is considered as an expression of totality and completeness.® This 
quotation, although rendering the Aristotelian text rather freely, 
nevertheless shows, at least in its general structure, some parallels to the 
same quotation in St. Bonaventure.™ But if we compare the way in 
which the two authors make use of this quotation, we notice an impor- 
tant difference: while the Seraphic Doctor aims particularly at the 
number three and uses this text to confirm the existence of three Persons 
in God, the author of the Summa merely concentrates on the idea of 
gradation and totality. 

The number three is mentioned in this quotation; it now has, how- 
ever, an addition which corresponds to the Aristotelian text but does not 
appear in St. Bonaventure. The quotation in the Swmma says that “‘we 
employ the words ‘all’ and ‘entire’ first to three.’’ The addition of the 
expression “‘first’’ opens the way to a different understanding and 
application of this text. The number three is now used only to confirm 
the idea that a complete universe requires a flurality of grades which 
includes at least three levels. There is no sign of any attempt to establish 
a ternary by limiting the number of grades in creation to three; on the 
contrary, the immediately following reference to an ‘‘increasing reces- 
sion’”’ from a higher to a lower level conveys the idea of a much greater 
number of degrees. 

%3 “Ad hoc vero quod dicit AUGUSTINUS: ‘Si essent aequalia, non 
essent omnia,’ intelligendum est quod per aequalitatem non tollitur multi- 
tudo rerum conditarum, sed sufficientia ; sed si esset sola aequalitas, tollere- 
tur sufficientia, quae per ‘omne’ designatur. ‘Omne’ enim dicitur cui non 
potest addi; addi autem potest aequalitati: plus enim est esse aequalia et 
inaequalia quam aequalia. Praeterea, PHILOSOPHUS dicit [De caelo 1. 1]: 
‘Omne et totum super tres ponimus in primis’; magis autem et magis recedendo 
est plus de inaequalitate: aequalitas enim manet indivisa, inaequalitas vero 


divisibilis est, et ideo ad completionem universi necessaria fuit inaequalitas.” 
Ibid. c. 4 (no. 89), p. 1, ad 1b (113a). For the entire passage in Aristotle see 
above, note 7. 

%4 If the two quotations are placed side by side, they present the follow- 
ing picture: 
Alexander of H.: | ““Omne et totum super tres ponimus | in primis.” 
St. Bonaventure: | ‘‘Omne enim perfectum | in tribus dicimus.”’ | 
For the complete text of St. Bonaventure see above, p. 3 and note 4. In 
tracing the quotation of Alexander of Hales back to the Aristotelian text 
(which is quoted above, note 7), we find difficulties similar to those in 
St. Bonaventure’s quotation. The expression omne et totum and its close 
connection with the number three seem to correspond to line 268a 11, whereas 
the final words in primis clearly point to line 268a 18/19, which is the only 
place in this chapter where the word xpdérov is used. 
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In order to understand the principal meaning of this quotation in 
the present context, we must bear in mind that this passage of the 
Summa seeks to explain a statement of St. Augustine which says about 
creatures that “they would not be all if they were equal.”®> The word 
“all” has obviously been the decisive cue for introducing the quotation 
from Aristotle, and the only purpose of this quotation is now to prove, 
by means of an additional argument, the need of inequality and gradation 
among created things, by which alone the universe is made truly com- 
plete. 

The following section of the Summa speaks about the perfection of the 
universe®* and explicitly raises the question as to whether creation 
would be perfect if certain parts, like the angels, the inferior creatures, 
or those harmful to man, were missing.®°? The term “perfect” is now 
explained as meaning “‘something that does not lack any of the parts 
belonging to it,”®* and we are told that these parts are necessary for the 
integrity of the universe in as far as they all contribute to its perfection 
in some respect; but nothing in this section reminds us of St. Bonaven- 
ture’s doctrine and argumentation about the position of man. The last 
chapter does mention the fact that the parts of creation have a perfection 
which consists in a certain connection between them,%? and that the 
fall of the highest created spirits would disturb the stability and harmony 
of things; but again, the presence of man in particular is not demanded 
or even mentioned. 


Besides this Summa Theologica we now also possess Alexander’s 
Glossa on the Sentences of Peter Lombard, which was discovered only in 
1945/46 and recognized as an authentic work of his. But as far as the 
doctrine on creation is concerned, we find a similar situation. Although 


%5 De div. quaest. 83, q. 41: Cum omnia Deus fecerit, quare non aequalia 
fecerit ? —- ‘‘Quia non essent omnia, si essent aequalia: non enim essent 
multa rerum genera, quibus conficitur universitas, primas et secundas, et 
deinceps usque ad ultimas ordinatas habens creaturas: et hoc est quod 
dicitur, omnia” (ML 40. 27). — St. Bonaventure quotes from the same 
passage when speaking about the necessary gradation in the created world; 
see Chapter I (Franc. Stud. 20 [1960]), p. 293, note 89. 


%6 Summa theol. II—1. 1.2, q. 5: De perfectione universi (2. 115—20). 

8? Ibid. c. 3: Utrum aliquibus bonis deficientibus sit perfectio. Art. 1—3 
(no. 93—5) (116a—118b). 

88 “Dicitur perfectum cui nihil deest de partibus sibi convenientibus.”’ 
Ibid. c. t (no. gt) (115b). 

89 “‘Si vero loquamur de ipsis partibus in esse suo, habent quamdam 
perfectionem intra, quae secundum Augustinum vocatur connexio, quae 


tamen connexio non est sine virtute divina res mundi in ordine connectente.” 
Ibid. c. 6 (no. 98) concl. (120b). 
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the intermediate position of man! and also the reasons for a union 
between soul and body? are mentioned, the explanations of these 
points are very brief and do not go beyond that which Peter Lombard 
had written before in his Sentences. The only additional element of 
interest to us is a quotation from St. John Damascene which, at the end, 
mentions the visible and invisible world of creation, and brings in man 
as the combination of these two.1® But since the text is quoted mainly 
to show the goodness of God as the source of creation, the remark on 
man appears to have entered only accidentally. A closer look at the 
sources of this quotation is needed in order to realize its importance 
with regard to St. Bonaventure’s doctrine on the position of man. We 
shall return to this quotation in the next section about further sources. 


§2 
The Teaching of Alexander of Hales 
on Other Subjects in General 


Although the works of Alexander of Hales do not show real elements 
of St. Bonaventure’s principle in sections where we should expect them, 
we find very definite and valuable parallels in both the Glossa and the 
Summa as soon as we broaden the basis of our investigation and include 


other subjects. This reminds us of St. Bonaventure, who likewise uses 
and explains his principle not so much when dealing with creation as 
when discussing the doctrine of the Blessed Trinity. 

Alexander of Hales definitely knows of an argument that is called 
ex vatione medii. It means that, if two extremes exist, an intermediate 
reality exists also, provided that such a middle term does not involve 
an impossibility or contradiction, ‘‘since nothing is incomplete in the 
order of the universe.‘‘!® In the case to which we are now referring, the 


100 “‘Iy medio... Respondeo: secundum existentiam ultimus est; 
secundum dignitatem tamen dicitur in medio positus, quoniam superior est 
aliis creaturis et inferior angelis.’’ Glossa in II Sent. Petri Lomb. 1. 26, 
BFSMA 13 (Quaracchi 1952) I1. 

101 [bid. 1. 28 (op. cit., 12—13). 

102 “Bonitatem. Ioannes Damascenus, cap. 18 [De fide orthod. 2. 2]: 
‘Quia igitur bonus et superbonus Deus, non contentus est sui ipsius contem- 
platione, sed superabundantia bonitatis acceptavit generari quaedam qui- 
bus benefaceret et participatura sua bonitate ex non-ente ad esse perduxit 
et condidit universa visibilia et invisibilia, et eum qui componitur ex visibili 
et invisibili hominem’.’’ Ibid. 1. 19 (op. cit., 8—9). 

103 “‘Quaeritur autem utrum aliqua creatura possit esse coaeva Creatori, 
propter vationem medit.”’ Ibid. 1. 8 (op. cit., 5). 

104 The Summa explains with regard to the same point: ‘‘Cum ergo haec 
duo extrema sint in universo et in ordine universi nihil est incompletum, 
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principle is used in an argument favoring the opposite opinion,!®> but 
it likewise appears in connection with the author’s own reasoning. Three 
persons in one nature, as realized in the Blessed Trinity, and two natures 
in one person, as realized in Christ, are shown in the Glossa as two 
possible cases between the two extremes of one person in one nature, 
as in one man, and that of several persons in several different natures, 
as in the case of a man and an angel. These intermediate realities are 
presented here on the basis of the principle that “extremes do not 
actually exist unless there are also intermediate members in which there 
is no opposition.”1°* The Summa takes up the same point. But while 
mentioning only one intermediate case, namely that of three persons 
in one nature in God, this passage takes two further significant steps 
in the direction towards our principle of St. Bonaventure: it declares 
this intermediate reality as necessary,!°7 and it mentions, as an additional 
reason for the existence of such an intermediate reality, the connection 
and perfection of the universe.1°® 

The statement of another argument, namely that “the medium must 
communicate with the extremes,’’!® is only a special aspect of the same 
principle. The emphasis now lies on the nature of that required medium. 
It functions as an intermediate member because of the fact that it 
possesses qualities of both extremes, as we have seen before in St. Bona- 
venture. Alexander of Hales uses this principle, for instance, when 
presenting the Blessed Trinity, in whom simplicity and plurality are 
found together, as a necessary intermediate between the absolute unity 


. erunt ergo illa duo media, si non obviet eis impossibilitas rationis’’ (II—1. 
I. 2. 2. 4. I. I [mo. 67] arg. 11 [2. 85a]). — See also note no. 1 to the text of 
the Glossa in II Sent. 1. 8 (op. cit., 5). 

105 This argument defends the possibility of a created being without 
beginning on the basis that it would be the required medium between God, 
the Uncaused Being without beginning, and the caused creatures with a begin- 
ning. — In his answer (Glossa, loc. cit. ; Summa theol., loc. cit.,ad 11 [2.87b)) 
Alexander does not reject the principle, but shows that such a medium is 
impossible because it contradicts the very notion of creature, which means 
the coming from non-existence into existence, and thus having a beginning. 

106 “‘Cum ergo extrema non sint in actu rerum, nisi et media sint in 
quibus non est oppositio.”’ Glossa in I Sent. Petri Lomb. 31. 32b, BFSMA 12 
(Quaracchi 1951) 315. 

107 “‘Si ergo duo sunt extrema in rerum natura, et etiam unum medium 
est accipere quod similiter necessario intelligitur inter extrema.” Summa 
theol. I. 1. 3. 1. 2. 5 (mo. 81) fund. 2 (1. 1324). 

108 The argument is introduced with the words: “Hoc patet per con- 
nexionem perfectionis universi.” Ibid. 

109 “‘Vediator in quantum est homo. Contra: medium communicare debet 
extrema: ergo in quantum Deus et homo. — Respondeo: triplex est mediatio. 
Prima quoad naturam, inter humanam et divinam media, quae sit compacta 
ex utrisque; hoc est impossibile.’’ Glossa in III Sent. Petri Lomb. 19. 38, 
BFSMA 14 (Quaracchi 1954) 219. 


18 Franciscan Studies 1961 
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and simplicity of the Divine Essence on the one hand, and the extreme 
plurality and composition of creatures on the other.° He speaks about 
this kind of conjunction also among created things. Between the celestial 
bodies that emit rays of light and the receiving earthly elements is the 
moon, which both receives and gives this light. Similar intermediate 
creatures are mentioned also between the various levels of living beings. 
The purpose of all these intermediate members is the connection, unity, 
and beauty of creation. 

These texts of Alexander of Hales contain practically all the essential 
elements that appear later in St. Bonaventure’s principle of the three 
terms. We find in every example a middle term which has something 
in common with each of the two extremes. The reason for the presence 
and necessity of such a middle term is seen in the completeness and 
perfection that are believed to exist in the order of the universe. The 
specific function of this middle term is to prevent opposition among the 
different members and to join them together in a harmonious unity. 
There now remain for our discussion a few more passages, which not 
only show further parallels, but also explicitly mention certain inter- 
mediate sources from which they are taken or derived. The examination 
of these will allow us to come to some definite conclusions concerning 


the complete background of St. Bonaventure’s principle and concerning 
certain stages of its development. 


Section C 


Further Sources Mentioned in the Works of Alexander of Hales 
and their Respective Lines of Development 


§1 
St. John Damascene and his Sources in St. Gregory of Nazianz, 
Nemesius of Emesa, Origen, Poseidonius, and Plato 


We already mentioned one of the texts that refer to another source, 
namely Alexander’s quotation from St. John Damascene in the Glossa, 


110 “Ascendens ad simplicissimam unitatem a maxima diversitate 
necesse est per media transire exsistentia inter illa... Dico autem medium 
secundum intelligentiam, non secundum rem... Est ergo pluralitas per- 
sonarum divinarum medium inter unitatem et simplicitatem divinae essen- 
tiae et multitudinem et compositionem creaturae.”’ Glossa in I Sent. 31. 32¢ 
(op. cit., 315). 

111 “Tn universo sic est ad pulchritudinem eius quod semper est aliqua 
convenientia inter diversa quae sibi coniunguntur... Luna vecipit lumen, 
et in hoc convenit cum ipsis elementis, et dat lumen, et in hoc convenit cum 
ipsis corporibus supercaelestibus.”” Summa theol. II—1. 1. 2. 3. 6. 4 (no. 85) 
fund. 1 (2. 1074). 
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where the spiritual world, the material world, and man as the combina- 
tion of the two are briefly mentioned." This passage is taken from the 
Second Book of the important work De fide orthodoxa, which was known 
to the Scholastics through the Latin translation made by Burgundio 
about the middle of the twelfth century."* A closer look at this source 
shows that those three levels of creation, which the second chapter 
indicates, are further elaborated in the twelfth chapter of the same Book, 
where the author speaks about man in particular.™ Since the decisive 
phrase in this twelfth chapter about the purpose of man in creation 
uses a quotation from Gregory of Nazianz, we are immediately directed 
to this further source. In Oration 38 of this Greek Father we find, in 
fact, most of what St. John Damascene writes in the above-mentioned 
second and twelfth chapter.4> St. Gregory first describes how God, 
because of His goodness which calls for diffusion and extension, created 
the world of spirits and also the material universe, which in themselves 
were “‘silent praisers of the great work.” Referring to these two distinct 
levels, he then explains the role of man within this creation in the 
following words: 

However, there was not yet a harmonious combination of the two, nor 
any mixture of these opposite realities, which would manifest a still greater 
wisdom and an overflowing prodigality towards creatures; nor were all the 
riches of goodness discernible. Since the Word and Artist wanted to display 


all this, He made one living being out of the two [extremes], that is, out 
of the invisible and the visible nature: He made man.16 


This passage is a surprising parallel to St. Bonaventure’s second and 
also third argument for the necessity of man in creation, particularly 
with regard to the idea that the manifestation of the Creator reaches 
its highest degree in the creation of man, a thought which does not 
appear in any other part of our analysis. In as much as the two extreme 
levels of creation are considered as praisers of God’s greatness and 


112 De fide orthod. 2.2: De rerum creatione (MG 94. 864——5). See above, 
footnote 102. 

113 For the critical edition of this Latin translation see E. M. Buytaert, 
Saint John Damascene: De fide orthodoxa. Versions of Burgundio and Cer- 
banus, FIP—TS 8, St. Bonaventure, N. Y., 1955. 

114 De fide orthod. 2. 12: De homine (MG 94. 917—29). 


118 Gregory of Nazianz, Oratio 38, 9—11 (MG 36. 320—24). A duplicate 

of this part of Oration 38 is found in Oration 45, 5—7 (MG 36. 629—32). 

ane “Obra 8 jv epena 26 dupotépwy, ov8é tig plEtc tov évavttav, soplac 

petTovoc yeptouc, nal tho mepl tao pdcetc Tohutenetac’ ovdé 6 Tis Thobro¢ tis 

yabdty TOG Ppa «mg Tovto dé Bovdnbelc 6 texviTns émdetEacbar Adyoc, xat 

_ &y 2& &uqotépwv, dopétov te Aéyw xal dpatic ploswc, Snuroupyet tov EvOpw- 
’ Ovatio 38,11 (MG 36. 321 C). 
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power, we see represented all those three divine attributes upon which 
St. Bonaventure later bases his arguments. 

Although no particular sources of this text are mentioned, we are 
able to arrive at some conclusion concerning its origin. There is not 
only the general tendency of the Greek Fathers to favor Platonic ideas, 
but also another more specific sign which points in the same direction. 
St. Gregory of Nazianz sees the real source of creation in the goodness 
of God, which tends to diffuse itself and to communicate itself to others."? 
This principle concerning the nature of the good is usually traced back 
to Denis the Areopagite,“8 but has its deeper roots in the Neoplatonic 
system and in Platonism."* 

Of special interest and importance for our question is the way in 
which St. John Damascene uses this text of St. Gregory more than 
three hundred years later. Quoting some of it, he presents the same 
doctrine on the position of man in these words: 


However, there also had to come into being a mixture of the two [ex- 
tremes] ‘‘as a manifestation of a still greater wisdom and of an overflowing 
prodigality towards creatures,” as Gregory the Theologian says, and as a 
kind of bond between “‘the visible and the invisible nature.”’!2° 


117 “"HSer yeOivar td cyabdv ual ddetou1, d¢ mrclova elvar tk edepyetobmeva 


(totto yap tic dixpac Fv &yabdrytO¢).”’ Ibid. 9 (MG 36. 320C). — St. John 
Damascene takes this passage over and expresses the Divine Goodness in 
still stronger terms: “Quia igitur bonus et superbonus Deus, .. . super- 
abundantia bonitatis acceptavit generari quaedam, quibus bene faceret 
(6 &yabdc xat brepkyaBoc Oedc, ... brepBorz &yabdrntoc).’’ De fide orthod. 2. 2 
(MG 94. 864 C). The Latin version is that of Burgundio; see E. M. Buytaert, 
op. cit., 68. The additional emphasis expressed in the repeated use of the 
preposition Sxep- appears to be an influence of Denis the Areopagite, 
whom St. John Damascene followed particularly in his doctrine on God. 
B. Altaner, who lists the principal sources of St. John Damascene, remarks 
on this point: “‘In der Lehre von Gott schlieBt sich Johannes vor allem 
an Pseudo-Dionysius an”’ (Patrologie: Leben, Schriften und Lehre der Kirchen- 
viatey [5. ed., Freiburg 1958] 489). About this preposition as one of the 
characteristic features in Denis’ writings see J. Stiglmayr, Des heiligen 
Dionysius Areopagita angebliche Schriften iiber die beiden Hierarchien, BKV 
(Kempten 1o911), Introd. 19. 

118 The principle Bonum est diffusivum sui has been explained before 
in connection with St. Bonaventure’s third argument for the middle position 
of man in creation. See Chapter I (Franc. Stud. 20 [1960]), page 307—8. 

119 Concerning Platonic ideas in Gregory of Nazianz see R. Gottwald, 
De Gregorio Nazianzeno, platonico, Breslau 1906, and H. Pinault, Le Plato- 
nisme de S. Grégoive de Nazianze, Paris 1925. 

120 “"RSer dé xal 2& dupotépwy lew yevecbar, coptac yvdproua weltCovoc, xat 
tic Tepl tac Moers TOAUTEAELAG, Ho PHow 6 Oenydpoc T'pnydouoc, ofdv tia addecnov 
THs bpatic te xal dop&tov oicews.”’ De fide orth. 2.12 (MG 94.920A). The Latin 
translation of Burgundio reads: ‘‘Oportebat autem ‘ex utrisque mixtionem 
fieri, maioris sapientiae cognitionem et circa naturas glorificationis,’ ut ait 
divus Gregorius, velut quamdam copulam ‘visibilis et invisibilis naturae’.’’ 
See E. M. Buytaert, op. cit., 112. 
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If we compare this text with that of St. Gregory of Nazianz, we notice 
on the one hand that the passage, as a whole, has been shortened and 
condensed.'! The part that speaks about the manifestation of wisdom 
and prodigality is quoted literally, whereas the goodness is not mentioned, 
perhaps because prodigality was considered as expressing it sufficiently. 
The text of St. John Damascene shows on the other hand two significant 
additions, which lead us nearer to St. Bonaventure’s principle and 
argumentation. The passage opens with the remark that such a mixture 
had to take place (28et yevéo0a), an expression which the author later 
explains as in no way directed against the free will and sovereign right 
of the Creator. We remember the opening word decuit in the three 
arguments of St. Bonaventure. In the concluding part St. John Damas- 
cene considers man as a kind of bond (zd obvdeopov) between the 
visible and the invisible nature. By adding this comparison he emphasizes 
the role of man in creation as a connecting link. This idea of a bond 
calls to our minds St. Bonaventure’s notion of the necessary coherence 
among members of a true order. 

These two additions deserve our special attention. They are taken 
from another important source which St. John Damascene does not 
mention by name, but which he uses to a great extent in his chapters 
on man.!*2 This source is Nemesius of Emesa, who wrote the detailed 
and comprehensive work On the Nature of Man.** The time of its com- 
position is assumed to be about 400 A. D. The true author was often 
unrecognized, and the work appeared for a long time under the name 
of other authors, particularly under that of Gregory of Nyssa,! a fact 
which increased its influence. It reached the Middle Ages not only 


121 FE. g. the expression “‘mixture of the two” combines elements of two 
parallel phrases in the text of St. Gregory. 

122 B. Altaner writes about the sources of St. John Damascene: ‘‘Fiir 
die Schépfungslehre [bevorzugt Johannes] Nemesius von Emesa’’ (op. cit., 
489). See also W. Telfer, Cyril of Jerusalem and Nemesius of Emesa, LCC 4 
(Philadelphia 1955) 216, and B. Domanski, Die Psychologie des Nemesius, 
BGPM 3.1 (Miinster 1900), who remarks on this point: ““Das Werk des 
Nemesius wurde in der spateren Zeit vielfach citiert, u.a. auch von Jo- 
hannes Damascenus in dessen ‘de fide orthodoxa’ (ohne Angabe der Quelle)”’ 
(p. XII). 

123 Tlept picswe dvOedrov — De natura hominis’? (MG 40. 504—817). 
B. Domanski calls attention to the fact that this work of Nemesius “‘is note- 
worthy as the first anthropology” (op. cit., XVI); he also examines the 
different opinions as to the time of composition (p. VII—X]). 

124 Not only the work as a whole has been attributed to Gregory of 
Nyssa, but its 2nd and 3rd chapters appear as a separate treatise under the 
new title De anima among the other works of Gregory. — St. Bonaventure 
(II Sent. 1. 2. 2. 2. arg. 2 [II. 46a]) and other Scholastics quote the work of 
Nemesius also under the name of Remigius; see I. Brady, “‘Remigius — Ne- 
mesius,”’ FS 8 (1948) 275—84. 
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through quotations in other writings, but also directly through several 
Latin translations.!*> A brief look at the content will immediately show 
its prominent place in our historical analysis of St. Bonaventure’s 
principle. 

Of particular importance for our question is the first chapter, in 
which Nemesius deals with the position of man within the general 
structure of creation. The opening sentence defines man as “most 
perfectly composed of a soul endowed with intellect, and a body.’ 
After stating in this way the two essential parts of man and comparing 
this truly Christian notion with the opinions of some of the great pagan 
philosophers, the author continues with a consideration of the fact that 
man is joined to the corporeal as well as to the spiritual world, and 
shares in both. He then first discusses the more general law of gradual 
transition and continuity in creation, and explains how the various 
levels of created beings are linked together by certain intermediate 
creatures which possess qualities of two different levels, for instance 
of both animals and plants, and are thus similar to either level.??7 After 
this look into the structure of creation as a whole he returns to his 
principal topic and now explains the position of man within this creation 
in the following way: 


After both an intelligible and a visible world were created, there also 
had to come into being some bond between the two, in order that the entire 
universe be one, and its parts be in “‘sympathy”’ with each other and not 
unrelated to one another. For this reason man, the living being that binds 
both natures together, was created. Such, to put it briefly, is the wisdom 
of the Creator.128 


1225 Alfanus, Archbishop of Salerno, who died in 1085, made a trans- 
lation which was known to Albert the Great; another translation, made by 
Burgundio of Pisa in 1159, was at the disposal of Peter Lombard and St. Tho- 
mas Aquinas. See W. Telfer, op. cit., 217—-8, and B. Domanski, op. cit., XII. 

126 “Tdy dvOewmov ex Wux7¢ voepic xal capatog kprota xateoxevdcOar.”” 
De natura hominis 1 (MG 40. 504A). — For a more detailed presentation 
of this chapter see P. Boehner — E. Gilson, Christliche Philosophie von ihren 
Anféangen bis Nikolaus von Cues (3. ed., Paderborn 1954) 121—3. 

127 This similarity of qualities, and the connection of the different levels 
which is accomplished through such a similarity, are expressed by the terms 
xolwovety, cuvartetv, cuvapudCewv, petéyew, petarauBdverv, ouvdeiv, ovyyevijc, 
otxetoc, éyytc, év ueBoptorc, Seaudc, svuquds xal pvorxds (Ibid. [505B—512B)). 
All these expressions occur in the section which leads to our main text on 
the position of man in creation. This terminology has its roots in Plato and 
is characteristic for Neoplatonic thought, which has been the predominant 
source for Nemesius. We shall return to it in the following Section D of 
the present Chapter. 

128 “Nontijc yevoutvns ovotac xal mé&Aw dpatiic, Ber yevéobar tid xal odv- 
Secuov &upotépwv, tva Ev } td nav nal cuurabec Eauté, xal uh &AASTELOV adTd 
éavtod. "Evyéveto obv td ouvdsov &upotépac tas puoetc Cov, 6 dvOpwroc. Td 
ovdv tH¢ coptac tod Anusoupyod, cuvtéues elzetv toratra.” Ibid. (MG 40. 512B). 
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The reader of this passage easily recognizes those two elements which 
we saw added in the text of St. John Damascene. The expressions are 
nearly identical. The only real difference is that, while Damascene 
uses the two elements in separate places, they are here, in the source, 
still joined together in the same part of the sentence (28et yevéoOas tw 
xalt otvdecuov). The general impression made by this passage is 
similar to that which we received from the two preceding quotations. 
Even the wisdom of the Creator is mentioned, although the idea of its 
manifestation as reason for man’s creation is missing. 

As far as this reason for the necessity of man in creation is concerned, 
Nemesius entirely concentrates on the ideas of unity and harmony in 
the universe. The emphasis he places on them and some of the expressions 
he uses in the present text point to a particular source from which he 
must, in some way, have received these ideas. This source is Poseidonius 
of Apamea, one of the great minds of the Middle Stoa about roo B. C. 
His system is fundamentally that of Stoic monism. In accordance with 
this principle he seeks to bring out the complete umity of nature. He 
presents a universe in which all parts, both visible and invisible, are 
linked together by a contact which he describes as sympathy,” so that 
all these parts form a continuous ascending scale and constitute one 
totality of being. The same harmonius transition and connection, upon 


which the unity of the whole depends, exists also between the higher, 
imperishable, heavenly world and the lower, perishable, earthly world. 
These two are bound together in man who is the bond between them.**° 

The brief passage of Nemesius quoted above clearly reflects this 
doctrine of Poseidonius with its central notions of unity, sympathy, 
and bond, which all occur in the same first sentence. With regard to the 
idea of unity by gradual transition, which is expressed in the first two 


129 This term is particularly characteristic of the influence of Posei- 
donius. Gregory of Nyssa, to whom the work of Nemesius had been attributed, 
and whose writings were used to a great extent by Nemesius, has written 
a special work under the title De hominis opificio (MG 44. 124—256). In 
chapter 1, Gregory deals with the connection among the different levels in 
creation; he first speaks of heaven and earth as representing the original 
principles of motion and rest, and then explains how “the other creatures 
between these opposites share, to some extent, in the adjacent opposites, 
and thus function, by themselves, as a medium between the extremes” 
(Ibid. 129A). Even the term otvdesuoc is used (128C), but never the other 
term ovuurabys. Chapter 2 (ibid. 132 D—133B) deals with the reason why 
man was created last, but not one word is said about Nemesius’ second 
reason, the unity of creation. 

180 See F.Copleston, A History of Philosophy 1 (Westminster, Md., 
1946) 422—3, and W. Telfer, op. cit., 212. — The influence of Poseidonius on 
the use and development of the Platonic idea of a bond will be mentioned 
again in Section D, at the end of § 1 (p. 59). 
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terms, the connection between the two authors is evident. Some diffi- 
culty, however, arises concerning the other idea of man as a bond 
between two such radically different worlds, because this introduces 
an element of dualism into the fundamentally monistic system of 
Poseidonius. Some authors hold that Nemesius found also this idea in 
the doctrine of Poseidonius himself.4*1 They explain the presence of the 
dualistic element as a concession to Platonism, which the less rigid and 
more eclectic Middle Stoa was able and ready to make.}*? W. Telfer, 
on the other hand, shows that, although both authors consider man 
as a bond, they do not do so in the same sense. He stresses the difference 
between the Stoic monism of Poseidonius, which ‘‘included heaven and 
the gods in the categories of space and matter,”’ and the two worlds of 
Nemesius.!*8 Telfer’s conclusion is that Nemesius probably did not take 
this idea directly from Poseidonius, and that Origen’s lost Commentary 
on Genesis is more likely to be the source from which Nemesius received 
the Poseidonian theme in a Platonized and Christianized form.™4 

The exact nature of this relationship, and the development which 
may have taken place, are difficult to determine because the works of 
Poseidonius have perished. But there remains the fundamental fact 
that Poseidonius “has provided Nemesius with the means of setting 
the nature of man against the widest and most stimulating back- 
ground.’’!35 Poseidonius, in turn, is related to Plato, whose Timaeus 
was an important source for the idea of a universe in which all orders 
or levels are linked together and thus form a unity.!** In this work Plato 
declares, through the mouth of Timaeus, that “it is not possible that 
two things alone should be conjoined without a third; for there must 
needs be some intermediary bond to connect the two (Seouov yap év 
wéow Set twd d&ugoiv Evvaywydv ytyvecOar).487 We have met this 

131 E.g. F.Copleston (op. cit.) and K. Reinhardt as mentioned by 
W. Telfer, op. cit., 231. 

132 F. Copleston, op. cit., 421, 423. 133 W. Telfer, op. cit., 231. 

134 Tbid. — In connection with the question of why man was the last 
to be created, Telfer also mentions Philo and his work On the Creation of the 
World as a particular source for Origen (op. cit., 235, note 1). For further 
details about this connection between Poseidonius and Nemesius see the 
fundamental studies of W. Jaeger, Nemesios von Emesa: Quellenforschungen 
zum Neuplatonismus und seinen Anfiangen bei Poseidonios (Berlin 1914) 
esp. 138—43, and H. Koch, Quellenuntersuchungen zu Nemesios von Emesa 
(Berlin 1921) 9—2tI. 185 W. Telfer, op. cit., 232. 

136 Thid. 231. —- The question of the connection between Poseidonius 
and Plato will be touched upon again in the concluding survey of § 1 of the 
following Section D (p. 50). 

137 Timaeus 31. B—C (Zurich ed.), transl. by R. G. Bury, Plato 7. 59, 
LCL (Cambridge, Mass., 1942). See above, page 27 with note 80. — In this 


text, the idea of bond (Secu.6¢) merely expresses the general need of a gradual, 
harmonious transition, and is not yet applied to man in particular. 
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little phrase earlier in our analysis, but only now, after tracing back the 
various stages of its influence, do we fully realize how many of the later 
characteristic elements are contained in this single sentence and ex- 
pressed in almost the same words. The line of development, which thus 
leads from Plato through the various connections of Poseidonius, 
Nemesius, St. Gregory of Nazianz, and St. John Damascene to the time 
of Alexander of Hales and his contemporaries, and in which we have 
found numerous characteristics of St. Bonaventure’s argument, is 
definitely one of the chief factors in the historical background of St. Bo- 
naventure’s doctrine on the position of man in creation. 


§2 
St. Augustine 
and the Heritage of the Pythagoreans 


We must now return to the starting point of our foregoing investiga- 
tion, to Alexander of Hales, the proximate source of St. Bonaventure; 
for Alexander’s Glossa on the Sentences, which has led us into this line 
of development through that brief quotation from St. John Damascene, 
contains still another important passage with even closer parallels to 
St. Bonaventure’s principle of the three terms. The authority now 


mentioned and quoted is St. Augustine, and the tracing of this source 
will reveal a different line of development. As in most of the previous 
examples, the context is again a discussion about the number of 
Persons in God. The proof for three and only three Divine Persons 
starts out from the fact that these Divine Persons are distinct only with 
regard to their origin from one another.'** Alexander of Hales then 
reminds us that Peter Lombard has called this mutual relationship 
between the Divine Persons an “‘order of nature,’’*® and concentrating 
on this notion of order, he presents his proof in the following way: 


There is, as we have seen above in the last chapter of the twentieth 
distinction, an order of nature among the Divine Persons. But the first 
perfection of an order consists in three members, as St. Augustine says in 


188 “‘Restat ergo quod secundum originem distinctio personalis atten- 
ditur, scilicet secundum esse ab alio et non esse ab alio sive a semetipso; et 
si utraque habeat originem, differenter secundum modum exsistendi ab 
alio, scilicet secundum esse sine medio et esse mediate.’’ Glossa in I Sent. 
28. 5. d (op. cit., 275). Alexander of Hales mentions as source of this passage 
Richard of St. Victor, De Trinitate 4.15 (ML 196. 939), where we do not 
find, however, the final notion of medium. 

189 “‘Nec cum dicitur Filius a Patre genitus, ostenditur inaequalitas 
substantiae, sed ordo naturae, non quo alter prior esset altero, sed quo alter 
est ex altero.”’ Lib. I Sent. 20. 3 (ed. Quaracchi 1916: 1. 140). 
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the “Music of Hymns,” and the first ‘“‘whole’’ number, therefore, is the 
ternary. On the other hand, the highest perfection of an order consists in the 
highest and first plurality. Hence it follows that there are only three Per- 
sons.140 

In this passage, which comes in many respects close to what St. Bona- 
venture says about the perfection of the number three,™! Alexander of 
Hales points out the first and the highest perfection of an order. His 
intention is to establish the minimum and maximum number of mem- 
bers that are required to form a complete and perfect order, as it must 
surely exist in the all-perfect God. He arrives in both cases at the number 
three. Our special attention is now concentrated on the first point, in 
which he states that a perfect order cannot have less than three mem- 
bers; for the existence of at least three members is precisely what the 
principle of St. Bonaventure claims to be necessary for a perfect order. 
Alexander of Hales justifies his statement by referring to St. Augustine’s 
treatise On Music, and in this source we indeed discover not only those 
three members, but also a number of other important elements involved 
in St. Bonaventure’s principle. 

St. Augustine begins the twelfth chapter of the First Book with a 
consideration of the first three numbers. The way in which he proceeds 
here reminds us strongly of the Pythagorean explanation to which, as 
we have seen, Aristotle refers in his work On the Heavens. For although 
the chapter as a whole seems to speculate on numbers and their qualities 
in themselves, this first stage of the development has a definite and 
decisive connection with an extended reality. ““What we call the begin- 
ning or principle,” St. Augustine says, cannot be ‘a beginning at all 
unless it is the beginning of something.” In a similar way, what we call 
the end, cannot be ‘“‘an end, unless it is the end of something.” Having 
established the two extremes, St. Augustine adds that we cannot “go 
from the beginning to the end without going through the middle,” and 
he finally arrives at the conclusion that, ‘‘for something to be a whole, 
it must consist of a beginning, middle, and end.” Proceeding to the 

140 “‘Quia vero est ordo naturae in divinis personis, sicut supra habitum 
est, XX distinctione, cap. ultimo; prima autem perfectio ordinis, ut dicit 
Augustinus in Musica hymnorum, est in tribus: unde primus numerus totus 
est ternarius; summa autem perfectio ordinis est in summa et prima plura- 
litate, restat quod tres sunt personae tantum.” Glossa in I Sent. 28.5.d 
(op. cit., 275). 

141 T Sent. 2. u. 4. c. (I. 57b—58a). For the text and translation of this 
passage see above, p. 3 with note 4. 

142 De caelo 1. 1; see above, p. 4 with note 7. 

143 The entire section reads as follows: ‘‘Magister: Unde abs te quaero, 


utrum quod vocamus principium, possit omnino nisi alicuius esse principium. 
Discipulus : Nullo modo potest. M. Item quod dicimus finem, potestne nisi 
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consideration of numbers, he observes that beginning, middle, and end 
are contained in the number three. “And so you see,” he concludes, 
“there is a certain perfection in three because it is a whole: it has a begin- 
ning, middle, and end.’’!4 

In this way St. Augustine develops his central notion of a whole 
and perfect number, which repeatedly occurs in the present chapter™® 
and guides his further speculations. Having shown the ideal fulfillment 
of this notion in the number three, he now asks for the first whole and 
perfect even number, reminding us at the same time that the middle 
term can, in this case, not be a single, indivisible unit, but must consist 
of two parts. The answer to this question leads to a surprising result: 
the first whole and perfect even number turns out to be the number 
four.148 

Anticipating the question of the astonished reader about the number 
two, St. Augustine adds some explanations which sound like an answer 
to the similar question we raised at our first meeting with St. Bona- 
venture’s principle, namely why two terms or levels, such as the spiritual 
and the material world, should not be sufficient to constitute a true and 
complete order.'*” He gives his first and general answer by asking: ““How 
can the three things through which a number is a whole, that is, be- 
ginning, middle, and end, be found in the number two?’”™® In the 
following explanations he assures us again, and now with more explicit 
reference to our question, that we cannot understand the number two 
as the beginning and end of something and thus consider it as complete, 
because “‘nothing can attain its end except through a middle.” We 
alicuius rei finis esse? D. Etiam id non potest. M. Quid? a principio ad 
finem num putas perveniri posse, nisi per aliquod medium? D. Non puto. 
M. Ergo ut totum aliquid sit, principio et medio et fine constat. D. Ita vide- 
tur.” De musica 1. 12 (no. 20) (ML 32. 1095); the English translation of this 


and the following quotations is taken from R. C. Taliaferro, On Music (FCh, 
St. Augustine 2) 195—202. 

144“. Dic itaque nunc, principium, medium et finis, quo numero tibi 
contineri videantur. D. Arbitror ternarium numerum te velle ut respondeam: 
tria enim quaedam sunt, de quibus quaeris. M. Recte arbitraris. Quare in 
ternario numero quamdam esse perfectionem vides, quia totus est: habet 
enim principium, medium et finem.” bid. 

145 The expression tolum atque perfectum is used in no. 21 (1095) and 
again in no. 22 (1096). 

146 “Dum quaero totum numerum parem, quaternarius primus occurrit.” 
Ibid. (no. 21) (ML 32. 1095). 

147 See Chapter I (Franc. Stud. 20 [1960]), page 301. 

148 “Nam in duobus quomodo possunt tria illa inveniri, per quae totus 
est numerus, id est principium, medium et finis ?”” De musica 1. 12 (no. 21) 
(ML 32. 1095). , 

149 “‘Non possumus in eis intelligere principium et medium, cum medium 
esse non possit nisi ubi finis est; aut principium et finem, cum ad finem nisi 
per medium non queat perveniri?”’ Ibid. (ML 32. 1096). 
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see how those three basic elements, which were first developed in an 
obvious reference to an extended reality, become now the essential 
condition for anything complete and perfect. Since the number two 
“lacks a middle and end,” it does not fulfill this essential requirement. 
St. Augustine considers it merely as a second beginning, which is con- 
stituted by the number one (the first beginning of all numbers), but 
which is itself the beginning of combination and addition.15° 

St. Augustine then considers these first three fundamental numbers 
in their relation to one another. He points out with emphasis and illu- 
strates by examples that the harmony and unity in this ternary is 
greater than in any other number.*! The deeper reason for this unity 
lies in a special relation between the terms. Things are, as St. Augustine 
says, most perfectly conjoined to a unified whole “when the means 
agree with the extremes, and the extremes with the means.’’!5? The 
ternary fulfills this condition perfectly. One and three are the extremes, 
and two the mean. The bond that unites them is a certain proportion: 
“One is exceeded by two as two is exceeded by three.” 1*3 The sum of the 
extremes is, in this sentence, equal to the twice-mentioned middle term; 
the result of the addition is four in both cases, a fact which manifests 
the complete balance and agreement. St. Augustine considers this 
proportion as the basis of that most perfect harmony and unity which 
exists in this ternary.1*4 

When Alexander of Hales, in the above-quoted proof for three and 
only three Persons in God, mentions as second point the highest perfection 
of an order and finds it in the same number three, he does not refer to 
a particular source; but we have good reason to assume that he follows 
these same ideas of St. Augustine who, as the text under consideration 


150 “‘Si medio caret et fine, quod, ut dixisti, cogit ratio confiteri; quid 
restat, nisi ut sit hoc quoque principium? ...hoc alterum principium de 
illo primo est, ut illud a nullo sit, hoc vero ab illo . . . principia ita sunt ambo, 
ut omnes numeri quidem ab uno sint; sed quia per complicationem atque 
adiunctionem quandam fiunt, origo autem complicationis et adiunctionis 
duali numero recte tribuitur.” Ibid. 

151 “‘Magna haec ergo concordia est in prioribus tribus numeris: unum 
enim et duo et tria dicimus, quibus nihil interponi potest [1, 2, 3]: unum 
autem et duo, ipsa sunt tria [1 + 2 = 3].” Ibid. no. 22 (ML 32. 1096). 

152 “Certe quaelibet rerum copulatio atque connexio tunc maxime unum 
quiddam efficit, cum et media extremis, et mediis extrema consentiunt.” 
Ibid., and also no. 24 (ML 32. 1097). 

153 “VW. Nam cum unum, duo, tria dicimus, nonne quanto unum a 
duobus, tanto duo a tribus superantur? D. Verissimum est.” Ibid. no. 23 
(ML 32. 1097). 

4 “Tila unitas quam te amare dixisti, in rebus ordinatis hac una effici 
potest, cuius graecum nomen dvadoyi« est, nostri quidam proportionem 
vocaverunt.” Ibid. 
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has shown us, sees the reason for the highest perfection of the number 
three in its perfect inner balance and harmony. This assumption is 
confirmed by a text in the Summa Halesiana, which discusses the same 
question concerning the number of Divine Persons. Taking the 
fundamental notion of order now in the sense of harmony, the author 
concludes with an obvious reference to those same ideas in the twelfth 
chapter of St. Augustine’s work On Music: “The number of [Divine] 
Persons is three because the highest order and harmony exists in three. 
Hence Augustine says that the greater number is that in which there 
is the greater harmony.’’!>* 

Concerning the sources that have influenced and guided St. Augustine 
in these speculations about the number ¢hree, there is no doubt that 
they are to be sought in the Pythagorean doctrine, with the exception 
of the idea of two beginnings, which is a later development and seems 
to have Trinitarian implications.15* The Pythagorean origin becomes 
manifest again in the remaining part of the twelfth chapter, where 
St. Augustine adds the number four to the original ternary. He does 
so because four is contained in that proportion by which the first 
three numbers are joined together. It is, as we have seen, the number 
upon which the balance of this proportion rests, and through which this 
balance becomes known. As unifying bond of the first three numbers, 
four follows them immediately and constitutes together with them the 
most fundamental, complete, and harmonious progression of numbers.157 


155 The complete sentence reads: “Quia ergo summa ordinatio debet 
ibi esse, ut ostendatur ibi esse summus ordo et concordia, stat numerus 
personarum in tribus, quia summus ordo et concordia stat in tribus. Unde 
Augustinus dicit quod ille numerus maior est in quo est maior harmonia; 
et ideo vult dicere quod numerus divinarum personarum est numerus trium.” 
Summa theol. I. 1. 2. u. 3. 6 (no. 318) ad 1 (ed. Quaracchi 1. 467b). — This 
reference to St. Augustine, which speaks of “‘the greater number,’’ leads to 
a better understanding of what Alexander of Hales in the above-quoted 
text of the Glossa (see above, p. 42, note 140) means by “the highest and 
first plurality.” 

156 See the commentary on this passage by C. J. Perl, Aurelius Augusti- 
nus: Musik (2. ed., Paderborn 1940) 288 (19—21). 

157 “In praesentia satis est, tres illos numeros, quorum mirabare con- 
cordiam, sibimet in eadem connexione nisi per quaternarium numerum non 
potuisse conferri. Quamobrem post illos se ordinari, sic ut illa concordia cum 
his arctiore copuletur, quantum intelligis iure impetravit; ut iam non unum, 
duo, tria tantum; sed unum, duo, tria, quatuor, sit amicissime copulata 
progressio numerorum.”’ De musica 1. 12 (no. 23) (ML 32. 1097). — Towards 
the end of the chapter St. Augustine gives this brief summary of his ex- 
planations: ‘““Unum et duo principia sunt, et quasi semina numerorum, e 
quibus fernarius conficitur, ut sint iam tres numeri; qui sibi dum proportione 
conferuntur, quaternarius elucescit et gignitur, et propterea eius iure con- 
iungitur, ut usque ad illum fiat ea, quam quaerimus moderata progressio.” 
Ibid. n. 25 (ML 23. 1008). 
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The sum total of these four numbers is ten, the highest number, after 
which we return again to one.!** All this is contained and expressed in 
the “Holy Four’’ or the so-called tetractys of the Pythagoreans. The fact 
that these four numbers represent also the principal intervals of the 
musical scale makes the combination of them an even more expressive 
symbol of perfect harmony.’*® With this Pythagorean origin in mind, 
we now understand that intimate connection between real things and 
numbers which we observed in St. Augustine’s development of the 
first and basic ternary; for the Pythagoreans were strongly inclined to 
consider everything under the aspect of numbers and to find the essense 
of all things in numbers. In the light of St. Augustine’s explanations and 
on the background of the Pythagorean doctrine, the number three con- 
tains and fulfills the idea of completion, harmony, and perfection. 

We now also arrive at a better understanding of what Alexander of 
Hales means when he says with reference to St. Augustine’s work On 
Music that ‘“‘the first perfection of an order consists in three members,” 
and that “the first whole number, therefore, is the ternary.”’2® In one 
respect, however, we see Alexander going beyond the source he is 
quoting; and, considered from the viewpoint of St. Bonaventure’s 
principle which we are trying to explain, it is an important point. The 
reader of Alexander’s text is likely to get the impression that St. Augu- 
stine himself mentions the “‘first perfection of an order.”’ But this is not 
the case. The source speaks, as we have seen, merely about the first 
whole and perfect number. The term ordo is used only once in the entire 
chapter, and there it refers to nothing more than the regular or orderly 
sequence of numbers.'*! The connection of the number three with the 
notion of order, and especially with every perfect order in general, must 
have come from some other source. But we can say that this connection 
and generalization is in accordance with St. Augustine’s ideas; for we 


158 Tbhid. no. 26 (ML 23. 1008). 

159 In the tetractys of the Pythagoreans, the four numbers 
are expressed by dots which are usually arranged in such a way 
as to form a triangle. — We find this design again on a tablet 
in the left foreground of Raphael’s “School of Athens.” — These ° ° ° ° 
four numbers represent also the numerical ratios that determine the prin- 
cipal intervals of the musical scale. See above, Section A, § 2 (p. ooo and 
note 76). 

160 See above, p. 26 with note 140. 

161 “ddem igitur numerus (scil. ternarius], qui fit ex uno et duobus 
[1 + 2 = 3], post utrumque in ordine collocatur [1, 2, 3], ita ut nullus alius 
interponi queat.’”’ De musica 1. 12 (no. 22) (ML 32. 1096). — The expression 
in vebus ordinatis (the text is quoted above, note 154) could be considered 
as having some relationship, but it is still too general to be a direct source 
for Alexander of Hales’ perfectio ordinis. 
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have seen how he himself first developed the theme of the three basic 
numbers as a necessity for a complete thing, but then considered the 
ternary as a kind of general principle of completion and perfection. 
When authors of a later period called such a ternary or set of distinct 
beings, which together form a complete harmony and unity, a perfect 
order, they merely attached an appropriate name to an idea which had 
been developed before. 

If we thus consider Alexander’s text in the Glossa on the background 
of its Augustinian and Pythagorean sources, it explains much of St. Bo- 
naventure’s principle. It shows what is meant by a perfect order, and 
in what sense such a perfect order requires three members. Here, too, 
the middle term functions as a means of transition from one extreme to 
the other. With regard to this last point, however, we still notice a 
difference. St. Augustine finds the basis for the harmonious connection 
of the three terms in a certain proportion. It is an explanation which 
manifests the heritage from the Pythagoreans who inclined towards 
the mathematical approach. Alexander of Hales'®? and St. Bonaven- 
ture,1®* on the other hand, show by their explanations and examples 
that they see the connection of two extremes accomplished through a 
middle term which possesses qualities of both extremes; and this simi- 
larity of qualities in adjacent members is for them the basis that makes a 
connection possible. This second approach reminds us of Nemesius 
who, under the influence of Poseidonius, presented a picture of the 
created world in which each level was joined to the next by means 
of some common attribute.1™ The important source that developed and 
crystallized this idea of conjunction by common attributes is the Neo- 
platonic doctrine and system, to which we must now direct our full 
attention. 


§3 
Richard of St. Victor in the Line of the Neoplatonic Tradition 


Before turning to the wide field and complex structure of Neo- 
platonism itself, we have to consider one more source which both Alexan- 
der of Hales and St. Bonaventure mention by name, and in which 
precisely this thought of a connecting middle term with qualities of both 
extremes is particularly clear. This source is Richard of St. Victor, and 


162 See above, Sect. B, § 2 (p. 32). 
163 See Chapter I (Franc. Shud. 20 [1960]), Sect. B, § 2, b (p. 304—5). 
164 See above, p. 40. 
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the work that is usually quoted is his treatise On the Trinity, which has 
influenced many writers. One passage, which is used by St. Bonaven- 
ture!*> and to an even greater extent by Alexander of Hales,1*¢ will be 
sufficient to demonstrate the importance of this source with regard to 
our question. In the Fifth Book of his work Richard of St. Victor has 
written a special chapter in which he shows that there is one and only 
one intermediate Divine Person. He first reminds us of the highest 
beauty and #erfection in God, which demand that the Divine Persons 
must be both “joined together by a most congruent beauty and distinct 
from one another by a most ordered diversity.”” The necessity of one 
intermediate Person with regard to this harmonious connection he 
then proves in the following way: 


It therefore seems to be necessary that, between the Person to whom 
it belongs to give the fullness without accepting and the Person to whom 
it belongs to accept without giving, there is only one intermediate Person 
whose peculiar characteristic it is to give as well as to receive, so that, 
placed in the middle, He adheres to one of the two extrinsic Persons on 
account of one attribute, and is connected to the other of them by virtue 
of the other attribute. It thus comes about that by giving He will agree 
with the giver, and by receiving with the receiver.167 


The reader of this passage easily recognizes that this proof for the 
necessity of such an intermediate member is nothing but a practical 
application of the principle of the three terms. The part that speaks 
about the adherence of the Divine Persons to one another comes so 
close to the way in which St. Bonaventure explains the principle in 
his Collationes in Hexaemeron,®§ that it could have been the immediate 
source for the Seraphic Doctor. We have now met this same idea of a 
middle term with qualities of both extremes in so many different places 
that we can rightly ask for a possible common source from which this 
idea originated or at least received its dynamic power. 


165 J Sent. 2. u. 4. c. (I. 57b). For the text see Chapter I (Franc. Stud. 20 
[1960]), p. 305, note 133, 2nd quotation. 

166 Summa theol. 1.2. u. 3.7 (no. 319) fund. 1 (1. 468a). Fund. 2 (468 
a—b) shows a similar arrangement of two extremes and one intermediate 
member; Richard’s name is again mentioned and the same work De Trini- 
tate (5. 11) quoted. 


167 ‘“Videtur itaque necesse esse, ut inter illam cuius est plenitudinem 
dare, nec accipere, et eam cuius est accipere, nec dare, sit sola una media 
cuius sit proprie proprium tam dare quam accipere, ut constituta in medio, 
uni altrinsecarum cohaereat ex uno, et alteri earum connectatur ex altero. 
Sicque fiet ut ex datione concordet cum dante, et ex acceptione concordet 
cum accipiente.” De Trinitate 5.14 (ML 196. 960A). 


168 In Hexaem. 8. 12 (V. 371a). For text and explanation see Chapter I 
(Franc. Stud. 20 [1960]), p. 304, notes 130—1I. 
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There is indeed such a source which, although scarcely mentioned 
in connection with our principle,!® has influenced indirectly and, to a 
great extent, also directly most of the texts we have considered on this 
matter of a middle term, including the last-mentioned passage from 
Richard of St. Victor. This central source, as we can readily call it, is 
the Neoplatonic system which was passed on to the Scholastics of the 
Middle Ages largely by Denis the Areopagite whom they accepted on 
account of his great authority as the alleged disciple of St. Paul. 

The Dionysian writings had a special influence on Richard of St. Vic- 
tor,” who not only accepted the ideas of this highly respected source 
but also developed them further. He, for instance, elaborated the 
Dionysian and Neoplatonic idea of the overflowing and self-diffusing 
goodness of God into a complete Trinitarian doctrine with its central 
notion of ‘‘fountain-fullness.’27! Richard of St. Victor, in turn, became 
an important source for St. Bonaventure who continued the development 
of the same notion by shifting the emphasis to the related idea of pri- 
macy.'”* We thus see a definite line of connection?”* through which 
Neoplatonic ideas reached the Seraphic Doctor, and the particular point 
in the doctrine on the Blessed Trinity, which we have just considered, 
is only one example for this connection. We can expect — and the very 
clear passage from Richard’s work On the Trinity, quoted above, already 


shows it — that this line from Denis the Areopagite through Richard of 


169 The Glossa of Alexander of Hales (I Sent. 31. 24.c [op. cit., 311]) 
refers to Denis the Areopagite (De divinis nom. 2.5 [MG 3. 643; ML 122. 
1122C]). However, the terms principium — medium — ultimum are not 
mentioned in the source itself, but are Alexander’s own elaboration of the 
text. This example shows that he not only quotes his source, but combines 
it with other facts and draws conclusions, contributing in this way to a 
further development. The principle of St. Bonaventure may have originated 
in a similar manner. 

170 About the influence of Denis the Areopagite on Richard of St. Victor 
and his work De Trinitate see G. Fritz, ‘‘Richard de Saint-Victor,’” DTC 
13. 2 (1937) 2694. — St. Bonaventure emphasizes the close relationship of 
Richard to Denis when he writes: ‘“Tertium vero [scil. Dei et animae unio- 
nem] docet Dionysius... Richardus sequitur Dionysium, quia... Richar- 
dus in contemplatione”’ (De veduct. art. 5 [V. 321b)). 

171 See A. Stohr, Die Trinitdtslehre des heiligen Bonaventura; I. Teil: 
Die wissenschaftliche Triniidtslehre, Miinsterische Beitrage zur Theologie 3 
(Miinster 1923) 28, 31. 

172 For the meaning of these two terms and their fundamental impor- 
tance in the system of St. Bonaventure see the Introduction, § 1 (Franc. Stud. 
20 [1960]), p. 266—7. The eminent position of Richard of St. Victor as 
source of St. Bonaventure is emphasized by A. Stohr, op. cit., 5. 

173 It is to be noted that the present survey mentions only ‘the principal 
figures in this line. A more detailed study will reveal a number of inter- 
mediate authors. A. Stohr mentions the line of Denis — Richard — Wiiliam 
of Auvergne — William of Auxerre — Alexander of Hales — Bonaventure 


(op. cit., 33). 


19 Franciscan Studies 1961 
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St. Victor to St. Bonaventure will prove to be of special importance 
also with regard to our question of a necessary composite middle term 
which possesses qualities of either extreme, and that the further re- 
tracing of this line towards its origin will yield valuable information. 


Section D 


The Central Source of General Influence: 
The Neoplatonic System 


§1 
The Middle Term as a Composition of Two Extremes 
in the Writings of Aristotle 


One of the essential and significant elements in the principle of 
St. Bonaventure is the idea of a medium that is composed of two ex- 
tremes. Since this idea appears to be well developed already in Aristotle, 
it is advisable to turn first to the pertinent texts of his works in order 
to determine the extent and limit of his share in the development of this 
important notion. The result of this examination will allow us to give 
a definite and final answer to the question as to whether and how far 
St. Bonaventure’s principle can be considered as Aristotelian. 

Our previous analysis has shown, by a considerable number of 
examples, that the various texts in which Aristotle speaks of a necessary 
medium between two extremes refer to very definite and specific condi- 
tions as they exist in the realm of physical realities, and therefore 
cannot be considered as a real source of St. Bonaventure’s principle of 
three such terms in every perfect order of beings. Aristotle, however, 
although not speaking about any general necessity of a medium with 
regard to its actual existence, nevertheless did make further inquiries 
into the necessary nature and structure of that medium; and the in- 
fluence which this point of his doctrine may have had on the develop- 
ment of St. Bonaventure’s principle now remains to be determined. 

Of special interest and importance with regard to our question is 
the seventh chapter in the Ninth (resp. Tenth) Book of the Metaphysics, 
where Aristotle explains the basic characteristics which every medium 
most possess. He begins the chapter with the general, but in view of 
our problem very significant statement that between contraries — of 
which he has spoken in the preceding chapters!*4 — “‘there can be, and 


174 Esp. chapter 4. For a brief summary of the main ideas in this chapter 
see above, note 69. 
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sometimes actually is, something intermediate’; such media, he then 
concludes, ‘‘are necessarily composed of the contraries.”17> These last 
words express the main theme of the entire chapter. Since this topic 
concerns the problem of the relationship between extremes and medium, 
Aristotle now seeks to determine this relationship and thereby charac- 
terizes the nature of the medium in three ways.7* 

The first point he brings out is that “everything intermediate be- 
longs to the same genus as those realities of which it is the medium; for 
we call medium that (stage) into which a thing that is changing, must 
change first.”277 As in the other texts already examined, Aristotle again 
refers to a physical change from one contrary to another. This change 
is an extended process which passes through certain intermediate 
stages. His two examples of gradual transition from the highest to the 
lowest tone of a musical instrument and, in the field of color, from 
white to black!”* further emphasize this idea. All steps in such a gradual 
transition must certainly belong to the same genus. 

As a second characteristic of every medium Aristotle then mentions 
the fact that it is, and can be, only “between some opposites; for out of 
these alone is a change in the proper sense possible.”?7® Here again is 
the same reference to a process of alteration from one contrary to 
another. On the basis of these two facts, that media are of the same 


genus as the contraries and that they lie between them, the Philosopher 
then states the third and most important characteristic, namely that 
“they are necessarily composed of these contraries.’’1®° The two contraries 


175 “Cum vero contrariorum contingat aliquid medium esse et quorun- 
dam sit, necesse ex contrariis media esse.” Metaph. 9 (10). 7 (1057a 18—109). 
— As in the previous sections on Aristotle, the Latin version of the Aristote- 
lian texts is again according to vol. 3 of the Bekker-edition. See the general 
remark above in note 6. 

176 For the distinction and explanation of these three characteristics 
see St. Thomas Aquinas, Comment. in 12 libr. Metaph. 10. 3 (Op. omnia {ed. 
Vivés] 25. 124a—126a) and E. J. Scheller, Das Priestertum Christi im An- 
schluB an den hl. Thomas von Aquin: Vom Mysterium des Mittlers in seinem 
Opfer und unserer Anteilnahme (Paderborn 1934) 44—5. 

177 “Omnia enim media, et illa quorum media sunt, in eodem genere 
sunt. Media namque illa dicimus, in quae necesse est primo transmutari 
quod transmutatur.”’ Metaph. 9 (10). 7 (1057a 19—22). — The same basic 
principle also appears in Analyt. Poster. 1.7: ““Ex eodem genere necesse est 
et extrema et media esse’’ (75b 1o—11). 

178 ““Utputa si ab hypate in neten paullatim pertranseat, prius ad medios 
sonos veniet. Et in coloribus, si ex albo ad nigrum veniat, prius ad puniceum 
et fuscum quam ad nigrum veniet.” Metaph. 9 (10). 7 (1057a 22—46). 

179 “Omnia [media] aliquorum oppositorum sunt: ex his namque solis 
per se transmutari est.”” Ibid. (1057a 30—31). 

180 “Quodsi media in eodem genere sunt, ut ostensum est, et contrario- 
rum media, necesse est ea ex his contrariis componi.”’ Ibid. (1057 b 2—4). — 
The same idea is developed in Phys. 1. 5 (188b 21—6). 


19* 
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or extremes are considered as principles, which exist prior to any medium 
and are not composed of each other; every medium, on the other hand, 
does not exist except as a composition of these extremes.!*! 

To demonstrate this, Aristotle once more refers to a process of 
alteration. He explains how something comes into being out of con- 
traries in such a way that, before the change from one contrary to the 
other is reached, there is first a change into something else; ‘‘for this 
[‘something else’] is both more and less than either of the contraries. 
This is, therefore, also the medium of the contraries.’’!®2 The fact that 
the medium is “both more and less than either of the contraries” mani- 
fests its composite nature; “for that which is more than the one and 
less than the other is somehow composed of those things of which it is 
said to be more than the one and less than the other.’’!®% 

In this way Aristotle shows that every medium is, of necessity, a 
composition of two contrary extremes.1*4 By establishing and clarifying 
this aspect in the notion of medium, he has developed something which 
constitutes an essential element in St. Bonaventure’s principle of three 
members in every perfect order; for it is precisely this kind of medium 
which the Seraphic Doctor always mentions and demands. As far as this 
composite nature of the middle term is concerned, St. Bonaventure’s 
principle can, therefore, be considered as Aristotelian. We must add, 
however, that we here reach also the definite limit of Aristotle’s con- 
tribution to the development of this principle. 

We do not emphasize this limit without reason; for there is some- 
thing in this Aristotelian doctrine which could lead to the conclusion 
that Aristotle’s influence on St. Bonaventure’s principle has gone 


181 “‘Contraria in vicem incomposita, propterea quod principia sunt. 
Media vero aut omnia aut nullum.” Metaph. 9 (10). 7 (1057b 22—3). About 
contraries as principles see also Phys. 1. 5 (188a 27—30). 

182 The complete passage reads as follows: ‘‘Ex contrariis vero aliquid 
fit. Quare erit in hoc transmutatio antequam in illa: utroque enim et magis 
et minus erit (éxatépov yao xal Artov Zotat xat uaAdov): medium igitur 
contrariorum hoc etiam erit.’”’ Metaph. 9 (10). 7 (1057b 23—6). — Here and 
in the text of the following note the Latin version reverses the position of 
the two Greek words 7jttTov and peddov. 

183 “Ergo cetera quoque media composita sunt. Id enim quod uno 
minus, altero magis est, compositum ex illis quodam modo est, quorum uno 
minus altero magis dicitur esse.” Ibid. (1057b 26—4). 

184 With regard to the Aristotelian notion of virtue, it is particularly 
H. Schilling (Das Ethos dey Mesotes [Diss. Tiibingen 1930] 24—9) who points 
out that virtue as a right medium between two wrong extremes is, like all 
other media, a composition of some positive elements in both extremes, and 
thus represents a “synthesis of values.’”’ He writes on p. 27: “Der Kern der 
Mesotes-Lehre liegt darin, daB die Mesotes das in den Extremen liegende 
Wertvolle synthetisch vereinigt. Die Aristotelischen Aretai sind ‘Wert- 
synthesen’ (Nicolai Hartmann, Ethik, S. 518).” 
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beyond that limit. Because the medium is composed of two extremes 
and therefore possesses their qualities to a certain degree, it has some- 
thing in common with either extreme and participates in the nature of 
both. In virtue of these facts, the medium receives a connecting function 
and could eventually be considered as a necessary bond between the 
extremes. This would actually be the basic thought and the decisive 
element of St. Bonaventure’s principle which would, thus, prove to be 
truly and completely Aristotelian. But the question is whether this 
line of thought is really found in the works of Aristotle, or whether it 
is at least according to his mind and intention. 

The ideas of common qualities and of participation, as they are 
implicitly contained in the notion of a composite medium, occasionally 
appear in the writings of Aristotle. In the Politics the Philosopher 
speaks about a synthesis of democracy and oligarchy, and declares that 
the perfect mixture of the two is reached where the same form of govern- 
ment can be called democracy and oligarchy. “But this is exactly what 
happens in the case of a medium; for im it both extremes appear and 
shine forth.’1®> Another interesting example for the same idea is found 
in Aristotle’s description of animals and their various parts, where we 
read also about unicorns. The horn of this creature is placed in the 
middle of its forehead because “in this way both sides of the head 
possess the horn to the fullest extent, since the medium is equally common 
to either extreme.”18* A third example occurs in the preceding chapter 
which speaks about the different kinds of teeth with which man is 
endowed. There are the sharp incisors as well as the broad molars, and 
these two groups are separated by the so-called canines which “are in 
the middle between and have the nature of both; for the medium parti- 
cipates in both extremes, and the canines themselves are at the same time 
both sharp and broad.’’!8? 

185 “Certus autem bene permistae democratiae et oligarchiae finis ac 
terminus erit, ubi licebit eandem rei publicae administrandae formam demo- 
cratiam et oligarchiam appellare. Perspicuum enim est, iis qui ita loquuntur, 
id ex eo accidere quod bene sint permistae. Idem porro et medio accidit: in 
eo enim utrumque extremorum apparet atque elucet (éuqatvetat).”” De re 
publ. 4.9 (1294b 14—18). Two other references to a union of qualities of 
both extremes occur in the preceding part of the same chapter: “Commune 
(xowév) autem et medium horum est hoc utrumque iunctum (éugétepa)”’ 
(1294a 41). — “Commune est autem neque hoc neque illud, sed quod me- 
dium est inter utrumque horum censuum”’ (1294 b 4—6). 

186 “‘Gerunt sane medio sui capitis cornu fixum ea quae unum habent: 
sic enim maxime pars utraque cornu obtinebit, cum medium commune 
pariter utrique extremo sit.”” De partib. animal. 3.2 (663a 24—7). 

187 “Homo vero ad usum communem probe factos obtinet dentes, pri- 


mores acutos ut secent, maxillares latos ut molant. Discriminant eos utros- 
que hi qui canini appellantur, media inter eos natura conditi: nam et medium 
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The brief review of these texts shows the very diverse fields of 
knowledge to which Aristotle applies his principle about the composition 
of a medium. He quotes this principle in each case as a proof or con- 
firmation of some particular fact. The first two texts mention the idea 
that a medium has something im common with either extreme; the third 
text actually speaks of a participation in both. However, not one of 
these passages states or insinuates in any way that the medium could, 
on account of these qualities, serve as a bond which unites the extremes 
to a harmonious order, and still less do we find the idea that such a 
medium is necessary in order to establish this unity. And yet, it is pre- 
cisely this idea of a necessary coherence between the extremes which 
prompts St. Bonaventure to demand a medium,!** and which is the 
most decisive element in his principle, especially in as far as he applies 
it to the necessary position of man in creation. 

We try in vain to find this notion of medium as a necessary bond 
between opposite extremes in the world of Aristotelian thought.18® 
There is one place in Aristotle’s Problems in which, indeed, we read that 
the intermediate note of a musical scale is like a bond which establishes 
the right harmony of the whole; but all the details mentioned in this 
passage are a clear indication that this “Aristotelian” problem is actually 
of Pythagorean character and origin.!® Aristotle himself does not take 
up this idea of medium as a necessary bond, but merely concentrates on 
the necessary nature and structure of a medium.}*” This distinction has to 
be made particularly in view of the frequent, and sometimes exclusive, 
particeps (uetéyer) utriusque extremi est, et canini ipsi partim acuti sunt 
partim lati.” Ibid. 3. 1 (661b 6—12). 

188 Esp. In Hexaem. 8.12 (V.371a). For text and explanation see 
Chapter I (Franc. Stud. 20 [1960]), p. 304 and note 131. 

189 Werner W. Jaeger, the renowned expert on Aristotle, remarks on 
one occasion: ‘‘Auch die Grundtendenz unserer Lehre [i. e. the doctrine of 
Nemesius about the opposite elements], die Verbindung durch media und 
den Secyuéc, von dem unten mehr die Rede sein soll, vermi8t man bei Ari- 
stoteles” (Nemesios von Emesa [Berlin 1914] note on p. 73). 

190 Pyoblem. 19. 20: ‘‘Medius veluti coniunctio est sonorum — tév 
POdyyav 7 péon Gonep cbvdeoudc éotr”’ (QIQa 26). 

191 See W. Jaeger, op. cit., 109. — The term obvdecuo¢ is mentioned by 
J. Ziircher among possible Stoic elements in the Corpus Aristotelicum 
(Aristoteles’ Werk und Geist [Paderborn 1952] 80). According to Ziircher, the 
Problemata have been revised or composed by Theophrastus about 310 B. C. 
(ibid. 310, 318). 

192 FE. J. Scheller, who in the first main part of his work on Christ the 
Mediator presents a detailed study about the development of the under- 
lying philosophical notions of medium and participation (p. 42—67), comes 
to the conclusion: ‘‘Um auf Aristoteles zuriickzukommen, mu8 erwahnt 
werden, daS Aristoteles im Begriff des Mittleren nur das metaphysische 


Sein betrachtet, nicht aber den Akt des Verbindens beider Gegensitze er- 
6rtert” (op. cit., 46). 
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references to Aristotle in places where the subject of medium is treated; 
for such references could, otherwise, lead to the false impression and 
conclusion that the idea of connection by a medium be also a part of 
Aristotle’s own doctrine.1%* The facts we have found in our analysis 
clearly show that Aristotle merely concentrates on the necessary struc- 
ture of a medium; only with regard to this particular aspect can he, 
therefore, be taken into consideration as a source for St. Bonaventure’s 
principle about a necessary intermediate term composed of two extremes. 

In this connection with Aristotle’s notion of a composite medium, 
one more text is worth mentioning, because a reader could, perhaps, be 
tempted to consider it as an Aristotelian source having a still greater 
and more decisive influence on St. Bonaventure’s principle. This text 
occurs in the Eighth Book of the Physics where we find, in addition to 
the two extremes and the composite middle term, also the inference 
that, given two terms, there must be also a third, an idea which seems 
to come closer to the main element of St. Bonaventure’s principle. The 
fifth chapter declares, in one of the proofs for a first member in any 
causal series of movements, that if there is something which omly is 
moved without moving another, and something which both moves and 
is moved, then there is to be assumed also something which only moves 
without being moved by another.!™ The idea of this argument appears 


again later in the writings of the Commentator Averroes (f 1198) and 
the Jewish philosopher Maimonides (+1204) who became sources of 
Aristotelism for High Scholasticism, living, as they did, on the threshold 
of that period. They present the same proof in the more general form 
that, if something exists which is composed of two elements, and if one 
of these elements exists also separately by itself, then the other element 
must likewise exist separately by itself.1%® 


193 We read e. g. in the work of R. Sili¢: ‘‘Ebenso war die aristotelische 
Lehre vom medium in der Zeit vor Bonaventura bekannt. Sie besagt, daB 
ein medium, das zwei Extreme verbinden soll (italics mine), von beiden ver- 
schieden sein, aber auch an der Natur beider teilnmehmen mu8” (Chrisius 
und die Kirche: Ihr Verhdltnis nach der Lehre des heiligen Bonaventura, Bres- 
lauer Studien zur historischen Theologie [new series] 3 [Breslau 1938] 77). 

194 After enumerating the three necessary elements in every act of 
movement (see below, note 199), Aristotle draws the following conclusion: 
“Cum igitur sit et ultimum ipsum, ut cernimus, quod motu quidem cieri 
potest, principium autem motus non habet, et id item quod movetur quidem, 
sed ab alio, non a se ipso cietur, rationi consentaneum est, ne necessarium 
dicam, et ipsum tertium esse, quod movet quidem, immobile autem est.” 
Phys. 8. 5 (256b 20—4). Similar conclusions, based upon the same principle, 
are found also in Metaph. 1 (2). 2 and 11 (12). 7. 

195 Maimonides states this general principle in Book II, chapter 1, of 
his famous Guide of the Perplexed (known by the Scholastics as Dux neutro- 
vum sive dubiorum) with an explicit reference to Aristotle. After some ex- 
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St. Bonaventure clearly knew of this argument; for we find it in one 
of his proofs for the existence of pure spirits in creation.1®* The fact that 
it appears there in the same generai form in which Averroes and Maimoni- 
des presented it, leads to the assumption that these great philosophers 
may have been among those who transmitted this argument to the 
period of St. Bonaventure. But even though the argument might seem 
to have a relationship to our principle of the three terms, it cannot be 
considered as a real source of it; for the decisive composite intermediate 
member, which St. Bonaventure only seeks to prove on the basis of 
the two existing extremes, is in this case already present and serves as 
starting point. The process of this argument consists principally in an 
analysis of this intermediate term, in an investigation into its constituent 
parts, and in an unfolding of what the existence of such a composite 
medium implies. There is no mention of a required connection between 
the three terms, and as far as the necessity of such a composite inter- 
mediate term is concerned, Aristotle explicitly denies it in the same 
chapter of his Physics. The medium which both moves and is moved 
he conceives as an instrument!®? which an agent may use, and he de- 
clares: “A movement by an instrument is impossible without a [final] 


planatory remarks about this principle he mentions first the example of 


honey water [mead] and then the particular case of the mover and the 
moved. It should be noted that Aristotle himself only speaks of this last 
case, which belongs to the particular realm of causality. — Apart from some 
additional remarks, Maimonides has literally the same text as the Commen- 
tary of Averroes who, in turn, quotes the ‘‘Expositor’”’ Alexander of A phrodi- 
sias (about 200 A. D.). We read in the Commentary of Averroes: “Dicit 
Alexander: Ista est ratio, quod aliquid movens non movetur, et est dicta 
breviter et rememoratio eius, quod dictum est in ultimo Physicorum. Et 
est fundata super duas propositiones, quarum una est (the following is 
literally the same as in Maimonides) quod omne compositum ex duobus, 
quorum alterum potest esse per se, possibile erit etiam alterum esse per 
se...; verbi gratia quod hydvomel, quia compositum est ex aqua et melle, 
et mel invenitur per se, mecesse est ergo, ut aqua inverniatur per se. Et, 
quia invenimus aliquod motum et movens, quasi compositum ex movente et 
moto, et invenimus aliquid motum per se et non movens, manifestum est, 
quod est necesse aliquod movens esse et non motum.” This text is quoted 
by A. Weiss, Mose Ben Maimon: Fiihrer der Unschliissigen, Philosophische 
Bibliothek 184b (Leizig 1924) 2. 27—8, note 33. 

196 “‘Ttem, si aliquid componitur ex diversis naturis, et alteram illarum 
est reperire per se, contingit similiter per se reperire et reliquam; sed homo 
componitur ex substantia spirituali et corporali: cum ergo sit reperire 
substantiam pure corporalem, per se est reperire substantiam pure spiritua- 
lem; hanc autem dicimus Angelum: ergo Angelus non habet corpus.’ II 
Sent. 8.1.1.1. fund. 4 (II. 210b—211a). The Quaracchi-edition refers, in 
note 11, only to the Physics (8. 5) of Aristotle. 

ci Aristotle speaks of this intermediate member in a causal series of 
movements as ‘‘td @ xwet — id quo movens movet”’ (e. g. 256a 26, b 15), 
and he shows its composite nature by —: “Td autem quo motus affertur, 
et movere necesse est et moveri.”’ Phys. 8. 5 (2 56b 16—17). 
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mover which moves by itself, whereas a mover which moves by itself 
does not need an instrument.”?9* 

This statement, which clearly denies the necessity of an instrument 
as third member between the mover and the moved, seems to be contra- 
dicted by another sentence which appears later in the same chapter, 
and which runs as follows: “‘There must be three: that which is moved, 
the mover [who moves it], and that by which the mover moves [that 
which is moved].’”’?*® On a first reading, this sentence seems to state the 
opposite from what Aristotle has said just before about the need of an 
instrument; it seems to affirm the necessity of a third, intermediate 
member between the two extremes of the mover and the moved, and 
may thus give the impression of being a parallel to St. Bonaventure’s 
principle of the three terms. 

However, the seeming contradiction of Aristotle’s previous state- 
ment, and with it also the seeming parallel to St. Bonaventure, dis- 
appear if we understand that third element “by which the mover moves” 
in a general sense, namely as the means by which the mover attains and 
is united to the object to be moved. This contact between the two is 
always necessary, and it is, in this general sense, true that one thing 
moves the other always by something. 

We can and have to interprete the third element “‘by which the 
mover moves” in this general sense of a necessary contact between the 
mover and the moved because Aristotle himself also specifies this third 
element and thereby shows how it is to be understood. On a similar 
occasion earlier in the same chapter, he enumerates those same three 
elements that belong to every process in which one thing moves another. 
In this place he then adds a remark which can only be taken as a speci- 
fication of the third element. There Aristotle states: “Everything which 
moves is moving something and [moving it] by something; for it moves 
either by ttself or by another.”?°° The contact between the mover and the 
moved, which is a general necessity for every movement of one thing 


198 “Fieri vero non potest ut id quo motus affertur, moveat absque eo 
quod movet se ipso. Sed si id quidem sit quod motum affert se ipso, non 
necesse est aliud esse quo motus affertur (@))’ ci pév adtd abt xevet, odxn 
dvayun GAO elvar  uwwet).”’ Phys. 8. 5 (256a 25—7). 

199 “Tria namque necesse est esse, id quod movetur, id quod movet, et 
id i insuper quo movens movet (tpi« yap dveyxn elvan, 76 te xtvobuevov xai td 
uwvodv xai td @ xuwet).” Ibid. (256b 14—15). After a brief explanation of each 
of these three elements, the text quoted above in note 194 follows. 

200 “Omne namque quod movet, et aliquid et aliquo movet: aut enim 
se ipso aut alio movet (n&v yap td xtwvodv th te xwvet xal tii H yap abt 
mivet to xivoiv i GAdw).”” Ibid. 8. 5 (256a 22—3). The same two possi- 
bilities are mentioned side by side also in the beginning of the chapter 
(256a 4—5). 
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by another and constitutes that third element mentioned by Aristotle, 
can thus be realized in two particular ways: either directly by the mover 
itself, or indirectly by means of an instrument. The necessary contact of 
the mover with the moved, therefore, does not mean also the necessary 
existence of a third, intermediate thing. In the present case, Aristotle 
speaks of the medium as a distinct reality, because it happens to be given 
as part of the observed fact from which he starts to prove the existence 
of the invisible first mover; but such a third distinct factor is not essen- 
tial to the main thrust of his argument. In this whole chapter of the 
Physics, Aristotle neither demands a third, intermediate member as 
necessary, nor does he, for any reason, restrict the total number of 
things in a series of causal movements to three,?® so that in neither 
respect do we see a real relationship to the basic ideas of St. Bona- 
venture’s principle. 


We thus arrive at the same conclusion as before, namely that the 
influence of Aristotle on the development of St. Bonaventure’s principle 
of the three terms does not go beyond the doctrine on the composite 
nature of a medium. The other ideas of connection and coherence, how- 
ever, and with them the necessity of such a medium, which constitute 
the main and decisive elements of this principle, have developed along 
a different line. 


This development really begins, as we have seen, with the Pytha- 
goreans, and continues with Plato who applies the Pythagorean idea of 
a connecting and harmonizing medium to the structure of the visible 
world; between the two extreme elements he demands two intermediate 
elements as a necessary bond.?® Later, Poseidonius took up this idea; 
he developed into a definite system and terminology what the twice- 
quoted phrase of Plato’s Timaeus?®* somewhat casually mentions and 
seems to employ rather as a poetical expression.? The important work 


201 Aristotle repeatedly insinuates and also explicitly states that there 
may be only one intermediate member, but that there can just as well be 
several in such a causal series of movements. We read. e. g. in the beginning 
of the chapter which we have now examined: “Et hoc [quod movet] aut 
primum post ultimum aut per plura media movet” (Phys. 8. 5 [256a 5—6)). 
Aristotle’s only concern in this section is that there is a first mover at the 
beginning of any such series; the number of intermediate members remains 
completely indifferent. 

202 According to W. Jaeger (op. cit., 101), it was Plato who first formed 
the notion of bond in this particular meaning and connection. 

203 See above, p. 27 with note 80 and p. 4o. 

204 W. Jaeger formulates it in this way: ‘‘Dieser anfanglich dichterische 
Ausdruck Platons [namely Seoudéc, ovvdeiv] ist fiir den Interpreten feste 
Begriffssprache fiir ein methodisches Leitmotiv seines Denkens geworden“ 
(op. cit., 100). 
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in which Poseidonius has accomplished this task is his lost Commentary 
on the Timaeus.®® Because of the tremendous influence of this Commen- 
tary on subsequent centuries, “the Plato of the Timaeus has become 
the Plato of Neoplatonism,’’?°* and the ideas of bond and coherence as 
well as those of harmony and unity appear from now on as basic ele- 
ments of Neoplatonic cosmology.”°7 

This comprehensive system of Neoplatonism is such that it can 
embrace the Aristotelian notion of a composite medium also, particu- 
larly on account of the fact that the idea of participation, implicitly 
contained in it, is really Platonic.2°* In Neoplatonism we thus reach 
the central source from which St. Bonaventure’s principle has mainly 
developed and has received its greatest influence. This source now 
remains to be examined. In our attempt to discover the lines of this 
development, we shall follow the same method as in the previous sec- 
tions and start with sources that are used by St. Bonaventure. 


§2 
The Tripartite Structure of the Hierarchical Order 
in the Writings of Denis the Areopagite 


Although St. Bonaventure, in his discussions about the necessity 


for three members in every perfect order, never mentions the name of 


205 Ibid. 93—-4. Jaeger sees in Poseidonius the thinker who laid the 
foundation for the synthesis of Plato and Aristotle (70, 91—2) and calls his 
doctrine ‘‘die Grundtriebkraft des Neuplatonismus — the fundamental 
motive power of Neoplatonism”’ (97). 

206 [bid. 70. — Jaeger points out that it is particularly the principle of 
a necessary bond which, since the time of Poseidonius, causes the Timaeus 
to be “‘the authentic witness of the Platonic way of thinking and makes it 
the cornerstone of all philosophy; for it was Poseidonius who thought this 
principle over with consistency, connected it with Heraclitus’ doctrine on 
the harmony of opposites, and used it as basis of a strictly uniform, monistic 
conception of nature’”’ (Ibid. tot). 

207 Ibid. 75, 100, and 106. As particular examples Jaeger mentions the 
expressions dSeoyudc, ovvdeiv, cuvarteofat, and peldproc. See the similar list 
of expressions given above in connection with Nemesius on p. 38, note 127. 

208 F. Scheller calls attention to the fact that in the ‘‘more or less’ of 
the Aristotelian medium (see above, note 182!) ‘“‘the Platonic notion of 
participation glimmers through” (op. cit., 45). Note that the expressions 
xowév and yertéyew, which occur in the above-quoted texts of Aristotle 
(See notes 185—7), are also among the first in the list of words used by 
Nemesius in his treatise On the Nature of Man (see above, note 127). They 
are of Platonic origin and become fundamental later in Neoplatonism. 
Aristotle, however, did not think too much of the Platonic notion of parti- 
cipation; for instance, he remarks with reference to this notion in the Pla- 
tonic theory of ideas: “‘Participare (uetéyew) namque, ut prius diximus, 
nihil est” (Metaph. 1.9 [992a 28—9]). In connection with the notion of 
medium, Aristotle left these Platonic thoughts undeveloped. 
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Dionysius, his connection with this important source remains a fact 
and can be sufficiently shown. On several occasions the Seraphic Doctor 
uses another axiom which contains the same three elements of our 
principle and which he himself attributes to Denis the Areopagite. He 
once states with an explicit reference to the work On the Angelic Hier- 
archy, that “it is divine law not to neglect the order in anything, but to 
bring back the intermediate members through the first ones, and the 
last members through the intermediate ones.’’?°° 

It is true that this sentence speaks about the third phase of creation, 
the final return of the creatures to God, and not about their relationship 
towards one another. The order mentioned here is in the first place the 
ordo in finem, and it may for a moment seem to be an unjustified step 
to conclude, from this text, that Denis is a source also of that other 
principle of three necessary terms, which is essentially a principle about 
the ordo rerum ad invicem. But we have seen in the Introduction how 
intimately these two kinds of order are connected and correspond to 
one another.?!© And what is even more important, the above-mentioned 
passage in the work On the Angelic Hierarchy, to which St. Bonaventure 
refers, actually contains both principles. 

In the third paragraph, which discusses certain apparitions of God, 
Denis teaches, among other things, that Moses received the Divine Law 


not immediately from the invisible and inaccessible God but through 
the mediation of an angel. This manner of communication, he then 
remarks, was like a confirmation of the order of the “divine law,” 
according to which ‘‘the lower beings are to be brought to the Godhead 
through the higher beings.’’*44 The mention of lower and higher beings 


209 Hoc confirmatur per illud quod dicit Dionysius in libro de Angelica 
Hierarchia [4. 3]: ‘Lex divinitatis est in nullo negligere ordinem, sed per 
prima media, et per media posirema reducere’.” II Sent. 11.1.1. fund. 3 
(II. 277a). We find this Dionysian principle in the same complete form in 
IV Sent. 19. 3. 1. c. (IV. 508b) and, with an inversion of the two parts, also 
in II Sent. 29. 1. 1. fund. 3 (II. 695a). The simpler version of “‘infima per 
media ad suprema reducere”’ appears in II Sent. 11. 1. 1. c. (II. 277b), Brevil. 
2.9 (V. 226b), and In Hexaem. 3. 32 (V. 348b). 


210 Introduction, § 2 (Franc. Stud. 20 [1960]), p. 274. 


211 De caelest. hier. 4.3 (MG 3. 180D—181A): “‘Docet autem et hoc 
sapienter theologia, per angelos eam [scil. legislationem] in nos provenire, 
tanquam divino legali ordine illud legaliter ponente, hoc est, per prima 
secunda in divinum reduci” (ML 122. 1047C). — Here and in the following 
quotations from Denis the Areopagite, the Latin version is taken from the 
translation of John Scotus Eriugena, which was used by St. Bonaventure. 
See on this point e. g. D. Dobbins, Franciscan Mysticism: A Critical Exami- 
nation of the Mystical Theology of the Seraphic Doctor with Special Reference 
to the Sources of his Doctrines, FS No. 6 (New York 1927) 29, note 64, and 
R. Sili¢, op. cit., 35, notes 4 and 5. 
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seems to remind the author of another and more fundamental fact, 
namely of the actual order among these creatures. In order to give a 
more complete explanation on this point, he now states the other “divine 
law” concerning the basic structure of creation, with particular re- 
ference to the world of rational beings. By adding, and now in greater 
detail, the other law about the return, he combines the two principles 
in this one sentence: 

Not only for superior and inferior spirits, but also for those of an equal 
order has the following law been laid down by the Principle of all order 
which exists above all things, namely [1] that there be first, middle, and 
last ranks and powers in each hierarchy, and [2] that the more excellent ones 


be teachers and leaders of the inferior in the approach to, illumination by, 
and union with the Divine.*!# 


If we now compare Denis’ own words with St. Bonaventure’s quo- 
tation of this “‘divine law,” we observe a difference between them. 


Whenever Denis mentions the law about the return, he speaks merely 
of higher and lower beings. We see this not only in the two examples of 
our present section but also in other places.”"* Only in the case of the 
law about the order among creatures does he give a complete enumeration 
of the three essential levels. This difference in the form of the two laws 
is kept even in the above-quoted passage where both are mentioned 


in the same sentence. If, therefore, St. Bonaventure presents the law 
concerning the return with an explicit mention of three basic levels, he 
is not merely quoting the indicated source, but actually going a step 
further than Denis by combining the two principles. The law with 
regard to the return, as he quotes it, contains also the other law con- 
cerning the order among creatures, which is nothing else than St. Bona- 
venture’s principle of the three terms. 

This evidence of a connection between the two authors in the pre- 
sent case lends new importance and significance to other existing paral- 
lels. The similarity between the Dionysian law about three levels in 
every hierarchy and St. Bonaventure’s principle about the necessity 


212 “‘Etenim non solum et in superpositis et subiectis animis, sed et in 
aeque potentibus ipsa lex definitur superessentiali omnium ordinationis 
principio, hoc est, per unamquamque hicrarchiam primas et medias et ultimas 
esse et ordinationes, et virtutes, et minorvum esse diviniores doctores et 
manuductores, in divinam adductionem et illuminationem et communica- 
tionem.”’ Ibid. (MG 3. 181A; ML 122. 1047C—D). 

213 De caelest. hier. 8.2 (MG 3.240D): ‘‘Hoc est enim omnino divina 
taxiarchia divinitus promulgatum, per prima secunda divinis participare 
illuminationibus” (ML 122. 1054—5). In the same way De ecclesiast. hier. 
5. 4 (MG 3. 504C): “‘Lex quidem haec est thearchiae sacratissima, per prima 
secunda ad divinissimam suam reducere lucem” (ML 122. 1096C). 
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of three terms in every perfect order is indeed very great, especially 
in view of the fact that Denis himself defines this hierarchy as a “‘sacred 
order.”*44 One of the peculiar features which our previous analysis has 
brought out is the fact that the older sources do not yet mention the 
term ‘‘order’”’ in connection with those three elements, as later authors, 
who are closer in time to St. Bonaventure, have done. The introduction 
of this notion and its final incorporation in St. Bonaventure’s principle 
may well be a result of this Dionysian idea and axiom. 


Perhaps the actual influence of Denis the Areopagite on St. Bona- 
venture’s principle goes even further than this. The idea of a tripartite 
order with two extremes and one intermediate term as their connecting 
link is certainly something that controls the entire system of Denis 
and appears frequently and under various forms.”45 Denis mentions 
altogether three different principal hierarchies,22® and already this 
general plan reflects our principle. On the highest plane and entirely 
removed from matter we find the “Celestical Hierarchy” of the 
heavenly spirits. At the greatest distance from this is the “Legal 
Hierarchy” of the Old Testament, which existed completely in sensible 
signs and images. But this Legal Hierarchy foreshadowed the “Ec- 
clesiastical Hierarchy,” which now stands in the middle and is related 
to both of these extremes because it possesses a spiritual as well as a 
material element.?17 


Each of these hierarchies is organized and further subdivided accord- 
ing to that general law of three distinct levels which Denis states in the 


214 “De caelest. hier. 3. 1 (MG 3. 164D): ‘“‘Est quidem hierarchia secun- 
dum me ordo divinus (té&tc tepk), et scientia, et actio, deiformi quantum 
possibile simulata, iuxta inditas ei divinitus illuminationes proportionaliter 
in Dei similitudinem ascendens” (ML 122. 1044C). Another text describes 
the hierarchy more from a static viewpoint: “‘Nonne ergo hierarchiam qui 
dicit, sacram quandam universaliter declarat dispositionem (ispdv twa 
xx0drov Staxdoynot) ?” Ibid. 3.2 (MG 3. 165B; ML 122. 1045A). — Phil. 
Boehner points out that this hierarchy appears in these definitions both as 
an existing state and as a task or aim to be accomplished: ‘‘Wie man sieht, 
ist die Hierarchie als Stand und als Aufgabe zu unterscheiden’’ (italics 
mine) (P. Boehner — E. Gilson, Christliche Philosophie [3. ed., Paderborn 
1954] 137). This corresponds exactly to the two kinds of order which St. Bo- 
naventure distinguishes. 


215 About the terms péoog and weodty¢ in the works of Denis see A. van 
den Daele, Indices Pseudo-Dionysiani (Louvain 1941) 94. 

216 This enumeration is given in De ecclesiast. hier. 5.2 (MG 3. 501 A— 
504A). 

217 “Est autem et caelestis et legalis communicativae medietati extrema- 
rum recepta, ei quidem communicans intellectualibus contemplationibus: 
huic vero, quia symbolis sensibilibus variatur, et per ea sacre in Deum 
reducitur.” Ibid. (MG 3. 501C—D; ML 122. 1095C). 
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above-quoted passage and also on other occasions.”"* But this order in 
every hierarchy is more than a simple division into three sections. Each 
hierarchy has an upper extreme which exists in a certain state of per- 
fection and has something to give. Each also possesses a lower extreme 
which only receives. Finally, between these two extremes we invariably 
find the important intermediate member which is both receiving from 
the upper level and handing down to the level below.” The general 
effect of this intermediate level is the harmonious connection and 
coherence within the ternary, because this intermediate level is meeting 
each extreme on the common ground of some similar quality.2 All 
this shows striking parallels with St. Bonaventure’s principle and his 
notion of order. Although hardly mentioned, the Dionysian writings, 
so highly respected during the Middle Ages, can rightly be considered 
as an important factor in the general development of our principle,” 
and may also have had some direct influence on the Seraphic Doctor 
in this matter. 


218 E. g. De caelest. hier. 10. 2 (MG 3. 273 A—B): “Omnem hierarchiam 
videmus in primas, et medias, et ultimas virtutes divisam” (ML 122. 1059A). 
Also 9. 2 (MG 3. 257C). — The further subdivision of each hierarchy ac- 
cording to the same pattern is indicated in De ecclesiast. hier. 5.2 (MG 
3. 501 D—504A): “‘Unaquaeque vero trium nostrae hierarchiae divisionum 
consequenter et legali et diviniori eorum, quae secundum nos, hierarchiae 
prima et media et ultima ordinatur virtute, et divina analogia praevisa, et 
omnium bono ornatu, et secundum ordinem compacta et coniunctiva socie- 
tate’ (ML 122. 1095 D—10964A). 


219 The intermediate position of the Archangels in the lower Celestial 
Hierarchy is described in De caelest. hier. 9. 2 (MG 3. 257C): “Quoniam qui- 
dem non est hierarchia, non et primas et medias et ultimas virtutes habens, 
archangelorum sanctus ordo communicative hierarchicae medietati extre- 
morum recipitur. Etenim sacratissimis Principatibus communicat, et sanctis 
Angelis” (ML 122. 1056B). — De eccelesiat. hier. 5.1 (MG 3. 501A) mentions 
the three functions that characterize the three levels in every hierarchy: 1) 
the upper level of Divine Mysteries (teAetat); 2) the intermediate bond of 
initiated and experienced “‘priests’’ (uwioto); 3) the lower level of those 
who are being initiated (teAobuevor). This enumeration has, in the first place, 
the ‘‘Ecclesiastical Hierarchy” in mind; in the case of the ‘‘Celestial Hierar- 
chy,”’ the upper level of the ‘‘Divine Mysteries’’ consists of those who are 
the first and most perfect possessors of the Divine illumination. But the 
basic idea is the same. 


220 In chapter 11 of De divinis nom., Denis praises the Divine Peace as 
the ultimate source of all created harmony, and he sees this harmony among 
creatures accomplished through such connecting intermediate beings: ‘‘Per- 
venit enim perfectissimae pacis universitas in omnia existentia, secundum 
simplicissimum eius et clarum unificae virtutis adventum, unificans omnia, 
et coniungens summa per media summis, per unam connaturalem coniugata 
amicitiam”’ (11. 2 [MG 3. 952A; ML 122. 1165D)). 

221 A sign of this general influence is an argument listed by Denis the 
Carthusian: “Natura non procedit a distante in distans nisi per medium, ut 
S. Dionysius protestatur” (II Sent. 1.9. arg. 2 [Op. omnia (Tournay 1903) 
21. 107aD)). 
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§3 


The Neoplatonic Ideas of Proclus and their 
Transmission to the Middle Ages 


a) Proclus as Source for Denis the Areopagite and the Neoplatonic Notion 
of Causality 


Of particular importance for our question is the source behind Diony- 
sian writings, and here we are able to arrive at some definite conclusions. 
We now know that the real author of these writings is not the Dionysius 
of Athens, whom the Acts of the Apostles mention as convert and 
disciple of St. Paul, but an unknown Christian writer about the end of 
the fifth or the beginning of the sixth century.?”? His works bear the 
unmistakable marks of Neoplatonic philosophy,?** and are characterized 
by ideas that point more particularly to the later, more fully developed 
Neoplatonic system of Proclus and the Athenian school, in which the 
author seems to have received his training.?*4 

This close relationship to Proclus is particularly evident in connec- 
tion with our question, for it is in his works that we find ternaries with 
extremes and a middle term most completely and systematically deve- 
loped.?25 The onlyl rea triad in the doctrine of Plotinus is that of One, 
Mind, and Soul. But in the system of Proclus we see, for instance, the 


one realm of the Mind broken up into three groups: there are the 
intelligible beings, the intellectual beings, and between these two also 
the intelligible-intellectual beings.22* This last, intermediate group 


222 See J.Stiglmayr, Des heiligen Dionysius Areopagita angebliche 
Schriften iiber die beiden Hierarchien, BKV (Kempten 1911) Introduction 
8—25; P. Boehner — E. Gilson, op. cit., 131; Th. Campbell, Dionysius the 
Pseudo-Aveopagite: The Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, SST (2. ser.) 83 (diss. 
Washington 1955) Introd. 12—109. 

223 The influence of both Plotinus and Proclus on Denis is shown by 
H. F. Miiller, Dionysios, Proclos, Plotinos: Ein historischer Beitrag zur neu- 
platonischen Philosophie, BGPM 20. 3—4, Miinster 1918. 

224 See Th. Whittaker, The Neo-Platonists: A Study in the History of 
Hellenism (2. ed., Cambridge 1928) 187. — As a special sign of the close 
relationship between these two authors, E. Scheller (op. cit.,63—4) mentions 
the peculiar idea of Unteilnehmbarkeit ‘‘(unparticipability’’), which we find 
developed only in Proclus and used by Denis. 

225 This development began with Iamblichus, to whom we can trace 
back some of the basic principles of the later system, such as the law of 
mean terms or that of triadic development. See E. R. Dodds, Proclus: The 
Elements of Theology; A Revised Text with Translation, Introduction, and 
Commentary (Oxford 1933) introd. 19—22. See also J. Stiglmayr, op. cit., 
32, note I. 

226 The intelligible beings (vontat) are the objects of the mind or the 
ideas; the intellectual beings (voepat) are the thinking minds; the inter- 
mediate group (vontal xal voepat) represents the movement of thought 
which links object to subject. While the two extremes correspond to being 
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attracts our special attention because it is expressed by the same kind 
of middle term which we have found in St. Bonaventure and on many 
other occasions. What gives the works of Proclus a particular value 
with regard to our question is the fact that they not only enumerate 
such ternaries but also seek to justify their tripartite structure. Here 
we find the deeper reason behind the necessity of a middle term so often 
referred to and, with it, an essential point of our analysis. 

The real reason for the need of an intermediate term between two 
extremes — that is between two altogether distinct or completely 
diverse realities, as Proclus would say — lies in the Neoplatonic doctrine 
on causality,?2”? which can be described briefly as follows. Every cause 
imparts to the effect it produces some of its own characteristics, be- 
cause the activity of an agent corresponds to its nature and is a result 
of it. With regard to these particular characteristics the effect is similar 
to its cause, is an image or reflection of it. Between cause and effect 
there exists a certain similarity, in virtue of which the two are related 
and joined to one another. Proclus expresses this first fundamental ele- 
ment in his notion of causality when he says that “‘all procession is 
accomplished through a likeness of the secondary to the primary.”?28 

In addition to this, a second and no less important element must be 
mentioned. However similar cause and effect may be, they can never 
be equal. Proclus assures us that the producer is, of necessity, higher 
than that which is produced.”*® The cause imparts to its effect some of 
its own characteristics, but never all of them. The effect is an image of 
its cause, but only a partial image, reflecting certain aspects of it. 
Cause and effect are not only similar but also dissimilar and, in this 
latter respect, they are distinct. Proclus combines these two basic ele- 
ments when he states: “All that is immediately produced by any prin- 
ciple both remains in the producing cause and proceeds from it.’’° 


and mind, the intermediate term corresponds to life. See E. R. Dodds, op. 
cit., introd. 16, comment. 253, 282; F. Ueberweg, Grundrif dey Geschichte 
der Philosophie; I. Teil: Die Philosophie des Altertums, ed. by K. Praechter 
(13. ed., Basel 1953) 614, 621, 627; A. E. Taylor, Philosophical Studies ; 
4.: The Philosophy of Proclus (London 1934) 177. 

227 This important fact is brought out well by A. E. Taylor, op. cit., 
160—61. The following outline is also based on Taylor’s clear presentation, 
see esp. p. 164 and 169—7o. 

228 Elements of Theology, prop. 29 (E. R. Dodds, op. cit., 35). — This 
idea of similarity is an expression of the Platonic notion of participation; 
see E. Scheller, op. cit., 57, 62—3, 65, 67. 

229 Elements of Theology, prop. 28 (op. cit., 33). 

230 Ibid. prop. 30 (op. cit., 35). — If we add to these two elements of 
similarity and distinction the further fact that the produced being, by reason 
of its similarity to its source, tends to return to the same, we have the com- 


20 Franciscan Studies 1961 
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Every time something is produced, these two aspects of causality 
are present. If the effect again produces another being and this process 
of causation continues, a series of beings is established in which the 
individual members, on the one hand, gradually differ in nature and 
perfection, but, on the other hand, also form a continuous whole because 
each member has some quality in common with its immediately preceding 
or succeeding neighbor. This similarity of certain qualities in adjacent 
members is, according to the Neoplatonic system, the essential basis 
on which the harmonious connection and unity of the entire series 
rests. As long as two beings are “altogether distinct, they will be incap- 
able of association.’’?5! The necessity of some similarity between all 
neighboring members does not mean that there cannot be completely 
different members within the same series; but it does require an inter- 
mediate term between such entirely different members, in order to 
have a gradual transition and continuous causal connection through 
similarities.232 Such a connection can, in turn, be accomplished only 
through a middle term that combines, in itself, qualities of both ex- 
tremes; and it is precisely this kind of middle term which we have met 
so frequently during our analysis and which St. Bonaventure demands 
in his principle of a perfect order. 


b) The Understanding in Later Times of the Basic Elements in the 
Neoplatonic Notion of Causality 


Our brief review of the Neoplatonic doctrine on the connection of 
beings has shown that the law about the necessity of some similarity 


plete principle of the triadic development (uovh, redodoc, émtotep0pH), from which 
the other principle of triadic arrangement with extremes and middle term 
results. The third element, the return of things to their source, will be dis- 
cussed in the second part of our study. 

231 Elements of Theology, prop. 28 (op. cit., 33). 

232 *‘All procession advances through similars until it reaches the wholly 
dissimilar.”” [bid. prop. 64 (op. cit., 63). — The following scheme may serve 
as an illustration of the Neoplatonic principles of causality, similarity, and 
intermediate term: 


Extreme A Intermediate Term Extreme B 


Quality x 








Quality y | # | 
t ats ae t 


A and B are completely diverse or altogether distinct 
(prop. 28); Ais doubly disjunct (d:éotyxe) from B (prop. 55). 
As terms in a causal series, A und B cannot be in imme- 
diate juxtaposition, but must have an intermediate term 
between them, so that some similarity exists between all 
adjacent members. 
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in adjacent terms and, with it, the other law about a necessary inter- 
mediate term between two extremes have their origin in the notion of 
causality. The preceding quotations from Proclus confirm this in so far 
as they clearly and continually refer to procession and emanation. This 
origin from causality is worthy of note, for it means that these laws apply, 
in their original meaning, only to a series or order in which each member 
actually produces the next lower one and thus stands in a true rela- 
tionship of cause and effect to its immediate neighbors. Such a relation- 
ship, however, does not exist in that order of creation to which St. Bona- 
venture applies these same principles; for, in his system, the various 
members or levels do not proceed from one another in the manner of a 
causal series but are all immediately produced by the one Creator.7* 
There is, in other words, a definite shift from the order of origin and 
production of one member by another, as appears in Proclus, to the 
order of an harmonious arrangement of things and their connection by 
gradual transitions, as understood later by the Scholastics.2* 
Occasionally the Scholastics still use expressions which, at first sight, 
may seem to refer to some causal relationship; so, for instance, when 
St. Thomas in his Commentary on the Liber de Causis says that the order 
or gradation of things “‘proceeds through similars.”’?*5 Such expressions, 
however, now merely mean the gradual and continuous succession of 


233 “Qmnia in prima conditione immediate a Deo sunt producta.” 
II Sent. 1. 1. 2. 2. c. (II. 29b). 

234 A similar shift is involved when St. Bonaventure, in one of his argu- 
ments, proves the existence of pure spirits in creation on the basis of the 
principle that, if something exists which is composed of two natures, and if 
one of these two exists also separately by itself, then the other must like- 
wise exist separately by itself (see above, note 196). The Quaracchi-edition 
rightly refers to Aristotle (Phys. 8.5) as source of this principle; but it is 
important to note that the texts of Aristotle speak only about a causal 
series of movements. In such a series there is some member which only is 
moved; there can also be found a member which both moves and is moved 
and which is thus ‘‘composed”’ of two elements; Aristotle’s conclusion is 
that a being which only moves without being moved by another must also 
exist. Aristotle himself is concerned only with the realm of causality; but 
the later commentators of his work then state the same principle also in a 
general form and apply it to the components of every being (see above, note 
195, where the expression ‘‘qguasi compositum ex movente et moto” shows 
that they were aware of the fact that the parallel between the two kinds of 
order and composition is not complete). In this way they started a shift 
from the order of causality to another order in which things stand in a 
completely different relationship to one another, and in which the separate 
existence of one element found in a composition does not prove the separate 
existence of the other element in the same way. 

235 “‘Tta enim procedit ordo rerum ut similia se invicem subsequantur .. . 
Unde oportet ponere inter haec duo extrema aliquod medium quod sit simile 
utrique extremo: ut sic gradus rerum procedani per similia.’’ Comment. in 
Libr. de Causis, lect. 30 (Op. omnia [ed. Vivés] 26. 568a). 


20° 
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the different levels in creation. This is also true of the example which 
St. Thomas adds in the same Commentary and in which he explains: 
“Nature does not proceed immediately from perfect animals to plants, 
but produces, between them, imperfect animals which are sensitive 
with the animals and immovable with the plants.’ This “nature” is 
certainly not understood as something that produces one level of beings 
after the other in the manner of a causal series. It is the one Creator 
who has produced every level; but He has laid down as a rule for this 
nature that its various members should form a harmonious unity with 
gradual transitions, and for this reason intermediate beings were created 
between distant extremes.?37 

A certain basis, and perhaps the starting point, for such a change in 
the notion of order can be found in the writings of Proclus himself. In 
his Elements of Theology he not only explains how things are produced 
and how this process gradually advances from one extreme to another, 
but he occasionally also describes the order among things in terms of 
a permanent state, explaining both its tripartite structure and each one 
of the three terms involved. Speaking of the internal unity in every 
divine order, Proclus characterizes the intermediate member and its 
function in the following way: 

The mean term, reaching out toward both the extremes, links the whole 
together with itself as mediator; it transmits the bestowal of the first mem- 
bers of its order, draws upward the potentialities of the last, and implants 
in all a common character and mutual nexus — for in this sense also givers 


and receivers constitute a single complete order, in that they converge upon 
the mean term as on a centre.*38 


The impression we receive from this text is that it speaks about an 
existing order of three members in which the mean term serves as a 


236 “Natura ergo non procedit immediate ab animalibus perfectis ad 
plantas: sed producit in medio animalia imperfecta quae sunt sensibilia cum 
animalibus et immobilia cum plantis.”” Ibid. — The same example appears 
in Nemesius, De natura hominis 1 (MG 40. 509 A—B), except that Nemesius 
ascends in the order of beings, whereas St. Thomas mentions the higher 
level first. Nemesius calls these intermediate creatures Cwéouta. 

237 FE. Gilson expresses the same idea when he writes: ‘‘I] n’y a pas de 
discontinuité dans la hiérarchie des perfections créées, et cette absense méme 
de discontinuité constitue la loi profonde qui régit la procession des étres 
hors de Dieu. Thomas d’Aquin refuse de fragmenter l’activité créatrice, 
comme faisaient les philosophes arabes et leur disciples occidentaux; mais, 
s'il n’admet pas que chaque degré supérieur de créatures donne ]’étre au 
degré immédiatement inférieur, il maintient fermement cette multiplicité 
hiérarchique de degrés’”’ (Le Thomisme, EPM 1 [5. ed., Paris 1944] 229—30). 

238 Elements of Theology, prop. 148 (E. R. Dodds, op. cit., 131). Prop. 132 
(p. 117) says in a similar way: “‘All orders of gods are bound together by 
mean terms.’’ However, the explanation to this proposition keeps the idea 
of causality in the foreground. 
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connecting link between the extremes on either side, so that all three 
members are harmoniously joined together both in their being and their 
activities. The parallel between this text and the hierarchical order of 
Denis the Areopagite is certainly very close; and this notion of a hier- 
archical order, which the West later received from Denis, was in agree- 
ment with the Christian doctrine of creation. 

Speaking about the transmission of Neoplatonic thought to the 
Middle Ages, we must at least briefly mention one further source besides 
Denis, namely the so-called Liber de Causis. While most of the Scho- 
lastics considered this treatise as a work of Aristotle, it is actually an 
Arabian work, based on Proclus’ Elements of Theology, and translated 
into Latin by Gerard of Cremona between 1167 and 1187.3° Since it 
deals, in its last three propositions, with the necessity of a medium 
between two completely distinct levels in the universe,”4° it must be 
taken into consideration as another possible factor in the development 
of St. Bonaventure’s principle,™! although it contains nothing that 
could not be found in the other sources we have already considered. 
As regards our question concerning the notion of order, we find that 
the idea of a causal series is not so clearly expressed. Most of the explana- 
tions about similarity and connection between things give the impression 
that they describe an harmonious arrangement of different existing 


things. Since the Scholastics received the ideas of Proclus as they were 
presented in this work, they again did not find it too difficult to under- 
stand them in their sense of order and thus to incorporate them in their 
Christian doctrine of creation. 


But while the original notion of order has thus been changed, the 
other idea of similarity between adjacent members, in which Proclus 
had seen the essential bond for his causal series,”** was fully retained 


239 See E. R. Dodds, op. cit., introd. 30, and also A. E.Taylor, op. cit., 151—2. 

240 Prop. 30—32. — For the Latin text of the Liber de Causts see St. Tho- 
mas’ Commentary on this work, where the text is printed at the beginning 
of each lesson (Op. omnia [ed. Vivés] 26. 567a—-570a). 

241 St. Thomas, in his Commentary on the Sentences (II. 39. 3. 1... [Op. 
omnia (ed. Vivés) 8. 521a]), mentions both Denis the Areopagite and the 
Liber de Causis as authorities for the idea of similarity between consecutive 
members in the order of created things. — An explicit reference to the 
Liber de Causis also appears later in the works of Denis the Carthusian. In 
his Commentary on De divinis nominibus (7, art. 77) he quotes, as a further 
testimony for the necessary connection between things, three propositions 
(146—8) from Proclus and adds: ‘‘Consonat his illud libri Causarum: Creata 
se ad invicem sequuntur, et oportet quod continuatio et ligatio sit in eis” 
(Op. omnia [ed. Tournai] 16. 261aA—B). 

242 Elements of Theology, prop. 29. The same fundamental fact is fre- 
quently repeated, so e.g. in prop. 147: ‘‘Conjunction is effected through 
likeness.” See E. R. Dodds, op. cit., 35, 131. 
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and still considered to be necessary for true continuity. The same thought 
of similarity which the work of Nemesius contained and transmitted 
in a more general way,”4* was now brought to the Middle Ages in a 
more specific and systematic form through the Neoplatonic works of 
Denis and the Liber de Causis. It became a generally accepted doctrine, 
and St. Bonaventure is, so far, on common ground with the other 
Scholastics. 


c) The Different Ways in which St. Thomas and St. Bonaventure 
Approach the General Neoplatonic Tradition 


Within the framework of the common Neoplatonic heritage there 
was still room for a difference in approach, emphasis, and interpretation. 
In the beginning of our analysis we have seen St. Bonaventure and 
St. Thomas referring to the same text of Aristotle, and yet, we found 
that their interpretation was quite different.* With regard to the 
present idea of similarity as a connecting bond we now see them both 
in a definite relationship to Denis the Areopagite; but here again, a 
more careful comparison shows a real difference in approach and em- 
phasis. 

The text to which St. Thomas frequently refers*“ is a passage in 
the seventh chapter of Denis’ work On the Divine Names. The third 
paragraph of this chapter explains how God, who is inHimself incom- 
prehensible to any created mind, can nevertheless be known through 
the things He created, especially through their order and proportion.46 
The final sentence returns to this idea and states that the Divine Wisdom 
“is the cause of the indissoluble harmony and order of all things, always 
connecting the ends of the higher with the beginnings of the next-lower 
things, and thus producing the one concord and beautiful harmony of 
the whole.’’4? 


243 See above, p. 270 and note 127. 

244 See above, p. 237—238. 

245 E.g. II Sent. 39. 3. 1.c. (Op. omnia [ed. Vivés] 8. 521a); De spiri- 
tualibus creaturis 2.c. (14. 12b) and 8. ad 10 (14. 41b); De anima 1. arg. 17 
(14. 63a); Summa c. gent. 2.91 and 3.97 (Op. omnia [ed. Leon.] 13. 552a 
and 14. 299b). 

246 “Ex omnium existentium ordinatione ... secundum omnium ana- 
logiam, quorum est causalis.’”’ De divinis nom. 7.3 (MG 3. 869D—872A; 
ML 122. 1155 B—C). 

247 “Tpsa [scil. sapientia] enim est, secundum eloquium, omnium fac- 
trix, et semper omnia compaginans, et insolubilis omnium congruentiae et 
ordinationis causa, et semper fines priorum connectens principiis secundorum 
(del tk téAn tHv meotépwv ouvartovex taic keyaic tHv Sevtépwv), et unam 
universitatis conspirantiam et harmoniam pulchram faciens.” Ibid. (MG 3. 
872B; ML 122. 1155C—D). 
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The principle stated by Denis in this passage has a close parallel and 
perhaps immediate source in the 147th proposition of Proclus’ Elements 
of Theology which says, that “‘in any divine rank the highest term is 
assimilated to the last term of the supra-jacent rank.“*48 The explanation 
which then follows shows, with still greater clarity, both the parallel to 
Denis and the original idea of Proclus. Here we read: 

For if there must be continuity in the divine procession and each order 
must be bound together by the appropriate mean terms, the highest terms 
of the secondary rank are of necessity conjoined with the limiting terms of the 
primal. Now, conjunction is effected through likeness. Therefore there will 


be likeness between the initial principles of the lower order and the last 
members of the higher.*4® 


This proposition is not so much concerned with the fact that each 
rank or order must be bound together by a mean term, for that point 
has been discussed in proposition 132 and is mentioned here only as a 
condition for continuity within each order. The present thesis stresses 
in the first place the connection between these closed ranks or ternaries; 
this connection is likewise necessary if all orders are to form one great 
continuous series. 


The same question of a connection between one hierarchy and another 
is taken up, at least implicitly, by Denis. On one occasion he explains 


how the highest members of the Ecclesiatical Hierarchy, namely the 
bishops, are, at least in some qualities, similar to the lowest members 
of the Celestical Hierarchy and can, for this reason, rightly be called 
“angels.”’25° In view of a passage like this and especially in connection 
with the parallel proposition of Proclus, Denis seems to think of this 
same kind of connection between hierarchies when stating the above- 
quoted principle in his work On the Divine Names. 


However, the fact that he speaks, in this place, about creation as a 
whole, might lead a reader of this single passage to understand the 
given principle in a more general sense. It could be understood 
merely as a statement of the fundamental law of hierarchical order, 
according to which two adjacent members always touch one another 
through some similar quality, whether this be between members of the 
same hierarchy or between the extremes of two different, consecutive 
hierarchies. In this general sense the principle only expresses the un- 


248 See E. R. Dodds, op. cit., 129. 


249 Tbid. 129—31. — Proclus uses the same term ouvértew as we find 
it in the work of Denis. 


250 De caelest. hier. 12. 1—2 (MG 3. 292C—293A). 
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broken continuity of all levels in creation, disregarding the division into 
ternaries so essential for the Dionysian system. 

In this sense, apparently, the principle was taken over by St. Thomas 
Aquinas, and since he used it extensively, it entered deeply into his 
doctrine and became an important principle in the Thomistic system.254 
The only concern in this approach is that wherever two different levels 
of creation meet one another they do so by means of similar qualities, 
for this assures the continuity throughout creation. The number of 
levels has no influence on this continuity and is, therefore, not of vital 
importance. The more specific idea of three members within each 
hierarchy is, as we have seen, not contained in the above-quoted 
principle, as formulated by Denis and Proclus, and has no particular 
place in the doctrine which uses this principle. The essential element in 
this picture is that each level touches the next one by means of some 
similar, common quality.»? The position of man in this picture is 
characterized by the frequently occurring remark that he stands on the 
border line of two levels. St. Thomas says particularly about the human 
soul that “it is placed on the confines of spiritual and corporeal crea- 
tures.”""2% 


St. Bonaventure in no way denies this law of contact through simi- 
larity. It is an essential element also of his own principle about the 


three terms. But it is interesting and perhaps significant that he never 
quotes that Dionysian principle which is so common in the writings 
of St. Thomas.2*4 The Seraphic Doctor appeals to other Dionysian 


251 See A. Combes, Jean Gerson commentateur dionysien: Les ‘Notulae 
super quaedam verba Dionysit de Caelesti Hierarchia,’ appendix 7: Une cita- 
tion dionysienne caractéristique, EPM 30 (Paris 1940) 503. 

252 The words contingere and attingere are used in most of the texts indi- 
cated above in footnote 245. 

253 “Si anima humana, inquantum unitur corpori ut forma, habet esse 
elevatum supra corpus, non dependens ab eo, manifestum est quod ipsa 
est in confinio corporalium et separatarum substantiarum constituta.” 
De anima 1.1.c. (Op. omnia [ed. Vivés] 14. 65a). The Summa Theologica 
says in a similar way: “‘Videlicet quia est in confinio spiritualium et corpora- 
lium creaturarum” (I. 77. 2.c. [Op. omnia (ed. Leon.) 5. 240b]). See also 
108. 3 ad 3 (5. 497b), where the same term in confinio is used in a different 
connection. — The expression in confinio constituta has a surprising parallel 
in Nemesius’ work De natura hominis 1, where we read about the position 
of man: ‘’Ev yeOopiw obv tig cAdyou xal Aoyix7c Pboewc 6 &vOEwWrOs tHyOetc”’ 
(MG 40. 512 B—C). Gregory of Nyssa applies the term peOéprov in a more 
general way to every point of transition in the universe (De hominis opificio 
1 [MG 44. 129B]). — E. Gilson (Le Thomisme, 501) indicates the same idea 
when he writes: ‘‘Entre l’ange et la nature matérielle vient s’insérer d’autre 
part la créature humaine, frontiéve et ligne d’horizon entre les esprits et les 
corps” (italics mine). 

254 Of the four paragraphs in chapter 7 of De divinis nominibus, pre- 
cisely this third paragraph is entirely missing among the numerous quota- 
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principles, namely to those which contain statements about the struc- 
ture and activity within each hierarchy. There he finds the fundamental 
idea of three levels, and all he has to do now is to apply this tripartite 
structure of one Dionysian hierarchy to the entire creation. Following 
the Neoplatonic procedure of Proclus and Denis, he directs our attention 
first to the two extremes, in this case to the spiritual and the corporeal 
world.?55 These two radically different levels can form one unified 
creation only if there is an intermediate member between them. The 
reason for this necessity is not only the general law of similarity but 
also the more specific one of a mean term. This third, intermediate 
member, which combines qualities of both extremes, is man, whom 
St. Bonaventure now places in the middle as the unifying center and 
crowning completion of the entire created world. 


Concluding Summary 


With this return to the Scholastics and St. Bonaventure our historical 
analysis comes to an end, and it is now time to state the principal 
results in a brief summary. The general basis of St. Bonaventure’s 
arguments for man’s necessary intermediate position is the idea that 
the created universe, as the work of God, the All-perfect, was made, and 
continues to exist, in a certain state of perfection. The Scholastics used 
this thought frequently in order to prove, at least by an argument of 
convenience, the existence of intermediate creatures on the basis of 
already existing extremes. When we discussed the argument of Robert 
of Cowton and examined the reference he gave in this argument, we 
discovered St. Augustine’s theory of illumination and, with it, also 


tions of this work. The other three paragraphs are all mentioned and, at 
times, quoted in considerable length. Paragr. 1: III Sent. 11. dub. 3 (IIT. 
259a); 31. 3. 1.c. (689a); 35. u. 1. fund. 3 (773b); De scientia Christi 7. c. 
(V. 40a). — Paragr. 2: I Sent. 35. u. 1. arg. 1 (1. 600b); [IV Sent. 45. dub. 8 
(IV. 953b); De scientia Christi 3.c. (V. 14a—b). — Paragr. 4: III Sent. 23. 
dub. 1 (III. 50rb). 

255 This way of approach may perhaps explain more fully why St. Bo- 
naventure adds, at the end of his argument from the manifestation of God’s 
wisdom (II Sent. 1. 2. 1. 2. fund. 2 [II. 41b]), the quotation from St. Augu- 
stine (Conf.12.7.7): ““Duo fecisti Domine, unum prope te et aliud prope nihil.” 
As a direct proof for the necessity of three principal kinds of substances in 
creation, this quotation would seem to miss the real point in question. But 
it does have a place in this argument if we see it as an expression of St. Bo- 
naventure’s manner of approach. It represents the first step, in creation 
itself as well as in the argument, from which the creation of man in the 
middle follows with a certain necessity. See Chapter I (Franc. Stud. 20 
[1960]), p. 299—300. 
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Plato’s doctrine of ideas as the real basis for such an approach, although 
writers of later periods may not always have been aware of this origin. 

The general axiom about the perfection in the universe still leaves 
room for various applications, depending on the particular quality in 
which this perfection is seen. For St. Bonaventure the most perfect 
universe is that which most perfectly fulfills the first goal of all creation, 
which is to manifest the fundamental attributes of the Creator. This is 
accomplished in a particular way by a definite arrangement or order 
of the various creatures. The spiritual and the material realm of creation, 
which are most distant from each other and manifest already in them- 
selves the greatness of the Creator, are marvelously joined together in 
man, who thus represents the most perfect manifestation of God’s power, 
wisdom, and goodness. We have found these thoughts in some of the 
Greek Fathers, particularly in Nemesius of Emesa and St. Gregory of 
Nazianz. They both were used as sources later by St. John Damascene 
whose important work passed on these ideas to the Scholastic period. 

The particular objective of our extensive analysis has been St. Bona- 
venture’s principle that a perfect order must have three terms, namely 
a highest, a lowest, and an intermediate member; for this principle is 
the decisive element on which the validity and strength of St. Bona- 
venture’s argument for the necessary intermediate position of man in 
creation depends. The first fact to be noted in this summary is, that 
not one of the many texts we have dealt with during our analysis shows 
the principle in its complete form. However, this is not too surprising 
if we remember that we saw some signs of change and progress even in 
the works of the Seraphic Doctor himself.?5* Like the so-called Dionysian 
principle about the nature of the good, which we have met in St. Bona- 
venture’s third argument, so this principle, too, is the result of a devel- 
opment that involves both a variety of sources and the composing and 
enlarging activity of certain individual authors. The fact that the 
writings of Alexander of Hales, which reflect the time immediately 
prior to St. Bonaventure, contain all the essential elements of the 
principle but do not state it in its precise form, suggests the possibility 
that the final formulation might have been completed by the Seraphic 
Doctor himself, in whose system the idea of medium constitutes such 
a fundamental and characteristic element.?57 


256 See Chapter I (Franc. Stud. 20 [1960]), p. 302—3. 

257 About St. Bonaventure’s predilection for this notion of medium 
and the vital role it plays in his system see J. Ratzinger, Die Geschichts- 
theologie des heiligen Bonaventura (Munich 1959) 111—13, where further 
literature on this point is indicated. 
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Although our analysis has included only certain main sources, which 
were either mentioned in explicit references or indicated by definite 
facts, the texts we have examined are nevertheless sufficient for drawing 
some conclusions concerning the origin and development of St. Bona- 
venture’s principle. The three terms of a first, intermediate, and last 
member have proved to be a very old thought in Greek literature and 
religion, where they seem to have been used as an expression of totality. 
A similar tendency to express the idea of completion and perfection by 
the number three also appears in the writings and customs of other 
nations and cultures.?5§ A closer consideration of this phenomenon, 
which here can only be hinted at, may well create the impression that 
the number three really goes like a mysterious rhythm through every 
part of creation.?5® 

An important step beyond such a simple enumeration of the three 
terms was taken by the Pythagoreans who developed the fundamental 
idea of a medium which functions as a necessary means of connection 
between different terms. The fact that some of their basic discoveries 
were made in the field of music was probably one of the reasons why 
the other idea of harmony became closely associated with that of a 
connecting medium and has appeared together with it ever since.?®° The 
further development of this idea of such a medium took different forms 
and directions. The mathematical approach of the Pythagoreans was 
taken over and continued by St. Augustine in his speculations on the 
perfection of the number three in which he sees a unique harmony 
because of the unique proportion that he finds in this number. 

The same Pythagorean idea of a necessary medium between different 
terms was also used by Plato; but he went a step further when he trans- 
ferred the need of such a mathematical medium to the realm of real 
things. He explains how intermediate elements must exist between the 
two extreme elements as a necessary bond. Only in his further discussion 
does he still follow the Pythagorean line by referring to the laws of 
proportion. Poseidonius, later, concentrated his attention entirely on 
this idea of a bond and developed it into a definite and comprehensive 


258 In the dogmatic manual of M. Heinrichs, which takes into considera- 
tion also the Chinese culture, we read about the number three: ‘“Mirum vero 
est, quod numerus ternarius fere ubique gentium fuit in honore tamquam 
numerus excellens. Legitur in libro dynastiae Han: Ternarius est numerus 
minimus, qui exprimit pluralitatem perfectam, significat profundum”’ (The- 
ses dogmaticae [2. ed., Hong Kong 1954] 1. 223). 

259 About the number /hree in life, culture, and religion of man see e. g. 
the special article ‘‘Die Drei” in the German encyclopedia Der Grofe Herder 
3 1954) 13—24 

® See Ww Jaeger, Nemesios von Emesa (Berlin 1914) 109—10. 
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system. The medium was now linked to the adjacent extremes no longer 
on the basis of a mathematical proportion, but rather by a contact 
which is called ‘‘sympathy” and which consists in a certain similarity 
between adjacent members. This contact establishes the unity of all 
members involved. Centuries later, many of these thoughts appear in 
the work of Nemesius who used them to draw a Christian world-picture 
which shows man as the decisive connecting and unifying bond of the 
entire creation. St. John Damascene becomes again the important trans- 
mitter of these ideas to the Scholastics of the Middle Ages. 

The Platonic idea of an intermediary bond and Poseidonius’ notion 
of sympathy between adjacent members received new power and played 
an important role later in the Neoplatonic system with its special notion 
of causality. In the series of emanations from the One First Being, 
each member produces another one which is both similar and dissimilar 
to the producing member; the similarity is the bond which assures the 
continuity of the whole, whereas the dissimilarity makes each member 
a stepping stone in the gradual transition from one extreme to the other. 
On the basis of this law of causality, the later Neoplatonic school of 
Proclus developed a number of fernaries, in which the intermediate 
member is always a composition of the extremes, so that, by possessing 
a similarity to each extreme, it joins them together and forms them 
into an harmonious unity. 

This Neoplatonic system, particularly as it was worked out by 
Proclus,?*! seems to have given the greatest contribution to the final 
formation of St. Bonaventure’s principle. It reached the Middle Ages 
through the Liber de Causis and especially through Denis the Areopagite, 
who essentially depended on Proclus and who called these ternaries a 
hierarchy or “‘sacred order.” Perhaps, this has led to the association of 
the term order with the traditional three elements in a ternary group. 
That St. Bonaventure, in his principle, often speaks of a perfect order 
may be due to an influence of St. Augustine, who saw in the number 
three not only the first whole number but also the number of greatest 
perfection. 


261 R. Guardini suspects that St. Bonaventure may have known the 
“Elements” of Proclus directly through the Latin translation of William 
of Moerbeke (This opinion of R. Guardini is mentioned by B. Rosenmédller, 
Religidse Erkenninis nach Bonaventura, BGPM 25. 3—4 [Miinster 1925] 
59—60). Since this translation was made in 1268, it could have reached 
St. Bonaventure only in the last years of his life ({ 1274). But if Guardini’s 
assumption is right, it could have contributed to the fact that St. Bonaven- 
ture uses the principle of the three terms particularly in his last work, the 
Collationes in Hexaemeron, which are lectures given at Paris in 1273. 
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In the course of our analysis the name of Aristotle has also arisen. 
The fact that he is the only source which St. Bonaventure mentions by 
name when speaking about the three terms of his principle as an ex- 
pression of perfection,?®* and that, on several occasions, the edition of 
Quaracchi refers only to his works in connection with this principle,?® 
makes Aristotle here appear to be a very, or perhaps the most, important 
source. However, after a thorough and detailed study of the pertinent 
texts in Aristotle’s own writings we have come more and more to the 
conclusion that the world of Aristotelian thought can hardly be the 
real source, although it is possible that some of the phrases in Aristotle’s 
works, after being taken out of their context, have been used by the 
Scholastics to express this principle. 

Aristotle does state the three terms as an expression of completeness 
and totality; but he himself also identifies this idea as Pythagorean 
doctrine of which he is only the transmitter, although his authority 
must have been a powerful factor in propagating it. Some of his texts 
seem to state the general principle of a necessary medium between two 
extremes; after a closer examination of their meaning and context, 
however, we have invariably found that he develops these statements 
with regard to a single and continuous physical thing or process, and 
applies the developed statements only to situations that are similar to 
them. The perfect order of St. Bonaventure’s principle, on the other 
hand, concerns a flurality of different beings, and the necessity of a 
medium in such an order cannot have its real and sufficient basis in 
those statements of Aristotle. Only in as far as he brought out the fact 
that a medium must be a composition of two extremes does his doctrine 
contain a real and, indeed, important element of St. Bonaventure’s 
principle; but the question remains as to how far this element was taken 
directly from Aristotle or received as a part of the Neoplatonic doctrine 
of a connection by similarity. Even while examining the texts of Ari- 
stotle, we several times met the real sources from which St. Bonaven- 
ture’s principle must have developed. In its decisive ideas of a necessary 
intermediate bond and of a connection by similar qualities, this principle 
proves to be of Pythagorean, Platonic, and Neoplatonic origin. 

Our analysis of the historical background has led us to a more com- 
plete understanding of what we found in the previous analysis of parallel 
texts in St. Bonaventure’s own works.?** The principle which the 


262 T Sent. 2. u. 4.c. (I. 58a); see above, p. 3 and note 4. 

263 Quaracchi-edition If. 42a, note 2 (see above, footnote 17), and III. 
65b, note 4 (see above, footnote 38). 

264 See Chapter I (Franc. Stud. 20 [1960]), p. 304—6. 
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Seraphic Doctor employs in order to prove the necessary intermediate 
position of man in creation contains the basic elements of a true and 
perfect order. The two extremes mark the limits within which the order 
of things is unfolded, whereas the intermediate term guarantees the 
necessary connection of the whole. With the creation of man the world 
receives this necessary harmonious unity which is, as the Introduction 
has shown, a fundamental characteristic in St. Bonaventure’s doctrine 
and system. 


PART II 


THE FUNCTION OF MAN AS THE MEDIATOR BETWEEN 
THE CORPOREAL WORLD AND GOD 


The first part of our study has shown how, according to St. Bona- 
venture, the work of creation proceeds like a great, powerful stream 
from the hands of the Creator, and how this stream spreads into a 
wonderful order, which is made perfect by the formation of man who 
stands between the two parts of creation. This vast and well-ordered 
stream reflects and manifests the glory of God, particularly the three 
fundamental attributes of the Creator, and thus fulfills the first purpose 
for which it was made and set in motion. But besides this first purpose 
of manifestation there is a second, namely that of participation of the 
creatures in the glory of their Creator.1 God, who made the stream of 
creation proceed by an act of His infinite and overflowing goodness, also 
wanted the creatures to share in His glory. 

This participation is a new element in the drama of creation. While 
the proceeding and spreading of the stream was a movement from God 
and downward, the participation is, in all its different forms and aspects, 
essentially a movement upward towards God. It constitutes the third 
phase of creation or the second half of the circular movement, which 
leads back to the first beginning. In the same way as God is the original 


1 “Universa propter semetipsum operatus est Dominus [Prov. 16. 4]; sed 
non propter suam utilitatem vel indigentiam, . . . ergo propter suam gloriam, 
non, inquam, propter gloriam augendam, sed propter gloriam manifestandam 
et propter gloriam suam communicandam; in cuius manifestatione et parti- 
cipatione attenditur summa utilitas creaturae, videlicet eius glorificatio 
sive beatificatio.”” II Sent. 1. 2.2. 1.c. (II. 44b) and ad 3 (45a). About this 
twofold purpose of creation see also the Introduction, § 2 (Franc. Stud. 20 
[1960]), p. 271—3. 
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source of all creatures, so He is also their final goal. ‘Because He is the 
first, all things flow from Him, and because they flow from Him, they 
return and are led back to Him as to their ultimate end.””? This return 
and participation closes the great circular movement in the drama of 
creation and is a further answer to our initial question concerning the 
origin of a multitude from one principle; for however widely creation 
spreads out into a great number and variety of beings, it is in this way 
brought back to the all-dominating unity of God, who is both the be- 
ginning and the end of all creatures, and by whom everything is held 
together. The third phase of creation is, in this respect, a counterpart 
to the first phase and keeps the entire structure in perfect balance.* 
The principal source of this idea of a return is again, as in the case of 
St. Bonaventure’s doctrine on the origin and order of creation, Denis the 
Areopagite and his Neoplatonic background; but in the application of 
this idea there are now some significant changes, which we shall see as 
our study develops. 

The fundamental fact in the return movement is that all creatures, 
without exception, have God as their final end and are to participate 
in His glory and goodness. St. Bonaventure frequently emphasizes this 
basic truth with the words from the Book of Proverbs: The Lord has made 
all things for Himself.4 The question that arises here concerns the manner 
of this return, especially in the case of the material universe. St. Bona- 
venture himself calls attention to this difficulty in the first objection 
he mentions against the creation of a threefold order: Since only a 
spiritual creature is capable of such a participation, was it not fitting 
to create only a spiritual world, and not a corporeal one ?5 The Seraphic 
Doctor answers this objection with a distinction that is fundamental 
for the entire question of the universal return to God. He first considers 
the divine goodness on the broader basis of the two main purposes of 


2 “Nam eo ipso quo est primum, omnia ab ipso fluunt, et eo ipso quo 
fluunt sab ipso, ad ipsum recurrunt et reducuntur tanquam ad finem ulti- 
mum.” De myst. Trinit. 3. 1.c. (V. 7ob). See also II Sent. 1. 1. 1. 1. fund. 5 
(II. 15a), where the correlation between causality and finality is mentioned. 

3° This balance is visible e. g. in the fact that the human soul is in the 
first and third phase of creation directly related to God without any inter- 
mediate, whereas the second phase, the unfolded order of dignity among 
creatures, shows the soul below the angels: ‘‘Ad illud quod obicitur, quod 
nulla creatura est superior anima secundum mentem, dicendum quod, etsi 
nulla sit superior secundum ordinem efficientis et finis, est tamen aliqua 
maioris dignitatis et excellentis naturae.” II Sent. 24. 2. 1. 2. ad 3 (II. 577b). 

4 Prov. 16:4. See e. g. the quotation above in footnote 1. 

5 “Sola creatura spiritualis Dei capax est et eius particeps esse potest: 
ergo solam spiritualem debuit facere, non corporalem.”’ II Sent. 1. 2. 1. 2. 
arg. 1 (II. 414). 
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creation and reminds us that something can be created for the sake of 
the divine goodness in a twofold way, either to manifest this goodness 
or to participate in it. With regard to the first purpose all creatures are 
equal; for they all express the divine goodness, as we have seen in the 
first part of our study. But to be created for the sake of the divine 
goodness means also a participation in this goodness, and here St. Bona- 
venture distinguishes two groups of beings. Creatures, he says, can 
participate for two reasons, either because they are by nature made to 
participate, or because they serve those who participate. The first group 
consists of the spiritual creatures, and the second of the corporeal.® 

This distinction divides the general movement of all creatures to- 
wards God into two main parts, namely into an immediate participation 
of the spiritual beings and a mediate participation of the material world.? 
The proximate end of the corporeal creatures is to serve those who 
participate immediately. But St. Bonaventure points out that they, 
too, participate in a certain manner,® not only in as far as their service 
helps others to reach the one ultimate end, but also in as far as they 
are drawn upward together with those who participate immediately. 
For their service is only an intermediate and subordinate aim, through 
which they finally reach, in some way, the primary and ultimate aim 
of all creatures.® 


The distinction of an immediate and mediate participation coincides 
with the two extreme levels of creation which we have seen in the first 
part of our study. Since man is composed of a spiritual soul and a body, 
he not only stands as an intermediate creature between these two worlds, 
but he is also in the middle between these two kinds of movements or 
participations and joins them together. The basic formula homo in 
medio constitutus, man is placed at the center, is again verified, but, 


6 “Fieri propter divinam bonitatem est dupliciter: aut ostendendam, 
et sic facta sunt cuncta; omnia enim exprimunt divinam bonitatem; aut 
participandam, et hoc dupliciter: aut quia sunt nata participare aut quia 
serviunt participantibus. Primo modo conditae sunt creaturae spirituales, 
secundo modo corporales.”’ II Sent. 1.2. 1. 2. ad 1 (II. 424). 

7 “Non habent ipsae creaturae irrationales immediate ad Deum ordi- 
nari, sed mediante creatura rationali. [psa autem creatura rationalis .. . nata 
est ordinari in Deum immediate.” II Sent. 16. 1. 1.c. (II. 394b). 

8 “‘Tpsae [scil. creaturae corporales] tamen aliquo modo participant; 
sed in earum participatione status non est, sed ordinantur ad ulteriorem.” 
II Sent. 1.2.1.2. ad 1 (II. 424). 

® “Creaturae irrationales ad rationalem ordinantur tamquam in finem 
propter quem sunt factae, et mediante illo in ultimum finem principalem.” 
II Sent. 16.2. 1.¢. (II. 401b). — ‘Finis, ad quem res ordinantur, duplex 
est. Quidam enim est finis principalis et ultimus, quidam vero est finis sub 
fine.” II Sent. 15. 2. 1. c. (II. 382b). See also ibid. fund. 4 (382a) and 19. I. 
2. c. (4634). 
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compared with its application in the first part of this study, an important 
shift is to be noticed. In this upward movement of the general return 
man does not stand between the material world and the angels, as we 
saw him before in the order within creation, but he now functions as 
mediator between the corporeal creatures and God who alone is the 
ultimate end of all things.t° A basic source for this second and more 
frequently mentioned aspect of the intermediate position of man is 
Hugh of St. Victor with his important work De Sacramentis™ which 
is quoted also in the Second Book of the Sentences of Peter Lombard.'2 
These two aspects of man, namely as standing between the corporeal 
world and the angels on the one hand, and between the corporeal world 
and God on the other, are mentioned together in the Glossa of Alexander 
of Hales.1* The explanation here is very brief, but surprisingly clear and 
appears like an outline of St. Bonaventure’s more elaborate doctrine. 

This place of man in the general return of all creatures provides the 
key to the basic division of the second part of our study. In relation to 
the corporeal world below, man is the highest creature, to whom the 
entire material universe is ordained as to its immediate end. This move- 
ment of the visible world towards man, which constitutes a part of the 
general return, will be the subject of the first chapter, in which we shall 


10 In connection with the final consummation of the world St. Bona- 
venture states in his Breviloquium (7. 4): “Quoniam ergo Deus secundum 
sapientiam suam ordinatissimam cunctum mundum istum sensibilem et 
maiorem fecit propter mundum minorem, videlicet hominem, qui inter 
Deum et res istas inferiores in medio collocatus est’’ (V. 284b). — The same 
kind of intermediate position is described, when St. Bonaventure says in 
his Prologue to the Second Book of the Sentences: “‘Homo enim in medio 
constitutus, dum factus est ad Deum conversus et subiectus, cetera sunt ei 
subiecta”’ (II. 5a). 

11 De Sacramentis 1.2. 1 (ML 176. 205—6). The main idea of chapter 1 
is summarized in the brief statement: ‘‘Ita positus est in medio homo, ut et 
ei serviretur et ipse serviret’’ (205C—D). St. Bonaventure uses the same 
work of Hugh of St. Victor when he describes man as one who possesses the 
things of the visible world and strives for the eternal good: “Ex his bonis 
Deus unum dedit, alterum promisit, ut unum gratis possideretur, alterum 
per meritum quaereretur” (Brevil. 2.11 [V.229b]). See De Sacramentis 
1. 6. 6 (ML 176. 267 B—C). 

12 Lib. II Sent. 1. 4: “Et sicut factus est homo propter Deum, id est 
ut ei serviret, ita mundus factus est propter hominem, scilicet ut ei serviret. 
Positus est ergo homo in medio, ut et ei serviretur, et ipse serviret’”’ (2. ed. 
Quaracchi 1916: 1. 310). 

13 The expression in medio, which Peter Lombard applies to man, is 
explained by Alexander of Hales in this way: ““Respondeo: secundum 
exsistentiam ultimus est; secundum dignitatem tamen dicitur in medio 
positus, quoniam superior est aliis creaturis et inferior angelis. Vel dicatur 
quod est in medio quoad ministrationem, inter Deum scilicet et mundum, 
quoniam mundus factus est ut ministret homini, homo vero ut ministret Deo; 
unde ministrat et ei ministratur’ (Glossa in II Sent. 1.26, BFSMA 13 
[Quaracchi 1952] 11). 


21 Franciscan Studies 1961 
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consider man as the king and center of creation, whom every created 
being serves. In relation to God, the ultimate end above, man himself is 
a server and pilgrim, and the second chapter will therefore be concerned 
with man in his own movement towards God, in which he becomes at 
the same time the decisive link and mediator for all creatures under him 
on their way to the ultimate end. 


CHAPTER III 


MAN AS THE KING AND CENTER 
OF THE CREATED WORLD 


The movement of the general return goes, as we have just seen, from 
the corporeal world through man to God. Man is, because of this inter- 
mediate position, in the full sense master and king over the corporeal 
world which serves him in every respect. This kingship of man over the 
visible universe will therefore be the first point of the present chapter. 
But since this movement through man to God seems to bypass the 
angels, who constitute one of the fundamental extremes in the order 
of creation, the question of their relationship to this general return also 
arises. Unless they are in some way joined to the general movement of 
the rest of creation towards God, the unity and harmony of creation 
appears to be disturbed. An examination of this relation of the angels 
to the kingship of man follows in a second, complementary section and 
will show in what sense man is placed at the center of all creation. 


Section A 


The Corporeal World under the Kingship of Man 


That the entire visible world is created for the sake of man is a 
thought which St. Bonaventure expresses on various occasions and in 


14 St. Bonaventure indicates the two main steps by which the corporeal 
world reaches the ultimate end of all creation when he says: ‘‘Corporales 
naturae inferiores factae sunt ut deservirent creaturae rationali, sicut supra 
ostensum fuit; factae sunt etiam ut mediante illa quodam modo perducantur 
in finem”’ (II Sent. 17. 2. 1. c. [II. 419b—420a]). The same idea is expressed 
in II Sent. 15. 2.1.¢.: “Quia vero [homo] per similitudinem natus est in 
Deum immediate tendere, ideo omnes creaturae irrationales ad ipsum 
ovdinantury, ut mediante ipso in finem ultimum fperducantur” (II. 3834). 
See furthermore II Sent. 16. 2. 1. c. (II. 401b). — The twofold role of man 
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very different connections.’ He finds this truth stated not only in Holy 
Scripture,!® but also in the Physics of Aristotle from whom he often 
quotes a phrase which says, in a somewhat modified version, that “we 
are in a certain way the end of everything that exists.”!7 The fact of 
this orientation (or, to remain true to St. Bonaventure’s own termino- 
logy, of this “‘ordination”) of the created world towards God is used by 
St. Bonaventure in one of his arguments against the possibilty of a 
creation without a beginning in time. If the world were eternal without 
a beginning, then, he concludes, there would have lived an infinite 
number of human beings; for since all things are in a certain way for 
the sake of man, the world has never been without him. Because human 
souls are incorruptible, there would now exist an actually infinite num- 
ber of them, which is impossible.1* The idea of the necessary presence 
of man as the completion and immediate goal of creation thus plays an 
important role in the proof for a doctrine of which St. Bonaventure is 
an outstanding representative and defender. 


as goal and mediator with regard to the material world is brought out also 
in the recent study of W. Rauch, Das Buch Gottes: Eine systematische Unter- 


suchung des Buchbegriffes bei Bonaventura, Miinchener Theologische Studien 
II—2o (Munich 1961) 73. 


15 E.g. II Sent. 15.2.1 (I1. 382—~4), esp. fund. 4 (382a), also Brevil. 
Prol. § 2 (V. 204a) and De triplici via 1. 4 (no. 18) (VIII. 7b). 

16 “‘Anima enim et corpus sunt partes hominis constitutivae, propter 
quem factae sunt ceterae creaturae, secundum illud Genesis primo (v. 26): 
Faciamus hominem ad imaginem et similitudinem nostram, et praesit volatih- 
bus caeli etc.”” Comment. in Luc. 12. 34 (v- 23) (VII. 319b). The same quo- 
tation is used in II Sent. 15. 2. 1. c. (II. 383a). 

17 Phys. 2.2, where Aristotle explains the notion of finality or “‘that 
for the sake of which” and gives the following example: “Quoniam autem 
faciunt artes materiam, aliae quidem simpliciter aliae vero operose, et utimur 
tanquam propter nos omnibus quae sunt (sumus enim quodammodo et nos 
finis)” (194a 33—5). The quotation of this text in the works of St. Bona- 
venture reads: ‘“‘Sumus nos finis quodam modo omnium eorum quae sunt.’ 
See e. g. II Sent. 1. 2. 2. 2. arg. 2 (II. 46a), 2. 2. 1. 2. fund. 2 (73a), 15. 2. 1. 
fund. 3 (382a) and concl. (383a). St. Thomas, in his Commentary on Ari- 
stotle’s Physics, still indicates the limited meaning of this phrase in the 
original text when he says: ‘‘Item considerandum est quod nos utimur 
omnibus quae sunt secundum artem facta, sicut propter nos existentibus. 
Nos enim sumus quodammodo finis omnium artificialium’’ (Comment. in 
8 libr. Phys. 2. 2, lect. 4.8 [Op. omnia (ed. Leon.) 2. 66a]). The Latin version 
of the above-quoted text from Aristotle is also taken from this edition 
(2. 64b). 

18 The first part of the argument says: ‘‘Impossibile est infinita simul 
esse; sed si mundus est aeternus sine principio, cum non sit sine homine — 
propter hominem enim sunt quodam modo omnia — et homo duret finito 
tempore: ergo infiniti homines fuerunt.”’ II Sent. 1. 1. 1. 2. fund. 5 (II. 21b). 
The important remark in the parenthesis is a reference to the same text of 
Aristotle mentioned in the preceding footnote. 


21° 
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Because all created things are ordained towards him, man is the crea- 
ture of greatest dignity’® and “is placed in this world like the king in a 
kingdom.”’*° This highest dignity of human nature plays a special role 
in some questions concerning redemption. Since all other things are 
made for the sake of man, the redemption of man was most fitting. For 
had he lost his final end, all the other creatures would have been likewise 
deprived of their own end.*! As the most excellent creature in the uni- 
verse, man comes nearer to God than any other being in this world; and 
it was, therefore, most appropriate that this creature become united 
with God.” Finally, in order to preserve the high dignity of man, which 
consists in the fact that he is subject only to God, it was fitting that 
God Himself should become the Redeemer, and that this Redeemer 
should not assume any other nature than that of the sinful generation 
of Adam; for in this way man remained in his royal position, in which 
he is subject only to God, without any other creature interfering.” 


These few examples have given us a general picture of the dominating 
position and key role of man with regard to the entire corporeal world. 
We shall now complete this picture in some of its details by considering 
three particular aspects of this service which the visible universe and 
its inhabitants render to man. With St. Bonaventure, we can distinguish 
1) the ordination of the visible universe towards man and its service to 
him, 2) the service of the animal world in particular, and 3) the role of 
all these creatures as guideposts on man’s road to God. 


% “Dei est imago et creatura dignissima, propter quam sunt omnia 
mundana creata.”’ Apol. pauperum to. 13 (VIII. 309a). See also II Sent. 
14. 2. 2. c. (II. 363a) and 16. dub. 1 (406b). 


20 “Ut disponat orbem terrarum [Sap. 9:3]; scilicet per sapientiam; 
est enim homo positus in hoc mundo, sicut rex in regno.”” Comment. in Sap. 
g. 3 (VI. 1674). 

21 “Dignitas namque hominis tanta erat, ut propter ipsum facta sunt 
universa. Si ergo homo careret suo fine, iam omnia essent suo fine defrau- 
data.” III Sent. 20. u. 1. c. (III. 417b—418a). 

22 See III Sent. 2. 1. 1. fund. 4 (III. 374). 


23 “Quarta vero ratio est ad conservandam altitudinem humanae na- 
turae, quam Deus in tanta dignitate condiderat ut nulli alii generi creaturae, 
sed soli Deo esset obnoxia. Si ergo non modicum est obnoxia Redemptori, 
decens est ut Redemptor aut solum esset Deus aut, si haberet in se genus 
naturae creatae, hoc esset de genere illius massae quae ortum habet a lumbis 
Adae.”’ IIT Sent. 12. 1. 1. c. (III. 2634). 


24 St. Bonaventure explicitly enumerates the first two points: ‘‘Facta 
sunt et corporalia et sensibilia propter homines.” II Sent. 16. 2. 1. c. (II. 401 b) 
For the same division see Brevil. 2. 4 (V. 221b). This chapter also mentions 
the first and third point of our division: “Omnia corporalia facta sunt ad 
humanum obsequium, ut ex illis omnibus accendatur homo ad amandum et 
laudandum Factorem universorum”’ (2224). 
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§1 
The Ordination of the Visible Universe towards Man 
and the Service it Renders to him 


The Seraphic Doctor himself has given us a general synthesis on this 
point in a special chapter of his Breviloguium,”> where he not only men- 
tions the various parts of the universe, but also shows their harmonious 
co-operation and especially their common ordination towards man. He 
speaks about the influence of the celestial bodies on the world below 
them, but also about the subordination of all these things to man who, 
in spite of this influence, remains the king and master over the uni- 
verse.” By taking the heavenly bodies and their operations as starting 
point of his explanation, St. Bonaventure provides the widest possible 
frame and setting for a general picture which will later show man as 
the predominant figure in the center. 

The celestial bodies, which are in the outer realm of creation, 
possess, on account of their proximity to the First Principle, four out- 
standing qualities which enable them to exercise their influence upon 
the rest of creation. In them there is light, motion, heat, and power.?? 
Their light and motion brings about the various distinctions of time. The 
light of the sun and the motion of the firmament determine the day; 
the motion of moon and sun in the oblique circle of the zodiac establishes 
month and year. The various ages are distinguished by the motions and 
recurring constellations of the planets.28 In this way the celestial 
bodies influence the rest of the world and serve man by regulating his 
life and activity. 

Through their heat and power the celestial bodies exercise another 
and more profound influence on the formation of all earthly things. 
According to the Aristotelian physics, which was generally accepted 
by the Scholastics of the Middle Ages, all things of the sublunary world 
are constituted by some combination of the four elements of earth, 
water, air, and fire.2® Since these elements possess contrary qualities, 


25 Brevil. 2. 4: De natura corporali quantum ad operari et influere. 

26 Ibid. no. 1, where St. Bonaventure gives this outline in form of a 
thesis, which he then explains. 

27 “Cum in corporibus caelestibus propter proximitatem ad primum 
principium sit lux, motus, calor et virtus, . . . caelestia corpora per lumen 
et motum sunt in distinctiones temporum.” Brevil. 2. 4 (V.221b). 

28 Jbid. 

29 “‘Necesse fuit ponere aliqua corpora simplicia, quae multiformiter 
possent misceri ad introductionem formarum multiformium; et talis est 
natura subiecta contrarietati, et haec est elementaris.”’ Brevil. 2. 3 (V.220b). 
— “Ex nullis corporibus constituitur corpus mixtum, nisi quae possunt ad 
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a special power was thought to be necessary in order to bring them to 
a union and to reconcile them with one another.®® This power and 
function was attributed to the celestial bodies and to the heavens in 


general, which was conceived as something beyond those terrestrial 
contraries and changes.*! 


St. Bonaventure has this reconciling and uniting influence in mind 
when he says that ‘“‘by power and heat the heavenly bodies have an 
effect on the production of those things which are generated from the 
elements,” and that they exercise this influence “by stimulating, ad- 
vancing, and bringing together.”*? The degree in which this harmoni- 
zation of contrary elements takes place, varies and determines the 
degree of perfection and dignity of each particular being. In this way 
the celestial bodies help in educing the various forms of corporeal 
beings. As long as this reconciliation of contraries remains remote from 
equality, only the ordinary mixed bodies or minerals result; if it is less 
remote from equality, the vegetative beings are produced; when the 
reconciliation comes near to equality, the sentient beings or animals 


are constituted; finally, the state of equality being reached, the human 
body is formed.** 


invicem agere et pati; haec autem sola sunt habentia contrarietatem.” 
Il Sent. 17.2.2. fund. 1 (II. 421b). The four contrary qualities and their 
combination in the four elements were shown in Chapter 2 (page 2, note 34). 

30 “Si aliqua diversa reducantur ad concordiam per aliquid, videtur, 
quod non habeat naturam alicuius illorum, sed quod potens sit super omnia; 
sed firmamentum sua influentia facit elementa contraria concurrere ad 
corpora mixta; ergo non est de natura alicuius elementi.” II Sent. 14. 1. 1. 2. 
fund. 6 (II. 339b). 

31 “Communiter enim philosophi praeter quatuor elementa posuerunt 
essentiam quintam, quam dixerunt esse corpus incorruptibile et elevatum 
a contrarietate, et per hoc esse principium conciliativum et conservativum.” 
Il Sent. 14.1.1. 2.c. (II. 339b—340a). — ‘‘Generantia sunt corpora sim- 
plicia, scilicet corpora caelestia et quatuor elementa. Nam ex elementis 
per virtutem lucis conciliantis contrarietatem elementorum in mixtis habent 
generari et produci, quaecumque generantur et producuntur per operationem 
virtutis naturalis.” Itiner. 2.2 (V. 300a). — ‘‘Necesse etiam fuit, fieri na- 
turam, per quam haberent haec contraria in mixto conciliari; et talis est 
natura elongata a contrarietate, cuiusmodi est natura lucis et corporis super- 
caelestis.”” Brevil. 2. 3 (V. 220b—2214). See also In Hexaem. 4. 17 (V. 3522), 
where the contrary elements are seen in an upward and downward move- 
ment, whereas the celestial bodies, which lack this contrariety, move in 
circles. 

32 “Per virtutem autem et calorem influunt ad productionem eorum 
quae ex elementis generantur, excitando, promovendo, conciliando.”’ 
Brevil. 2. 4 (V.221b). The translation is partly from E. E. Nemmers, Bre- 
viloquium by St. Bonaventure (St. Louis, Mo., 1946) 56. 

33 “Tnfluunt ... ita quod secundum conciliationem contrariorum ab 
aequalitate remotam influunt in mineralia; secundum conciliationem ab 
aequalitate minus longinquam, in vegetabilia; secundum conciliationem 
aequalitati proximantem, in sensibilia; secundum vero conciliationem 
aequalem, in corpora humana.” Ibid. 
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In this way St. Bonaventure shows us the entire series of corporeal 
forms; these forms come into actual existence under the gradually 
increasing influence of the heavenly bodies. The decisive point with 
regard to our topic of man in creation is the strong element of finality 
in the present picture which St. Bonaventure has constructed with the 
help of the traditional data of medieval physics and astronomy. The 
series of forms, which our author presents in this text and on several 
other occasions, is not merely an order of juxtaposition or a hierarchy 
of beings with different degrees of perfection; in addition to this, each 
form is essentially ordained towards the next higher one.** The sub- 
stantial form in St. Bonaventure’s system does not only give a being 
its proper perfection, but also disposes it for a higher substantial form 
and thus prepares the way to a further goal.** In accordance with this 
ordination of each substantial form to a higher one, matter is considered 
as having a certain appetite or desire to be united with a higher form,** 
and this desire goes from the lowest condition of prime matter throughout 
the corporeal world. The highest substantial form in this world, towards 
which all others are ordained, and in which the desire of matter finds 
its complete fulfillment, is the spiritual human soul;37 and man is 
therefore truly the goal of the entire corporeal world. 


34 ““Physicus] considerat mobile et generationem secundum influentiam 
corporum caelestium in elementa, et ordinationem elementorum ad formam 
mixtionis, et formae mixtionis ad formam complexionis, et formae com- 
plexionis ad animam vegetabilem, et illius ad sensibilem, et illius ad rationalem, 
et ibi est finis.” Im Hexaem. 1.18 (V. 332b). — “‘Similiter ex parte corporis 
optima proportio est in relatione ad finem. Cum enim sit ordo in formis 
corporalibus — quod patet, quia forma elementi ad formam mixti, et forma 
mixtionis ad formam complexionis, et rursus vegetabilis ad sensibilem — et 
non sit status in re corporali et imperfecta; non est status ibi, sed ultimo 
disponunt huiusmodi formae ad animam rationalem.” II Sent. 1.2.1.2. ad 
2.3 (II. 42b). — “Sed is est ordo, quod forma elementaris unitur animae 
mediante forma mixtionis, et forma mixtionis disponit ad formam com- 
plexionis. Et quia haec, cum est in aequalitate et harmonia, conformatur 
naturae caelesti; ideo habilis est ad susceptionem nobilissimae influentiae, 
scilicet vitae.” II Sent. 17. 2. 2. ad 6 (II. 423b). 

35 See with regard to this point the very fine comparison which E. Gilson 
makes between the notion of substantial form in St. Thomas Aquinas and 
in St. Bonaventure: ‘‘Que l’on réfléchisse aux deux orientations intellectuel- 
les si différentes que supposent ces deux conceptions de la forme, l’une 
surtout faiseuse d’étres, autre surtout intermédiaire d’influences et de per- 
fections, on les verra s’accorder avec l’inspiration profonde des deux systémes”’ 
(La philosophie de saint Bonaventure, EPM 4 [2.ed., Paris 1943] 224, italics mine). 

36 “Quia enim natura, secundum quod dicit Philosophus [De generat. 
et corrupt. 2. 10], semper desiderat quod melius est, materia, quae est sub 
forma elementari, appetit esse sub forma mixti, et quae est sub forma mix- 
tionis appetit esse sub forma complexionis.” II Sent. 15. 1. 2. ad 6 (II. 378b). 

87 “Appetitus, qui est in materia, ordinatur ad rationes intellectuales, 
ut nullo modo perfecta sit generatio, nisi anima rationalis uniatur materiae 
corporali.”” De veduct. art. 20 (V.324b). See also II Sent. 17.1.2. ad 6 
(II. 415b—416a) and 19. 1. 1.c. (460a—b). The entire series of corporeal 
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This ordination of the different forms towards man appears in its 
full light if we remember that St. Bonaventure holds the doctrine of a 
plurality of substantial forms in corporeal creatures. He never deals 
with this question explicitly, but his statements and explanations which 
involve this point imply or presuppose such a plurality.* According to 
this opinion, which was widely held at the time of St. Bonaventure, the 
different forms that are listed in the above-mentioned series do not 
follow one another in such a way that the lower form disappears when 
the next higher one appears. St. Bonaventure seems to,hold that the 
lower forms remain in some real manner in the new composite and 
continue to be the basis of thehigherform.*® This point is of special 
significance with regard to our question concerning man in the visible 
universe; for, according to this opinion, the human body which stands 
as the most perfect and harmonious mixture at the end of the ascending 
series of forms, truly contains all these different levels of the corporeal 
world, beginning with the basic forms of the four elements. The celestial 
bodies also join in with their powerful influence; St. Bonaventure sees 
in this influence one of the purposes for which they were created.*° 
The entire visible creation is, in this way, ordained towards man and 
also actually represented in man, who thus becomes the center of creation 
to which all other creatures point and in which the entire universe is 
contained. This idea of representation will again be brought up in our 
last chapter about the final return of the material world to God. 


forms is for St. Bonaventure nothing else than a gradual preparation to- 
wards the union of the corporeal and the spiritual realm in man. This desire 
for higher forms also manifests the general tendency of creation to return 
to God who is purely form, and implies a hidden movement to the pure 
form; see W. Rauch, op. cit., 42—3. St. Bonaventure speaks about God as 
pure form in II Sent. 13. 2.1.c.: ‘Nulla substantia per se existens, sive 
corporalis sive spiritualis, est pure forma nisi solus Deus” (II. 317b). But 
he also remarks in II Sent. 12.1.1. ad 5: ‘‘Cum enim dicitur: Deus est pure 
forma, aequivocatur nomen formae. quia non dicitur ibi forma prout est 
perfectio materiae; sed forma nominat ibi essentiam, quae habet esse in 
omnimoda actualitate et completione, et nullo modo potest pervenire ad 
alterius compositionem”’ (II. 294b). 

38 See the Scholia to II Sent. 13. 2. 2. (II. 322—3) and 15.1. 2. (379) 
in the edition of Quaracchi. 

39 See K. Ziesché, ‘“‘Die Naturlehre Bonaventuras: Nach den Quellen 
dargestellt,”” PJ 21 (1908) 156—7. — St. Bonaventure implies the existence 
of at least two forms in a corporeal being when he says: ‘‘Quoniam duplex 
est informatio materiae corporalis, quaedam generalis, quaedam specialis — 
generalis per formam communem omnibus corporalibus, et haec est forma 
lucis; specialis vero per alias formas, sive elementares sive mixtionis.” 
II Sent. 13. div. text. (II. 3104). 

40 “Potest sumi ratio diversitatis illorum luminarium [caeli] ex parte 
quadruplicis causae. Et primum ex parte finis sumitur ratio. Sunt enim 
producta propter diversas influentias in his inferioribus faciendas et propter 
ornandam caelestem naturam.” II Sent. 14. 2.2.1. c. (II. 358b). 
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We now understand what follows in the chapter of the Breviloguium, 
which we took as basis of our explanation. After describing the formation 
of the various corporeal beings under the influence of the celestial bodies, 
St. Bonaventure directs his attention to the highest and most perfect 
results of this process, to the human bodies, and he continues: 

These are disposed for the most noble form, namely the rational soul, 
towards which is ordained and in which is brought to an end the desire of the 
entire sensible and corporeal nature, so that through the soul, which is an 
existing, living, sentient, and intelligent form, this nature may be led back 
as if in the manner of an intelligible circle to its beginning, in which it is 
perfected and beatified.* 

This passage sums up our discussion about the ordination of all 
visible creatures towards man. “It is therefore undoubtedly true,” the 
Seraphic Doctor continues and stresses with special emphasis, “that 
we are the end of all things that exist, and all corporeal beings are 
made for the service of man.’’** But the same passage also points out 
that man himself is ordained to a further and final end. His spiritual 
soul is able and destined to reach God, the ultimate end of all creation; 
and in this higher ordination lies the real basis for man’s kingship over 
the visible world. The reason why the desire of the material universe 
reaches its aim when it is united with the human soul lies precisely in 
the fact that this most noble form is able to attain the final end and 
rest in God. The power that makes man capable of such an ascent is 
the liberum arbitrium which, in the terminology of St. Bonaventure, 
signifies the entire higher portion of the human soul and includes both 
intellect and free will.“* With regard to this capability man “excels 
every power of corporeal beings. All things are, therefore, by nature 
made to serve him, and nothing can dominate over him except God 
alone, not fate and not the power of the stars’ position.” 


41 “Corpora humana, quae disposita sunt ad nobilissimam formam, 
quae est anima rationalis; ad quam ordinatur et terminatur appetitus omnis 
naturae sensibilis et corporalis, ut per eam quae est forma ens, vivens, sen- 
tiens et intelligens, quasi ad modum circuli intelligibilis reducatur ad suum 
principium, in quo perficiatur et beatificetur.”” Brevil. 2.4 (V.221b). 

42 Here again St. Bonaventure quotes the Physics of Aristotle (see 
above, note 17), but the familiar addition guodam modo is left out, which 
indicates the particular stress that is now laid on this fact. 

43 “Et propterea indubitanter verum est, quod sumus finis omnium 
eorum quae sunt; et omnia corporalia facta sunt ad humanum obsequium.” 
Brevil. 2. 4 (V. 2224). 

44 A further explanation of this liberum arbitrium in the doctrine of 
St. Bonaventure will follow in Section A of the last chapter. 

45 “Et quoniam in illud tendit per liberum arbitrium, ideo quantum 
ad arbitrii libertatem praecellit omnem virtutem corporalem; ac per hoc 
cuncta nata sunt sibi servire, nihil autem sibi dominari habet nisi solus 
Deus, non fatum seu vis positionis siderum.” Brevil. 2.4 (V.221b). 
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The final remark which St. Bonaventure adds here concerning the 
power of the stars is intended to meet an objection that could perhaps 
arise from the preceding explanations. If the entire series of corporeal 
forms, in which the human body takes the highest place, is educed by 
such a powerful influence of the heavenly bodies, does man then not 
seem to be subject to these powers in such a way that they determine 
also his life and activity? This question was a serious one at the time 
of St. Bonaventure when astrology was practiced extensively, and he 
devotes a special question to this problem in his Commentary on the 
Sentences.4® His answer is another confirmation of man’s royal position 
in creation. 

In accordance with the physical and astronomical theories of his 
time, which he himeelf uses in his explanations, he admits a certain in- 
fluence of the heavenly bodies, not only on the formation of earthly things 
but indirectly also on the behavior and conduct of man.*? By co-operating 
in the mixture of the elements, and by having a part in the fixation of 
the particular dispositions and characteristics in each organic body, the 
celestial bodies are believed to have some influence also upon the soul 
which, for its part, is inclined to imitate and follow the complexity of 
its own body with which it is so intimately united.® From this com- 
plexity, which is different in each individual and is usually called 
temperament, certain impulses originate and produce affections in the 
soul. St. Bonaventure also admits that some special stars or combi- 
nations of stars may occasionally stir up one of the fluids in the body 
and thus create in a similar way a favorable disposition to certain 
inclinations and manners of acting.*® 

Having thus conceded some of the theories upon which the astrology 
of his time was based, St. Bonaventure now draws the definite limits of 


46 II Sent. 14. 2.2.3: Utrum ex impressionibus luminarium causetur 
in hominibus diversitas morum (IT. 361—365). 

47 “Si autem dicatur mores hominum a dispositionibus siderum variari 
dispositive et contingenter, sic potest habere veritatem, quia nec rationi nec 
fidei repugnat.”’ Ibid. c. (II. 363b). 

48 “Planum est enim quod dispositio corporis varia multum facit ad 
variationem affectionum et morum animae. Ut plurimum enim anima 
complexiones corporis imitatur; unde cholerici sunt iracundi et sanguinei 
sunt benigni et melancholici sunt lividi, flegmatici pigri . . . Quoniam igitur 
virtus corporum caelestium operatur ad mixtionem et qualitatem com- 
plexionum, hinc est quod per consequens operatur quodam modo ad 
qualitatem morum, valde tamen de longinquo.”’ Ibid. 

49 “Ad illud quod obicitur, quod bella causantur ex positione siderum, 
dicendum quod illud verbum Philosophi non tribuit aliud sideribus quam 
quamdam dispositionem ad tales affectus, ex quibus bella generantur. Ex 
commotione enim alicuius humoris potest aliqua affectio in anima excitari.”’ 
Ibid. ad 2 (II. 364b). 
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this astral influence. His answer is that such effects follow, by no means, 
with necessity. Only in the case of those who yield to such impulses 
and affections, and who in this way submit themselves to the influence 
of the stars, are the astrologists able to make true predictions, particu- 
larly about those who “‘live merely according to their senses” (animaliter 
viventes). But with regard to those who “are spiritually minded” 
(spiritualiter sapientes), and who make the soul dominate over the body 
with its passions, little or nothing can be predicted,*! especially if the 
free will of man is guided, assisted, and strengthened by the powerful 
supernatural factor of divine grace. 


The decisive factor which not merely makes man the highest member 
in a series of corporeal beings, but elevates him far above as king and 
ruler, is the spiritual power of his free will. Only if he steps down from 
this height and surrenders to the world beneath him, to which his body 
belongs, does he lose the dignity and commanding position of his king- 
ship. By submitting the higher to the inferior, man inverts the order 
of creation, becomes a sinner before God, and discards the mission that 
is entrusted to him with regard to the rest of the visible universe. Accord- 
ing to the right, God-given order, man is king over the corporeal world, 
but in such a way that his own goal lies not in this world, but beyond 
and above it. Only in his ordination towards God and the submission 
to His will is his own kingship guaranteed. The entire visible world is 
like a house which God, the Creator, has constructed for man, that he 
may live in it as lord and ruler, but also as an administrator who is 
responsible to a higher Master and Owner.®? Man lives in this house, but 
only for a while, “until he comes to the house not made by hands in 
heaven.” 


50 The answer is summarized in these words: “Si igitur hoc modo 
quaereretur, utrum impressiones siderum aliquo modo disponant ad varie- 
tatem morum, respondendum esset quod sic, verumtamen non dispositione 
necessaria et proxima et sufficiente, sed dispositione remota et contingente.”’ 
Ibid. c. (II. 364a). — ‘“‘Anima complexiones corporis imitatur . . . Hoc autem 
non est necessario; anima enim dominatur suo corpori, maxime quando est 
adiuta per gratiam.”’ Ibid. (363b). 

51 Jbid. ad 2 (II. 364b). 

52 “Totus mundus servit homini, quia factus est pro homine, ut ipse 
serviat ci qui fecit mundum et hominem. Ergo (si) sentis beneficium conti- 
nuae administrationis, redde debitum bonae operationis.” Dom. 8. p. Pent., 
sermo I. 1. 2 (IX. 385b). 


53 “Haec igitur sensibilis corporalium machina est tanquam quaedam 
domus a summo opifice homini fabricata, donec ad domum veniat non 
manufactam in caelis.”” Brevil. 2. 4 (V. 222a). Reference is made to 2 Cor. 5:1. 
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§2 
The Service of the Animal World to Man 


After having seen in a magnificent general picture how the entire 
corporeal world is ordained towards man, we shall now add some con- 
siderations about the role which St. Bonaventure attributes to the 
animals in particular, for they stand nearest to man in the order of the 
universe. The Seraphic Doctor has discussed this topic in two special 
questions of his Commentary on the Sentences.54 They manifest his fine 
observation of God’s creatures and his tender love for them; at the same 
time, and perhaps in the first place, they are another powerful ex- 
pression of man’s kingship over all created beings in this visible world. 

The irrational animals belong to that part of creation which is 
transitory,5> but they share in the general purpose of all creatures in as 
far as they manifest the wisdom and goodness of the Creator. St. Bona- 
venture considers their life and death as a decoration of the universe 
and compares their succession and order with a most beautiful poem 
in which one syllable follows the other.5* As a part of the transitory 
world the animals serve man during the time of his earthly pilgrimage.5? 

Suffering and death in the world of animals may, at times, appear 
as a disturbing element in the harmony of God’s creation, and some 
have therefore tried to explain it as a consequence of man’s sin.5® But 


St. Bonaventure clearly rejects such an opinion and recalls a passage 
of St. Augustine, in which he says that, even if man had not sinned, 
there would have been beasts of prey that live by hunting and killing 
other animals.5® The fact that the animals die is, for St. Bonaventure, 


54 II Sent. 19.1.2: Utrum quaevis anima, etiam brutalis, ex prima 
conditione fuerit immortalis (II. 461—4). II Sent. 15.2.1: Utrum omnia 
sensibilia facta sint propter hominem (II. 382—4). 

55 “Tilae vero quae respiciunt quantum ad esse decurrens, utpote quae 
consistunt in generatione et corruptione, qualia sunt mineralia, plantae et 
animalia bruta, non debent habere esse perpetuum, sed terminatum, quae 
quasi quodam transitu suo et quadam inveteratione et innovatione, morte 
et vivificatione decorant universum.” II Sent. 19. 1. 2.c. (II. 4634). 

56 “Sicut animalia sua vita habitationem hominis decorant et ornant, 
sic etiam morte sua ex successione faciunt ad universi decorationem ... 
Quadam successione et ordine, dum animalia sibi succederent, universum 
decorarent tamquam pulcherrimum carmen, in quo syllaba succedit sylla- 
bae.”’ II Sent. 15. 2. 1. ad 4—5 (II. 383b). About the Augustinian origin of 
this comparison see the Introduction, § 2 (Franc. Stud. 20 [1960]), p. 274, 
note 64. 

57 “Tila vero, quae facta sunt propter hominem secundum statum 
viae, cum ille status sit pertransitorius et habeat finem, debent esse cor- 
ruptibilia; talia autem sunt animalia bruta.” II Sent. 19. 1. 2. c. (II. 463b). 

58 Ibid. (462b), where this opinion is listed in the second place, but 
then disproved by the author. 

59 See St. Augustine, De Genesi ad litteram 3.16 (no. 25) (ML 34. 289f). 
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part of the original creation.*° Animals may feel pain when they are 
killed or wounded, but only a rational being, which is capable of reaching 
happiness, can know the lack of this happiness and can suffer misery. 
Only a being that possesses the power of free decision can suffer punish- 
ment.*! These dispositions are found only in man, who possesses the 
liberum arbitrium by which he is elevated above all corporeal creation. 
We see how strongly St. Bonaventure considers and judges the nature 
and role of animals from the viewpoint of man’s unique dignity on 
account of which all other creatures of the visible universe are destined 
to serve him, not only by their life but also by their death. 

However, the actual realization of this service is influenced by 
another important fact. We already saw at the end of the last paragraph 
that the kingship of man over the corporeal world, and with it the 
service of this world for man, depend on man’s fidelity to his role as 
mediator between this world and God. Although the animals serve man 
in every condition, this service was not the same in the state of original 
innocence as it is now in the state of fallen nature. St. Bonaventure 
discusses the two cases separately, and his description reflects man’s 
original royal dignity as well as his weakness and poverty after sin. 

In the state of original innocence the animals were ordained towards 
man and served him in four different ways. The first two of these con- 
cern man’s role as king of the universe; the animals manifested the 
sovereign power of man by obeying him in everything, and decorated 
his dwelling place on earth by their great numbers. The other two 
concern man on his own way to God; the animals were intended to open 
the eyes of man to see in their different natures the manifold wisdom 
of the Creator, and should also excite man’s affection. By seeing how 
the animals live according to their nature and love that for which they 
are made, man should be moved to love God. The entire world of ani- 
mals, not only the beasts of burden, but also wild animals and cattle, 


60 St. Bonaventure’s own final conclusion is: ‘“Et sic concedendae sunt 
rationes ostendentes animas brutales esse mortales ex sua prima conditione.” 
Ibid. (463b). 

61 “Ad illud quod obicitur de libro Sapientiae, dicendum quod loquitur 
vel de morte damnationis aeternae vel de morte temporali in eo cui mors 
est poena. Tale autem est solum animal rationis capax, quod, sicut solum 
natum est esse beatum, solum natum est esse miserum, sic solum natum est 
praemiari, solum natum est puniri, quia solum ipsum est cui data est vis 
discretiva inter bonum et malum, verum et falsum. Unde etsi bestia doleat 
cum occiditur vel laeditur, non tamen punitur; non enim est capax miseriae.” 
Ibid. ad 2 (463b). 

82 bid. fund. 2 (4624). 

83 “‘Aliter ordinantur animalia ad hominem secundum statum inno- 
centiae, aliter secundum statum naturae lapsae.”’ II Sent. 15.2. 1.c. (II. 3834). 
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were in this fourfold way the servers of man during the state of original 
justice. 

After the sin of Adam, which disturbed the right order in creation 
and changed man’s world from a paradise into a valley of tears, the 
animals still serve man, but they now do so in different ways and for 
reasons that are connected with man’s fallen state. The beasts of burden 
and cattle are now there to meet the needs of man as regards food, 
clothing, and the hard work of daily life. Other animals, like certain 
birds and little dogs, serve man by giving him some joy and consolation. 
The wild and harmful animals are likewise ordained towards man and 
his ultimate end. The injuries they inflict are a punishment for sin and 
an opportunity of salutary penance and patience. Their wild nature also 
calls man to exercise his abilities.6° These animals are now able to harm 
man not because they have changed in their nature or received a new 
power, but because man has lost his own dignity and royal power over 
them.®6 

Redemption through Jesus Christ has restored man in his right and 
original relationship to God, but the disturbance which sin has caused 
in the created order, is still present. However, the more the re-formation 
of man progresses and approaches the state of original innocence, so 
much the more is also restored the original relationship of the animals 


and other creatures to man.*? With the return to perfect submission 
under God, as it is realized in the great saints, man’s complete kingship 
over nature is likewise renewed. As an outstanding example of this, 
St. Bonaventure mentions his own spiritual father, St. Francis of Assisi. 
What he writes about him in his biography is a fitting conclusion to 
what we have seen in the present section about man’s place between 
the visible universe and God. 


The Seraphic Doctor begins the chapter on the piety of St. Francis 
with the general statement that this virtue “had so filled and penetrated 


64 Tbid. 

65 JTbid. (363a—b). — The purpose of the wild animals after the fall of 
man is described with the words of St. Augustine in De Genesi ad litteram 
3-17 (no. 26) (ML 34. 290). 

66 “Quod autem noceant vel offendant, hoc est propter peccatum homi- 
nis, non propter novam potentiam eis datam, sed propter dignitatis prae- 
sidentiam ab homine amissam.” II Sent. 15.2. 1 ad 3 (II. 383b). 

67 “Secundum quod homo plus reformatur et reducitur ad statum 
innocentiae, secundum hoc magis sibi mansuescunt huiusmodi creaturae 
et ipse circa eas maiori pietate movetur, sicut de beato Francisco legitur 
quod erga huiusmodi creaturas mira pictatis teneritudine affluebat, quia 
iam quodam modo innocentiam recuperaverat.” III Sent. 28 u. 1.c. (III. 
622b). Il Sent. 15.2.1 ad 3 (II. 383b) mentions Daniel in the lions’ den 
(Dan. 6; 22) as another example. 
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the heart of St. Francis, the Servant of God, that he was seen to be 
wholly subject to its dominion.”’** He mentions as one of the marvelous 
effects of this high perfection of piety in St. Francis that “through his 
all-embracing love for every creature it set forth a new picture of man’s 
state of innocence.”*®® At the end of the same chapter St. Bonaventure 
relates an event in the life of St. Francis, which confirms and illustrates 
this particular point. Once, the people of Greccio were troubled with 
ravenous wolves and frequent hail storms. St. Francis told them to do 
penance and assured them that, if and as long as they would be faithful 
to God, these plagues would stop. The report then continues: “‘The hail 
having ceased, the wolves also kept the promise made by the Servant 
of God, and ventured no more to rage against those men who no longer 
impiously rebelled against the laws of the merciful God.”7° St. Bona- 
venture ends his report with the concluding remark: “It behoves us, 
therefore, piously to venerate the piety of that blessed man, by whose 
marvelous sweetness and power ferocious beasts were quelled, wild 
animals tamed, the mild ones instructed, and the nature of brutes, 
rebellious to man since his fall, was sweetly inclined to his obedience.” 

What St. Bonaventure tells us in this chapter about the power of 
St. Francis over the animals and over nature in general because of his 
extraordinary piety and union with God, has a parallel in another event 
which is reported in the fifth chapter of the same work. One time St. 
Francis was counselled by the physicians to suffer the application of a 
cautery for the relief of his eyes. After he had prayed and had made the 
sign of the cross over the hot, seething iron, the operation was performed. 
When they asked him later about the pain, St. Francis replied that he 
had neither felt heat nor suffered from the burning iron. St. Bonaventure 
then concludes his report with the following profound reflection: 

The man of God had attained to such a degree of purity that his flesh 
was subject to his spirit, and his spirit to God in a wonderful harmony and 


agreement, and all creatures were thus in marvelous subjection to his will 
and command, who was himself the faithful servant of the Creator.7? 


88 ““Pietas . . . adeo cor Francisci repleverat ac penetraverat viscera, 
ut totum videretur virum Dei in suum dominium vindicasse.” Legenda 
S. Francisci 8.1 (VIII. 526a). The Engl. transl. is taken from Card. Manning, 
The Life of St. Francis of Assisi by St. Bonaventure (9. ed., London 1925) 74. 

69 “‘Haec est, quae ipsum . . . per uriversalem conciliationem ad singula 
refigurabat ad innocentiae statum.” Ibid. 

70 Leg. S. Franc. 8.11 (VIII. 529b). Transl. by Card. Manning, op. cit., 84. 

71 Tbid. 

72 “Quia enim ad tantam pervenerat puritatem, ut caro spiritui et 
spiritus Deo harmonia mirabili concordarent, divina ordinatione fiebat, ut 
creatura Factori suo deserviens voluntati et imperio eius mirabiliter subia- 
ceret.” Leg. S. Franc. 5.9 (VIII. 519a). Transl. by Card. Manning, op. cit., 51 
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What makes these reports so important and significant for our topic 
is the way in which St. Bonaventure presents and explains the relation- 
ship of St. Francis to creation, a relationship that is so much praised, 
but often so little understood in its real nature and origin. The Seraphic 
Doctor indicates in each case the deeper theological foundation, which 
he finds in man’s position and function between the visible world and 
God. The kingship of man over creation is essentially dependent on his 
own ordination towards God and his union with Him. 


§ 3 
The Service of All Visible Creatures to Man on his Way to God 


Up to now, the goal of the corporeal world in general and of the 
animal world in particular was shown to be man in his life here on earth 
with its temporal interests and needs. What we have seen was grand, 
but is not yet the entire picture. The complete service of this world to 
man includes not only his body and his earthly life, but also and even 
more his soul and the higher, eternal life for which he has been created. 
To help man in knowing and loving God and in obtaining true wisdom, 
is Nature’s most noble service.”* Such a function seems almost to lie 
beyond the limits of this Nature, for it means that someone who comes 
nearer to an intended goal is led by something that stands and remains 
at a much greater distance from it.** But although the corporeal beings 
are inferior, they are able to carry out this function as humble, but 
very important signs along man’s road to God, which he is supposed 
to study and follow with gratitude and fidelity until he reaches his 
final destiny.75 


This function of the corporeal beings is one of the main purposes 
for which they were made. ‘‘The First Principle created this sensible 
world in order to make Himself known so that, as it were, by a mirror 
and vestige man should be led back to loving and praising God, the 
Artificer.’’7® All creatures bear, at least in some remote way, the marks 


73 “Mundus, etsi servit homini quantum ad corpus, potissime tamen 
quantum ad animam; et si servit quantum ad vitam, potissime quantum 
ad sapientiam.” In Hexaem. 13. 12 (V. 389b—390a). 

74 I Sent. 3.1. u. 3. arg. 2: “Non est rectus ordo, quod propinquius 
perveniat in finem per medium magis distans’’ (I. 74a). 

75 “‘Aliae creaturae possunt considerari ut res vel ut signa. Primo modo 
sunt inferiores homine, secundo modo sunt media in deveniendo sive in via, 
non in termino, quia illae non perveniunt, sed per illas pervenit homo ad 
Deum, illis post se relictis.”” Ibid. ad 2 (75b). 

76 Brevil. 2.4 (V.229a). For the complete text see above, Chapter I 
(Franc. Stud. 20 [1960]), p. 313, note 163. 
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of their Creator, and St. Bonaventure has gathered and explained these 
signs with great care, particularly in the first chapter of his Itinerarium. 
He groups these marks together in ternaries which correspond, by 
appropriation, to the three Divine Persons, so that the Triune God is 
reflected everywhere in creation.77 

Because the creatures are in this way signs that express and represent 
something else, the Seraphic Doctor compares the entire visible creation 
to a book.’® This analogy is fundamental to St. Bonaventure’s system; 
it is significant for him also because it contains his central notion of 
medium. Through a book the author expresses himself to a reader, and 
through this book the reader comes to know the author. In the same 
way, the Book of Nature functions as a medium both in the movement 
of creation from God and in its return fo God in as far as man should 
read in this book about the glories of his great and loving Creator and, 
by reading and understanding the book, should find the way to God 
and be brought back to Him. The exemplarity of all created things, 
which is present in the unfolded order of the universe and belongs in 
this respect to the second phase of the great drama of creation, thus 
also leads over into the general return.7® 

As long as man remained in the state of original innocence and kept 
his spiritual faculties untainted by sin and elevated by grace, he was 
able to read in this Book of Creation. “He had knowledge about the 
created things and was, through their representation, lifted up to God 
in order to praise, to adore, and to love Him.’’®® In this state man saw 
things not only as they existed below himself in nature, and as they 


77 See e. g. De myst. Trinit. 1. 2.c. (V.54b—55a), or Brevil. 2.1 (V. 
219a—b). 

78 About this ‘‘typicaily Bonaventurian conception’”’ (p. 31) of a book 
and its various applications in the doctrine of St. Bonaventure see esp. 
G. H. Tavard, Transiency and Permanence: The Nature of Theology accord- 
ing to St. Bonaventure, FIP—ThS 4 (St. Bonaventure, N. Y., 1954) 31—102: 
The Three Books. The recent study of W. Rauch, Das Buch Gottes 
(Munich 1961), shows that the entire doctrine of St. Bonaventure can be 
presented under the aspect of this central notion, and thus proves the im- 
portance of this analogy in the system of the Seraphic Doctor; for the idea 
of medium in this analogy see p.12—15, 118—9, 142, and 185—7. — In 
so far as St. Bonaventure uses the analogy of a book in order to show the 
necessity of man’s composite nature and intermediate position in creation, 
it was mentioned above, Chapter I (Franc. Stud. 20 [1960]), p. 313—4- 

79 “Omnis creatura repraesentat Deum, qui est Trinitas, et qualiter 
pervenitur ad eum.” In Hexaem. 13.11 (V. 389b). — About the relation 
between the exemplarity of creation and the great circular movement from 
and to God see the Introduction, § 1 (Franc. Stud. 20 [1960]), p. 264. 

80 “‘Certum est, quod homo stans habebat cognitionem rerum creatarum 
et per illarum repraesentationem ferebatur in Deum ad ipsum laudandum, 
venerandum, amandum.” In Hexaem. 13. 12 (V. 3904). 


22 Franciscan Studies 1961 
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were reflected in his mind, but, with the eye of contemplation, also as 
they existed above himself in their original source, the Divine Exemplar 
and norm of all truth. Such a comprehensive view gave him true wis- 
dom.®! The eye of contemplation was still imperfect, but would reach 
its perfection in the glory of heaven. 

However, this intermediate position of man, in which he was able 
to see things both below and above himself, also involved a certain 
danger. Man could use this Book of Nature in a wrong way and thus 
defeat its real purpose. The true mission of man with regard to the 
visible world is to ascend from the created things to God. St. Bona- 
venture calls this movement, which man is expected to make, a tran- 
sition from vanity to truth.*? However, the things of the visible world 
may appear to man so beautiful and attractive that he falls in love with 
them. This means that he begins to bow down to them, wants to know 
and experience them, and finally wishes to be united with them.* 

The result of this tragic step is that man begins to consider the 
created beings only in themselves and forgets that they are images of 
something higher.** He now investigates only the beautiful letters in 
the Book of Nature, without paying attention to their real meaning. 
He looks at created things as if they were made only for themselves. 
For him they become a value in themselves and a good to be attained 
for its own sake, without reference to that higher and ultimate end for 
which they were actually created. 

By approaching the Book of Nature in this way, and by loving a 
changeable, transitory, and vain good, man moves into the opposite 
direction: he passes over from truth to vanity. St. Bonaventure gives 
the example of King Solomon, ‘‘who wanted to know all things and 
treated about trees from the cedar that is in Libanus unto the hyssop; but 


81 “Et ideo in statu innocentiae, cum imago non erat vitiata, sed dei- 
formis effecta per gratiam, sufficiebat liber creaturae, in quo se ipsum exer- 
ceret homo ad contuendum lumen divinae sapientiae; ut sic sapiens esset, 
cum universas res videret in se, videret in proprio genere, videret etiam in 
arte, secundum quod res tripliciter habent esse, scilicet in materia vel natura 
propria, in intelligentia creata et in arte aeterna.”’ Brevil. 2. 12 (V. 230b). 

82 “Vanilas vanitatum, et omnia vanitas [Eccles. 1 ; 2]. Haec propositio 
vera est et probatur in toto libro. Oportet ergo transire ab omnibus ad 
veritatem, ut non sit delectatio nisi in Deo.” In Hexaem. 19. 2 (V. 4204). 

83 “Sapientia autem est supra tamquam nobilis; sed scientia infra, at 
videtur homini pulcra, et ideo vult sibi coniungi, et inclinatur anima ad 
scibilia et sensibilia et vult ea cognoscere et cognita experiri et per conse- 
quens eis uniri.”” Ibid. 19. 3 (V. 420b). 

84 See I Sent. 3. 1.u. 2.ad 1 (I. 72b), where St. Bonaventure distinguishes 
two ways of looking at a picture: “‘Aut sicut pictura, aut sicut imago; unde 
aut sistitur in pulcritudine creaturae, aut per illam tenditur in aliud.”’ 
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he forgot the main thing, and he therefore became vain.’’®> St. Bona- 
venture gives us here a good explanation of his notion of vanity, which 
occurs so frequently in his writings. By calling the things of the visible 
world vain, he does not mean to deny their goodness and value in the 
order of creation. They are considered as vanity only in as far as they 
do not possess a firm hold and stability in themselves and do not re- 
present an independent goal that could be sought for its own sake.** 
Man falls into this vanity when he considers and treats the created 
beings in this world as things in themselves. Undertaken in such an 
attitude, all his searching in the Book of Nature is vain because it looks 
for a meaning which the book does not possess. 


This transition from truth to vanity is the source of all evil, and 
St. Bonaventure sees the sin of Adam precisely in such a step. “If we 
incline ourselves to the knowledge and experience of things by investi- 
gating further than we are permitted to do, we fall from true contem 
plation and taste of the forbidden tree of knowledge of good and evil.”’8” 
If our first parents had fixed their eye of contemplation on the eternal 
truth and had, in this way, been led back from the knowledge of crea- 
tures to the union with the Father, they would have come from the dim 
twilight, in which God’s glory is reflected in creatures, to the bright 
daylight of divine truth and glory.** But they lost this “day” because 
of their curiosity about those excellent created things and their desire 
to possess them. 


8 “Et ita enervatur, ut Salomon, qui voluit omnia scire et disputavit 
super lignis a cedro, quae est in Libano, usque ad hyssopum [3 Kings 4 : 33]; et 
oblitus est principalis, et ideo est factus vanus.”’ Im Hexaem. 19. 3 (V. 420b). 

86 With this notion of vanity in mind we also understand why St. Bo- 
naventure considers as vanity all knowledge that is acquired merely for the 
sake of knowledge and does not in some way lead to greater love, a better 
life, or some other result in view of the final end. See e. g. De red. art. 26 
(V. 325b) and also In Hexaem. 22.21: ‘‘Multa enim scire et nihil gustare 
quid valet ?”’ (V. 440b). 

87 “Si vero declinamus ad notitiam rerum in experientia (the other 
Reportatio {A} says: ‘‘ad rerum notitiam et experientiam; see F. Delorme, 
Collat. in Hexaem., BFSMA 8 [Quaracchi 1934] 7), investigantes amplius, 
quam nobis conceditur; cadimus a vera contemplatione et gustamus de 
ligno vetito scientiae boni et mali.”” J Hexaem. 1.17 (V.332a). See also 
ibid. 19. 1 and 4 (420a—b). In II Sent. 30. 1. 1.c., the two possible move- 
ments of the mind are mentioned in a similar way: “Ratio in inquirendo 
dupliciter potest procedere: aut prout est adiuta radio fidei, et sic procedit 
aspiciendo ad causas superiores; aut prout iudicio proprio relicta est, et sic 
procedit inspiciendo ad naturas et causas inferiores ; acquirit enim scientiam 
per viam sensus et experientiae.”’ (II. 716a). See also R. W. Mulligan, * ‘Portio 
superior and portio inferior rationis in the Writings of St. Bonaventure,’ 
FS 15 (1955) 338—40. 

88 In Hexaem. 1.17 (V. 3324). 
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The same curiosity which led to the fall of Adam still remains active 
in the sinful nature of man. Having lost contact with the Eternal Truth, 
without however forfeiting his capacity and desire for the Infinite Good, 
man continues searching in the Book of Nature, but now only to be 
pushed by his curiosity into an infinity of questions.*® By bending 
down to creatures, man broke away from the great general circular 
movement that tends and leads back to final rest in God. He now finds 
himself in another kind of circular movement, which is rotating like a 
whirlwind around the things he has chosen as his good, and in which 
he never finds clarity or peace.*° 

For man in such a condition, the Book of Nature had become un- 
intelligible. Although the writing was still there and still expressed the 
divine wisdom, the letters appeared to man like Greek and Hebrew 
characters to the unlearned, and their origin was now completely un- 
known to him.* Since the Book of Creation had no longer intelligent and 
understanding readers, it was, so to speak, dead and deleted. By losing 
its noble function of being a guide for man on his way to God, it lost 
also its own share in the general return. 

In order to restore the original order of the return, it was necessary 
that man should again be capable of reading the Book of Nature. To 
achieve this, God wrote another book which, like a dictionary, shows 
man the real meaning of created things. This book is Holy Scripture. 
As a divine revelation it never fails** and has the power to supplement 
man’s deficiency. In its many figures and parables, which are taken 
from the Book of Creation, it shows that the created beings can be, and 
actually are, signs of higher realities. It also teaches man what are 
these realities which he can find represented in creatures.™ In this way 


8® “Unde intelligentia [humana], avertendo se a summa veritate ignara 
effecta, infinitis quaestionibus se immiscuit per curiositatem.’”’ II Sent. 
Procem. (II. 5b). 

90 “‘Virtus autem, discontinuando se a summa potestate facta infirma, 
immiscuit se infinitis quaestionibus per instabilitatem, unde semper quaerit 
quidem et non invenit. Unde Isaiae decimo nono (v. 14]: Dominus immiscuit 
in medio Aegypti spivitum vertiginis ... Et ideo erit tamquam pulvis, quem 
proicit ventus a facie terrae. Sicut igitur pulvis non potest quiescere, quamdiu 
est ventus vertiginis, sic nec nostra virtus stabilis permanere.”’ [bid. (6a—b). 
See also Comment. in Eccl. 1. 7 (VI. 134). 

91 In Hexaem. 2. 20 (V. 3404). 

%2 “Cadente autem homine, cum amisisset cognitionem, non erat qui 
reduceret eas in Deum. Unde iste liber, scilicet mundus, quasi emortuus et 
deletus erat.” Ibid. 13. 12 (3904). 

%3§ See De myst. Trinit. 1. 2. c. (V. 55@). 

%4 “Necessarius autem fuit alius liber, per quem iste illuminaretur, ut 
acciperet metaphoras rerum. Hic autem liber est Scripturae, qui ponit 
similitudines, proprietates et metaphoras rerum in libro mundi scriptarum.” 
In Hexaem. 13. 12 (V. 390a). See also E. Gilson, op. cit., 354. 
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Holy Scripture, in co-operation with faith®® and sanctifying grace, 
revives in man the eye of contemplation®* and enables him once more 
to read the Book of Creation, to receive the full service of the things 
below him, and to be in this way their decisive mediator on the way 
to God, their ultimate end. 


Section B 


The Relation of the Angels to the Kingship of Man 


The preceding section has shown, in various ways, how the entire 
visible world is ordained towards man and serves him in every respect. 
This service of the corporeal beings to man is part of the general return 
to God, the ultimate end, which the material world reaches through 
man. The question which still remains to be answered is that concerning 
the exact place of the angels in this general return, particularly their 
relation to man’s dominating intermediate position and function in 
creation. 

The Seraphic Doctor himself leads us to this question when he 
states that all things are created for man. It is true, and the context 
often shows it, that such expressions are usually meant to refer only to 
the corporeal universe. But there are some cases where such an inter- 
pretation does not seem to be sufficient. On one occasion St. Bonaventure 
explains: Man alone is called “every creature” because his siritual 
soul is united to a body through which he has, at the same time, some- 
thing in common with all corporeal beings.®” Since soul and body are 
mentioned, the expression “every creature’ obviously includes both 
the spiritual world of the angels and the material world. It has this 
same comprehensive meaning in the Homily of Gregory the Great 
whence it is originally taken,®* and also in further texts of St. Bonaven- 


%5 “Vestigium relucet in omnibus et singulis creaturis... Ad quod 
tamen testimonium audiendum et videndum aperiuntur aures et oculi 
solorum fidelium, quibus revelata sunt divina mysteria.’”’ Serm. de reb. theol., 
sermo 1.7 (V. 536b). 

*6 “Oculus contemplationis actum suum... recuperat autem per gra- 
tiam et fidem et Scripturarum intelligentiam.”’ Brevil. 2.12 (V.230b). 

87 “Sic est imago in anima, quod ex parte corporis cum omnibus cor- 
poralibus habet quandam convenientiam; et ideo solus homo dicitur ‘omnis 
creatura,’ et omnia propter ipsum quodam modo fieri et ad ipsum etiam 
referri.”” II Sent. 16. 1. 3. ad 5 (II. 399b). 

98 “ Praedicate omni creaturae? (Mk. 16:15] Sed omnis creaturae no- 
mine signatur homo... Lapides itaque sunt, sed non vivunt. Arbusia autem 
sunt, et vivunt, sed non sentiunt. Bruta vero animalia sunt, vivunt, sentiunt, 
sed non discernunt. Angeli etenim sunt, vivunt, sentiunt, et discernunt. Omnis 
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ture.®® But in the present case the same sentence now continues the 
idea of this expression: “Man alone is called ‘every creature,’ and every- 
thing is said to be created in a certain way for him, and is also said to 
be related to him.’’!°° As an immediate continuation, this addition must 
have the same comprehensive meaning as the preceding expression 
and must therefore include also the angels. St. Gregory, in the above- 
mentioned Homily, is more careful in this regard. When speaking 
about finality, he describes man as the one “for whom everything on 
earth is created.’’!® But there is no restriction of this kind in the present 
text of St. Bonaventure; nor is this the only place where such a thought 
occurs. When he states, in the beginning of his Commentary on the 
Second Book of the Sentences, that “man has something in common with 
all creatures and that the others are made for man,’ he seems to 
express the same idea of man as being the center and goal of the entire 
creation. 

However, by adding in the above-quoted phrase that everything 
is created for man in a certain way, St. Bonaventure does make some 
restriction; but this addition does not mean that he simply excludes the 
angels. It rather limits his comprehensive statement to a certain view- 
point ; and his answer to the problem of the relation between the angels 
and man is actually based on various aspects. According to these different 
aspects, the angels can be called higher than man, on an equal level with 
man, and, in a certain sense, even ordained towards man as the more 
important creature in view of the entire creation. We now have to 
examine each one of these three points. 

From the viewpoint of the first part of our study, which showed the 
angels as the upper and most excellent level in the order of creation, it 
would seem to be the proper procedure to deal, in the first place, with 


autem creaturae aliquid habet homo... Si ergo commune habet aliquid 
cum omni creatura homo, iuxta aliquid omnis creatura est homo.”’ Homil. in 
Evang. 2.29. 2 (ML 76. 1214 A—B). 

99 E. g. Comment. in Sap. 1. 7 (V1. 114b) and 11. 27 (184b), also Sermo 
de Ss. Phil. et Iacobo 3 (IX. 533b). 

100 The complete text is given above, note 97. 

101 “Omni ergo creaturae praedicatur Evangelium, cum soli homini 
praedicatur, quia ille videlicet docetur, propter quem in terra cuncta creata 
sunt, et a quo omnia per quamdam similitudinem aliena non sunt.” Loc. cit. 
(B). Note that the restriction is made only with regard to finality. After- 
wards, the comprehensive meaning is immediately resumed again. 

102 “Prima pars habet duas; quia enim homo communicat cum omnibus 
creaturis, et cetera facta sunt propter hominem, ideo primo agit de conditione 
rerum in generali, secundo vero in speciali.”’ II Sent. 1. 1. div. text. (II. 13b— 
14a). The first part of the sentence surely includes all creatures, and there 
is no indication that the corresponding second part is understood in a less 
general sense. 
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the higher dignity of the angels and then gradually to descend to the 
other aspects which appear to be more of an accidental nature. Such 
an approach, however, would hardly be in agreement with St. Bona- 
venture’s fundamental ideas in this matter. Among the three aspects 
there is one which he considers as basic, and this is not the higher dignity 
of the angels, but rather the equal destiny of angel and man. The main 
fact in the eyes of St. Bonaventure is that, as spiritual beings, they both 
are immediately ordained towards God and eternal beatitude. This 
basic equality is then modified by some additional circumstances which 
show either the angels or man in a more prominent position and func- 
tion. In this connection it is significant that both questions in which 
St. Bonaventure deals explicitly with this problem, mention and treat 
the equality of angel and man first and let the superiority of the angels 
follow afterwards, although our author, for this reason, had to reverse 
the usual sequence of the two kinds of order in creation by placing the 
ordo in finem before the ordo rerum ad invicem.)©* In order to assure a 
true presentation of St. Bonaventure’s doctrine, we shall follow the 
same order in our discussion of the three aspects in the relation between 
the angels and man. 


§1 
The Fundamental Equality of the Angels and Man 


In the first part of our study we have seen how God, in order to 
create a world that would manifest his infinite power, wisdom, and 
goodness in the most perfect way, produced two levels of creatures 
which were at the greatest possible distance from one another. One 


103 TI Sent. 16. 2. 1. c. (II. 401a—402a). How this modification by acci- 
dental circumstances affects the relative position of angel and man, will be 
explained in §§ 2—3 of this Section. 

104 TT Sent. 1. 2. 2.2: Utrum natura spiritualis dignitate naturae prae- 
cellat compositam ex spirituali et corporali (II. 45—47). — II Sent. 16. 2. 1: 
Utrum imaginis ratio principalius reperiatur in angelo quam in anima (II. 
400—402). 

105 “Cum quaeritur de ordine spiritus rationalis sive uniti ad spiritum 
angelicum vel separatum, de duplici ordine potest intelligi: aut de ordine 
quantum ad finem aut quantum ad naturae dignitatem. Si quantum ad finem, 
sic dico, quod sunt pares... Si autem loquamur de ordine quantum ad 
naturae dignitatem, dicendum quod, simpliciter loguendo, Angelus est 
creatura superior homine.’”’ If Sent. 1. 2. 2. 2.c. (II. 46a—b). According to 
the main division, this question considers only two aspects in the relation 
between angel and man; but the third aspect, namely man’s superiority to 
the angels, is included in the discussion about the ordo in finem in so far as 
it deals with the ordination of angel and man not only towards God but 
also towards one another. 
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extreme was near to nothing, namely matter as such and the corporeal 
things that were then made out of this matter. The other extreme was 
as near to God as a creature could be. This upper level is constituted 
by the angels. Because they are nearest to God, they have to be most 
similar to Him both with regard to substance and faculties. They possess 
this required degree of similarity to God in their substance on account 
of the fact that they are simple beings, in their faculties on account of 
their three spiritual powers of memory, intellect, and will, which re- 
present the Blessed Trinity.1°* This combination of one simple sub- 
stance and three distinct powers is what St. Bonaventure calls the 
“image of God,” and he sees in this image the essence of every created 
spirit .1°7 

Between this spiritual world of the angels and the material world 
is man, composed of soul and body. Although such a composition makes 
him stand below the angels, his soul is nevertheless a spiritual being 
like the angels, and because of this soul St. Bonaventure is inclined to 
place the entire man very close to the angels. He is justified in following 
this inclination since he holds the opinion that the human soul is com- 
posed of matter and form like any other creature, and is, for this reason, 
a true substance that has its own existence and operation.1°° As a 
spiritual substance the soul has those same essential qualities of a 


created spirit which we have just seen in the case of the angels. Man, 
too, is therefore an image of God by possessing the three spiritual 
powers of memory, intellect, and will in the one simple substance of 
his soul.19 


Our task is now to make a more exact comparison between the angels 
and man. But before examining this question, we must clarify the notion 
of image around which the entire answer of St. Bonaventure centers. 
In accordance with the teaching of the Seraphic Doctor we can define 
image as that which shows a clearly expressed similarity to some person 
or object.“° The image of God in a created spirit consists therefore in 


106 Brevil. 2. 6 (V. 2244). 

107 With regard to the human soul St. Bonaventure states explicitly: 
“Esse imaginem Dei non est homini accidens, sed potius substantiale, sicut 
esse vestigium nulli accidit creaturae.”’ II Sent. 16. 1. 2. fund. 4 (II. 3974). 

108 See II Sent. 17. 1. 2 (II. 413—6). As regards the present application 
of this general doctrine see E. Gilson, op. cit., 195. — The ordination to- 
wards a body does not destroy the intrinsic nobility of the human soul, but 
represents an additional ability, as we shall see later in § 3 of this Section. 

109 In the 2nd part of the Breviloquium we find, in this respect, numerous 
parallels between chapter 6 about the angels and chapter 9 about the human 
soul. 

110 “Tmago dicit expressam similitudinem.” II Sent. 16.1.1.c¢. (II. 
394b). 
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some definite similarity with God. In the further determination of this 
similarity St. Bonaventure then makes a distinction which is important 
for our question, in so far as the two points of this distinction will be 
used in each step of our comparison between angel and man. The simi- 
larity between the created spirit and God can be fulfilled in two ways™ 
which correspond to the two kinds of order in creation. 

The first kind of similarity consists in a conformity based on order 
(convenientia ordinis),“? which is now understood in the sense of ordi- 
nation. This means that a creature possesses a clearly expressed simi- 
larity to God when, by its nature, it is immediately ordained towards 
Him and capable of a direct communication with Him. The connection 
of this notion of ordination with that of an image may, perhaps, come 
as a surprise; but the relationship between these two notions becomes 
clear in the light of St. Bonaventure’s explanation that such an ordina- 
tion of one being towards another also includes and presupposes some 
congruity and similarity between the two. This similarity increases with 
the degree of ordination, so that an immediate ordination implies a 
very special congruity and a clearly expressed similarity. The second 
kind of similarity consists in a conformity based on proportion (con- 
venientia proportionis).“ The conformity now lies in certain relations 
which exist between the three powers in a created spirit on the one hand 
and the three Persons in God on the other, in the same way as the pro- 
portions between the lines of a portrait are similar to those of the model. 

These two kinds of similarity are different in character. The first 
similarity, which is based on ordination, contains a dynamic element; 
it represents a certain movement from the creature to God and thus 
belongs to the ordo in finem or the final return of creation. The second 
similarity, which is based on proportion, shows a static character; it 
represents a condition which exists within the creature and corresponds 
to the ordo rerum ad invicem with its characteristic note of exemplarity. 


111 “Quaedam vero [est similitudo] secundum proportionalitatem, sicut 
nauta et auriga conveniunt secundum comparationem ad illa quae regunt; 
quaedam est similitudo per convenientiam ordinis, sicut exemplatum assimi- 
latur exemplari.”” Ibid. — For further explanations of these two kinds of 
similarity see E. Gilson, op. cit., 178—82; E. Sauer, Die religidse Wertung 
der Welt in Bonaventuras Itinerarium mentis in Deum, FF 4 (Werl 1937) 
100—102; J. R. Rézette, ‘“Grace et similitude de Dieu chez saint Bona- 
venture,” ETL 32 (1956) 52—4; W. Rauch, op. cit., 65—6, 74—85. 

12 “Quia enim [anima] ei [scil. Deo} immediate ordinatur, ideo ca 
eius est vel e converso; et quia capax est, nata est ei configurari.”” Ibid. 
395a). About the connection between imago Dei and capax Dei see also 

. R. Rézette, art. cit., 55. 

113 “Convenientia enim proportionis attenditur secundum similiter se 

habere.” Ibid. 
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Every created spirit is an image of God in this twofold way, and the 
degree of dignity which each spirit possesses depends on the intensity 
or perfection of this twofold similarity.™* 

Here we are at the starting point of St. Bonaventure’s answer to our 
present question; for this degree of similarity is, for him, the decisive 
criterion by which he determines the relative position of angel and man 
in creation. He compares them under two different aspects: first, he 
considers them with regard to the image itself as it is in each created 
spirit, independently of particular circumstances; then he compares 
them with regard to their relation to other creatures.45 

With regard to the first and principal aspect, St. Bonaventure states 
that the angel and the human soul, and thereby also angel and man, 
are equal. Both are created for final beatitude.® They are intended to 
fulfill in a perfect way the basic aim of creation, which is to praise the 
supreme power and majesty of God, to receive and understand the 
manifestation of God who is the supreme light, and to share in God, the 
supreme goodness. Only a spiritual being is capable of reaching such a 
destination.1? Since both angel and man are created for the fulfillment of 
this highest destiny, they both must have received the necessary means 
for attaining it. Both must have the same spiritual nature and powers 
ordaining them towards God in this immediate way.™§ In possessing 
the same immediate ordination, both angel and man are in the same 
way an image of God which consists essentially in such an immediate 
ordination.“ In this respect, which St. Bonaventure considers as 
fundamental, angel and man are equal.?#° 


114 “Cum expressio imaginis consistat in convenientia ordinis et pro- 
portionis, intensio dignitatis imaginis consistit secundum intensionem con- 
venientiae quantum ad proportionem vel ordinem.” II Sent. 16. 2. 1.c. 

II. 4014). 
; 115 This second point will be discussed in §§ 2—3 of the present Section. 

116 “‘Non tantum spiritum angelicum et separatum fecit beatificabilem, 
sed etiam spiritum coniunctum, scilicet humanum.” Brevil. 2.9 (V. 226b— 
2274). 

117 See II Sent. 16. 1. 1. c. (II. 3942). 

118 Byevil. 2. 9 says with regard to the human soul: ‘‘Forma beatificabilis 
est capax Dei per memoriam, intelligentiam et voluntatem”’ (V. 2274). 

119 The complete text concerning this first point reads: ‘‘Et sic triplex 
est ordo in creatura rationali, secundum quem conformatur Deo. Primus, 
quod immediate nata est Deo coniungi; et hic est essentialis imagini, et in 
hoc angelus et anima aequiparantur, quia utriusque mens immediate ab 1psa 
prima veritate formatur.” II Sent. 16. 2. 1. c. (II. 401b). 

120 The second main question dealing with our problem says in a similar 
way: “Si quantum ad finem; sic dico quod sunt pares. Nam ad eundem 
finem, scilicet ad aeternam beatitudinem, immediate ordinantur; et eadem 
est mensura hominis, quae et angeli, nec homo propter angelum, nec an- 
gelus propter hominem.” II Sent. 1. 2. 2. 2. c. (II. 46a). 
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To express and to emphasize the fact that man, with his spiritual 
soul, is immediately ordained towards God, and that there are no other 
creatures between him and God, St. Bonaventure often uses certain 
quotations from St. Augustine who has described in many ways the 
immediate and intimate contact of the human soul with God.!! Accord- 
ing to him, no creature is nearer to God than man, and none is more 
united with Him. Only God is above the human mind which is im- 
mediately informed and influenced by the Eternal Truth, and no me- 
dium exists between the human mind and God. St. Bonaventure 
takes over this Augustinian thought with great enthusiasm. Speaking, 
for instance, about the different ways in which the mind ascends to the 
knowledge and presence of God, he mentions as third and most perfect 
ascent the one that takes place “from the soul to God, because ‘the 
image is informed by Eternal Truth Itself, and is joined to God 
immediately’ .’’}23 

This Augustinian and truly Christian thought has influenced St. Bo- 
naventure in the use of Neoplatonic ideas and has led to some significant 
modifications of them, which are particularly visible in the question of 
the final return. The fundamental idea of a circular movement from 
the First Principle and back to It is an essential part of the Neoplatonic 


system! and was taken over by Denis the Areopagite. But according 
to the Neoplatonic doctrine, the return of each member in the long 
causal series of beings takes place only to the next higher member, and 
the return movement is, in this way, the exact counterpart to the 
gradual emanations.!*> In the same order in which the lower beings 
received their existence through the higher ones, so they also return 
only through them. 


121 Most of these quotations are mentioned together in II Sent. 1. 2. 2. 2. 
arg. 1 (II. 45b). The Quaracchi-edition indicates, in a footnote (no. 5) to this 
argument, the main texts of St. Augustine in which this idea is expressed. 

122 A passage that contains most of these ideas together is found in 
De diversis quaestionibus 83, 51.2: “‘lam porro quae sapiunt, ita illisimilitudine 
sunt proxima, ut in creaturis nihil sit propinquius. ...Quare cum homo 
possit particeps esse sapicntiae secundum interiorem hominem, secundum 
ipsum ita est ad imaginem, ut nulla natura interposita formetur; et ideo 
nihil sit Deo coniunctius” (ML 4o. 33). 

123 “Tertius [gradus quantum ad ascensum ad aspectum praesentiae] 
est ab anima in Deum, quia ‘imago ab ipsa go formatur et Deo imme- 
diate coniungitur’.’’ I Sent. 3.1. u. 2. ad 4 (1.7 

124 Proclus says in prop. 31 of his Bisnweie a Theology: “‘All that pro- 
ceeds from any principle reverts in respect of its bcing upon that from which 
it proceeds.”” See E. R. Dodds, Proclus: The tlements of Theology (Oxford 
1933) 35. In prop. 33 we read: ‘‘All that proceeds from any principle and 
reverts upon it has a cyclic activity . . Thus all things proceed in a circuit, 
from their causes to their causes again’ ’ (Ibid. 37). See also prop. 146 (Ibid. 
129). 
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The “divine law” of Denis the Areopagite, according to which the 
lower beings are to be led back to the divine light through the higher 
beings,!® reflects this Neoplatonic doctrine. St. Bonaventure considers 
it as a valid axiom and refers to it on various occasions, but he never 
lets it interfere with his favorite Augustinian idea about the immediate 
contact between man and God.!”? As far as the participation of the 
material world in the final beatitude is concerned, he applies the Diony- 
sian principle in its full sense: “To the corporeal and distant creation 
God communicates His beatitude mediately because ‘the divine law is 
this, that the lowest things are led to the highest through intermedia- 
ries’.”’?28 In this case man is truly the mediator. 

However, as soon as St. Bonaventure applies this same principle to 
the angels and their relation to man, he shows by his explanations, and 
at times in explicit words, that the term medium is to be taken now in 
a more limited sense. In his Collationes in Hexaemeron he describes how 
the rays of the divine light descend from above and illumine first the 
Heavenly Hierarchy of the angels and then also the minds of men in 
the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy on earth. Through this illumination man 
is led back again to the contemplation of heavenly things and finally of 
things above heaven in God.!2° Both the downward and the upward 
movement are here described as taking place in two stages, and the 
angels appear in between God and man. This position of the angels and 
their activity as mediators is further emphasized by the reference to 
the “divine law” of Denis, according to which “the lowest beings are 
to be led back to the highest through intermediaries.”%° But St. Bona- 


1225 See A.E. Taylor, Philosophical Studies; 4.: The Philosophy of 
Proclus (London 1934) 181—3. 

126 See above, Chapter II, p. 61, where the manner in which St. Bona- 
venture quotes this ‘‘divine law” is compared with its original form in the 
works of Denis. For the texts containing this principle see Chapter II, notes 
21I—I3. 

127 About the presence of both the Dionysian and the Augustinian 
principle in St. Bonaventure’s doctrine see B. Rosenmidller, Religidse Er- 
kenntnis nach Bonaventura, BGPM 25. 3—4 (Miinster 1925) 37—8. 

128 “Corporali tamen [creaturae] et longinquae communicat mediate, 
quia ‘lex divinitatis haec est, ut infima per media reducantur ad summa’.”’ 
Brevil. 2.9 (V. 226b). Transl. by E. E. Nemmers, Breviloquium by St. Bo- 
naventure (St. Louis, Mo., 1946) 67. — We already saw the first part of 
man’s role as mediator, namely the ordination of the entire visible world 
towards man; the second part of it, the final return of this world through 
and with man to God, will follow in the next chapter. 

129 “Tile thearchicus radius, descendens in caelestem hierarchiam, illam 
illuminat et per illam ecclesiasticam sive subcaelestem... Deinde ordine 
resolutorio ille radius nos reducit in contemplatione caelestium et deinde 
supercaelestium.” In Hexaem. 3. 32 (V. 348b). 

130 “Sicut dicit Dionysius de Ecclesiastica Hierarchia, ‘lex Divinitatis 
est infima per media ad suprema reducere’.” Ibid. — The text of Denis 
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venture at once explains in what sense this mediating function of the 
angels must be understood. They do not in any way participate actively 
in the transmission of the divine light, but are only the occasion for its 
direct transmission.1*! St. Bonaventure illustrates this point by using 
an example which he again takes from St. Augustine. He compares 
the angels with someone who opens the shutters so that the light of the 
sun can enter the house and illumine it."** The rays of light come in this 
way still directly from God to man, and St. Bonaventure thus saves 
and keeps the Augustinian idea of an immediate contact between God 
and man within the Dionysian structure of mediate transmission. 
We find similar interpretations in the doctrine of the Guardian 
Angels. As a proof of their existence St. Bonaventure cites the “divine 
law”’ of Denis twice in the same question, but his explanation of the 
doctrine makes it clear that he does not consider them in any way as a 
medium that would interfere with man’s direct relation to God. The 
function of the Guardian Angels is merely to protect this immediate 
connection between man and God, and to promote it, wherever possible, 
by a certain influence,!** and this only upon the inferior part of the 
human soul. The superior part, which constitutes the image of God, is 
influenced by Him alone.!** The rather clearly expressed doctrine of 
Denis that the divine light is received first and in its greatest fullness 
by the highest ranks, and that the others below take part in this light 


reads: ‘‘Lex quidem haec est thearchiae sacratissima, per prima secunda 
ad divinissimam suam reducere lucem.” De ecclesiast. hier. 5. 4 (MG 3. 504C; 
ML 122. 1096C). 

131 “‘Totum tamen facit ille radius, quia Angeli ibi nihil faciunt nisi 
occasionaliter.’”’ Im Hexaem., loc. cit. — In the shorter Reportatio (A) this 
point is far more elaborated, and the term occasionaliter occurs five times. 
See F. Delorme, op. cit., 47. 

132 “Deus itaque per semetipsum, quia lux est, illuminat pias mentes, 
ut ea quae divina dicuntur vel ostenduntur, intelligant ... Ad hoc ministro 
utitur angelo . . . quemadmodum quisquam dicitur lucem dare domui, vel 
illuminare domum, cui fenestram facit; cum eam non sua luce penetret et 
illustret, sed tantummodo aditum quo penetretur atque illustretur, aperiat.” 
Enarratio in Ps. 118, sermo 18. 4 (ML 37. 1552—3). 

133 “‘Sicut, si quis vellet, quod radius illuminaret multas domus, 
aperiret fenestras, et tunc radius omnes domus illuminaret.” In Hexaem. 
3- 32 (V. 348D). 

384 J] Sent. 11.1. 1. fund. 3 (II. 277a—b) and concl. (277b). 

185 “‘Sicut doctor, dum exterius loquitur, excitat intellectum et viam 
parat ad intelligendum, ...sic etiam suo modo intelligendum est quod 
angelus hoc possit facere interius.”” II Sent. to. 2. 2. c. (II. 266a—b). See 
also the preceding question (263—4). The fact that most of the other Com- 
mentators do not devote special questions to this influence of the angels 
upon man’s affection and intellect (Scholion II. 264a), shows the particular 
interest of St. Bonaventure in this matter. 

136 “‘Animam quoad superiorem portionem rationis illuminare solius 
Dei est proprium, sicut in pluribus locis ostendit Augustinus.” Ibid. (265b). 
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only through them,%’ is interpreted by the Seraphic Doctor in the 
sense of an exterior and accidental influence ;!** whatever helps man 
on his road to God is considered as a medium only in the sense that it 
creates certain dispositions!*® which help to guarantee and strengthen 
man’s immediate ordination towards God, in which he is on equal 
ground with the angels.14° 

Since angel and man are immediately ordained towards God, they 
both possess the same spiritual nature and powers which make them 
capable of reaching such a goal. This means that the image of God in 
them is equal also with regard to the second kind of similarity, the 
conformity based on proportion. Both angel and human soul consist 
of a spiritual substance in which are the three distinct powers of me- 
mory, intellect, and will. The image is now constituted by certain 
relations. The three powers in the one substance of a created spirit 
resemble and represent the Three Persons in One God. In addition to 
this relation of the powers to their substance, there are also some charac- 
teristic relations between the three powers. Memory, the power of holding 
and presenting an object before the mind, is the first and basic faculty; 
it is the necessary disposition for the operation of the intellect which 
apprehends the object thus presented; both of these powers are then 
again the necessary disposition for the activity of the will which loves 
the presented and apprehended object. These relations between the 
three powers represent the Three Divine Persons in their distinction, 
order, and procession; they are the same in all spiritual creatures and 
thus confirm the fundamental equality of angel and man. 


137 Ibid. arg. 1 (264a—b), in which De caelest. hier. 13. 3 (MG 301 B—C) 
is quoted. 

138 Jbid. ad 1 (266b). Ad 2 proceeds in a similar way. 

139 “Duplex est medium, scilicet efficiens et disponens. De primo medio 
debet intelligi quod dixit Augustinus, sed de secundo non; quoniam Deus 
est medium efficiens et objectum ipsius mentis.’”’ I Sent. 3.1. u. 3. ad I 
(I. 75a). 

70 “Unde beatus Augustinus ubicumque de mente loquitur, istum 
errorem exstirpat, ostendens quod ita immediate anima secundum mentem 
unitur Deo, sicut et mens angelica.” II Sent. 10. 2. 1.c. (II. 2644). 

141 TT Sent. 16. 1. 1. c. (II. 395a—b). 

42 “Tmago attenditur in his tribus potentiis, tamen in comparatione 
ad unitatem essentiae et pluralitatem actuum, in quibus est distinctio et 
ordo et origo unius ab altero per modum quemdam disponendi. Nam ve- 
tentio speciei disponit ad intelligendum et intelligentia ad amandum, si quod 
intelligitur est bonum.” I Sent. 3. 2. 1. 1. c. (I. 81a). A similar explanation 
is given in De myst. Trinit. 1.2.¢c.: “Habet enim creatura intellectualis 
memoriam, intelligentiam et voluntatem, seu mentem, notitiam et amorem: 
mentem ad modum paventis, notitiam ad modum rolis, amorem ad modum 
nexus ab utroque procedentis et utrumque connectentis; non enim potest 
mens non amare verbum, quod generat”’ (V. 55a). 
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§2 
The Superiority of the Angels to Man 


Up to now we have considered the image of God in every created 
spirit merely im itself, both in its immediate ordination towards God 
and in its inner structure, without taking into account the relations of 
these created spirits to other creatures outside of them. Since creation 
is not only a vast multitude of beings but also a well-ordered unity, its 
members are not only individual beings but are also related to one another 
in various ways and constitute a hierarchy with different degrees of 
perfection. St. Bonaventure now compares the angel and the human 
soul under this aspect of their particular place and role in the general 
order of creation. Although the image of God is the same in both of 
them as far as the essence of this image is concerned (quantum ad esse), 
their different relations to this order of creation introduce a number 
of new elements which, in an accidental manner, cause some of the 
spiritual creatures to be, in one respect or another, a clearer and more 
expressive representation and image of God than others; with regard 
to such an additional perfection (quantum ad bene esse), angel and 
human soul differ from one another.'* Since St. Bonaventure considers 
the degree in which a creature represents God, the Eternal Exemplar, 
as the decisive factor for determining the grade of its dignity, he is thus 
able to show that, in one respect, the angels are the more noble creatures, 
but that, in another respect, man excels the angels. 

We have seen how St.Bonaventure builds up his exposition of the image 
in a created spirit on the distinction between the conformity based on 
order and that based on proportion. In order to determine the influence 
of additional perfections on the intensity of the image and, thereby, on 


43 The outline of St. Bonaventure’s answer to this question is as follows: 
“Intensio dignitatis imaginis consistit secundum intensionem convenientiae 
quantum ad proportionem vel ordinem. Attendendum autem quod con- 
venientia creaturae rationalis ad Deum secundum ORDINEM quaedam 
est de esse imaginis, et quaedam de bene esse. De esse imaginis est quod 
creatura immediate ordinetuy ad Deum; de bene esse vero est quod creatura, 
quae est imago, praeponatur aliis quae tenent rationem vestigii et quod 
alia ordinentur in tpsam tamquam in finem. Et sic triplex est ordo in creatura 
rationali, secundum quem conformatur Deo... Consimili modo reperimus 
et aequalitatem et mutuum excessum in expressione imaginis quae atten- 
ditur secundum convenientiam PROPORTIONIS; quia quaedam est 
convenientia habitudinis, quae est de esse imaginis, quaedam de bene esse. 
Illa est de esse, quae consistit in comparatione ad intrinseca sicut ad poten- 
tias ... Illa vero convenientia habitudinis est de bene esse, quae attenditur 
in comparatione creaturae rationalis ad aliquod extrinsecum, utpote ad 
corpus, quod est ipsa inferius. Haec autem dupliciter potest esse expressior: 
vel privative vel positive.” II Sent. 16. 2. 1. c. (II. 401a—b). 
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the dignity of a created spirit, he now takes the same two notions again 
as guiding principles for his explanations. The angels surpass man in 
the realm of order in as far as they are placed above other creatures. This 
gives them a greater ruling power, and they are, because of this greater 
perfection, more similar to God who is the absolute ruler over all crea- 
tures. The Seraphic Doctor explains the influence of this perfection on 
the relative position of angel and man as follows: 

In this respect the angels excel because they are deputed to be rulers 
not only over the wild animals but also over men, according to the words 
in the seventeenth chapter of Ecclesiasticus: Over every nation he set 
rulers,4* which the Gloss interprets as angels; and this is the order in 


which the irrational creatures are ruled by God through the mediation of 
the rational.145 


This passage may surprise a reader in as far as it seems to contradict 
the doctrine about the immediate ordination of man towards God and 
the direct contact between the human soul and God, the doctrine we 
have seen so vigorously expressed and defended by St. Bonaventure. 
A closer examination, however, shows that the above-stated equality 
of angel and man is compatible with an angelic superiority over man.!*¢ 
The greater ruling power of the angels does not interfere with man’s 
immediate ordination towards God and direct contact with Him. 
St. Bonaventure himself indicates this in the present passage when he 
speaks of a ruling over nations and creatures in general, and not over 
man with his individual aim. The angels constitute the highest level 
in the order of creation, and such a position makes them, to a certain 
extent, rulers over the affairs and events in the world below. The 
fact that they are ordained not only directly towards God but also 
towards this ruling over the rest of creation in general, gives them an 
additional perfection.47 In this respect they are more excellent than 


144 Ecclus. 17: 14. The text of the Vulgate uses the singular form rec- 
tovem. 

45 “Et in hoc angeli praecellunt, quia non solum bestiis, sed etiam 
hominibus rectores sunt deputati, secundum illud, Ecclesiastici decimo 
septimo: In unamquamque gentem praeposuit rectores, Glossa: id est angelos; 
et iste est ordo quo creatura irrationalis regitur a Deo mediante rationali.” 
II Sent. 16. 2. 1. c. (II. 401b). 

446 “Ad illud quod obicitur, quod nulla creatura est superior anima 
secundum mentem, dicendum quod, etsi nulla sit superior secundum ordi- 
nem efficientis et finis, est tamen aliqua maioris dignitatis et excellentis 
naturae.’’ II Sent. 24. 2. 1. 2. ad 3 (II. 577b). 

147 “Quantum ad ordinem respectu creaturarum se habent per modum 
excedentis et excessi. Angelus enim magis convenit quantum ad ordinem 
sub ratione regiminis; homo vero magis quantum ad ordinem qui attenditur 
in ratione finis.”” II Sent. 16. 2. 1. c. (II. 401b). 
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man whose power of ruling extends only over the irrational world 
below him.'48 

A similar superiority of the angel to man exists in the realm of 
proportion, which is here understood in the sense of presence or absence 
of a relation to a body. In as far as the angel, in contradistinction to 
the human soul, is not related to a body, neither actually nor potentially, 
but is completely independent of any corporeal matter, he is a more 
perfect representation of God who is pure spirit and independent of all 
creatures.'*® This clearer representation again adds a further perfection 
to the fundamental nature of the angel as image of God and elevates 
him, in this respect, above man. 

St. Bonaventure thus shows the angel not only in his fundamental 
equality with man, but also in his higher dignity over man. As a being 
that is incorruptible in its entire nature,5° the angel possesses a greater 
nobility. His spiritual powers of memory, intellect, and will are, as such, 
superior to those in man, and he is, in this respect, more similar to God.3*4 
But this does not change the basic fact that angel and man are equal 
as far as the essence of the image is concerned; for the image itself 
consists in the immediate ordination towards God and in the relations 
between the spiritual faculties, and these relations remain always the 


same.1*? The greater power and intensity of each individual faculty 
gives the angel a higher place in the order of creation without letting 
him lose man as his equal companion in the final destiny.1* 


148 Comment. in Sap. 9. 2: ““Ut dominaretur creaturae, quae a te facta 
est, creaturae, scilicet non spirituali vel angelicae, sed corporali” (VI. 1674). 

149 “Angelus magis repraesentat Deum, quia Deus est spiritus purus, 
omnino impermixtus et independens a creaturis omnibus; et hoc repraesen- 
tat angelicus spiritus, dum est a corpore secundum actum et aptitudinem 
separatus.” II Sent. 16. 2. 1. c. (II. 4024). 

150 See II Sent. 1. 2. 2. 2. fund. 2—3 (II. 45a—b) and concl. (46b). 


151 [bid. fund. 4: “Angelus est Deo similior et deiformior quam homo” 
(II. 45b). 

152 “Tila est [convenientia habitudinis] de esse, quae consistit in com- 
paratione ad intrinseca sicut ad potentias; et in hac homo et angelus adae- 
quantur, quia ita bene est distinctio et origo et aequalitas et consubstantia- 
litas in potentiis animae, in memoria scilicet, intelligentia et voluntate, 
sicut in potentiis angeli.” II Sent. 16.2.1.c. (II. 401b). The answer to 
objections 3—4 explains in a similar way: ‘‘Similitudo enim consistit in 
proprietatibus naturalibus, imago vero in origine et habitudine; et quam- 
vis potentiae in angelis sint vivaciores quam in animabus, et ideo Deo simi- 
liores, eumdem tamen habent ordinem et habitudinem”’ (402b). 

153 The equality with regard to the final destiny is compatible with a 
difference in dignity because the eternal beatitude to which angel and man 
are equally ordained is a perfectio in esse secundo, which does not require 
the same nature in every respect. See II Sent. 1. 2. 3. 1. ad 1 (II. 48b). 
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§ 3 
The Superiority of Man to the Angels 


The idea of a more expressive representation of God in a created 
spirit because of certain additional perfections resulting from a parti- 
cular place and function in the order of creation, is used by St. Bona- 
venture not only in order to show the higher dignity of the angels, but 
also to bring out that man, in a certain way, excels the angels. In ex- 
plaining this side of the relative position of angel and man he again 
follows the same division. In the realm of order, which is now understood 
more definitely in the sense of ordination, man is a more exalted creature 
than the angels in as far as other creatures are ordained towards him as 
towards their end. The irrational creatures were made not so much for 
the sake of the angels, but rather for the sake of man; and it is through 
man that the visible world reaches its final goal. The fact that man is, 
unlike the angels, really the goal of other creatures, makes him more 
similar to God who is the ultimate end of everything.1*4 Since man is 
the proximate goal of other creatures and the necessary link for them 
to their ultimate goal, his own ordination towards God assumes greater 
importance with regard to the general order of creation and thereby 
receives an additional perfection. The ruling power of the angels over 
creation and over the events in the visible world, which shows the angels 
in their higher nobility, appears as a downward movement involving the 
different levels within the order of creation; but in connection with the 
return to God, which definitely is an upward movement, man comes into 
the foreground as the more exalted creature.1®* This exaltation of man 
finds its highest expression in the Incarnation; the Divine Word assumed 
human nature in order that man should be restored to his full dignity 
and that, through him as mediator, the visible creation should be 
brought back to its ultimate goal.1¢ 


154 “‘Tertius est ordo, quo creaturae irrationales ad rationalem ordinantur 
tamquam in finem propter quem sunt factae, et mediante illo in ultimum 
finem principalem; et secundum hunc ordinem magis convenit homo cum 
Deo quam angelus; magis enim facta sunt et corporalia et sensibilia propter 
homines quam propter angelos.” II Sent. 16. 2. 1. c. (II. 4orb). 

155 “Cum Deus sit alpha et omega, principium et finis, et rationalis 
creatura in utraque habitudine sit ei propinqua, proprie tamen loquendo, 
angelica natura plus ei appropinquat in ratione principii et humana plus 
in ratione finis. Ideo inter omnes creaturas prior omnium creata est sapien- 
tia, sive creatura angelica, et dignitate et ovigine; et post omnia producta 
est anima humana tamquam finis omnium et consummatio.” II Sent. 17. 
I. 3. ad 6 (II. 418b). See also the text quoted above in footnote 147. 

156 “Si ergo loquamur de dilectione Dei quantum ad effectum condi- 
tionis, sic magis dilexit angelos, quia meliora contulit eis naturalia et magis 
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A superiority of man to the angels also appears in the realm of 
proportion, where the image of God consists in a similarity of certain 
relations. We have seen that, under one aspect, the angel reflects God 
more perfectly by not being related and bound to something corporeal; 
under another aspect, however, the human soul is a more clearly ex- 
pressed image of God precisely because it is related to a body. “The 
soul is united to the body in such a way that it thereby becomes the 
principle of others and inhabits the entire body’’;}5’ in so far as God 


potentes eos fecit et in eis magis manifestatur divina potentia. — Si autem 
loquamur quantum ad effectum reparationis, sic magis dilexit homines quam 
angelos, quoniam angelos deseruit, sed homines relevavit.”’ III Sent. 32. u. 
4.c. (III. 703 b—704a). See also ibid. 2. 1. 2. c. (40b). 

157 The entire sentence reads: “Si positive: sic anima est imago ex- 
pressior, quae in hoc quod coniungitur corpori ita quod per illud est princi- 
pium aliorum, et per illud totum inhabitat, magis repraesentat Deum qui 
est principium omnium et qui unus est in omnibus.” II Sent. 16. 2. 1. c. 
(II. 401 b—-402 a). — The seemingly indefinite expression principium aliorum 
signifies something of which the soul is capable by virtue of its union with 
the body. According to the immediate context it seems to be understood 
as “‘the principle of other bodies’’; but in fund. 3 of the same question St. Bo- 
naventure himself determines this expression more precisely by alluding 
to the fact that man is the principle of other men: ‘““Homo repraesentat 
Deum non solum ut ens est in se, sed etiam ut est principium aliorum, quia 
‘sicut ex uno Deo omnia, ita ex uno homine omnes homines,’ sicut vult Glossa, 
I ad Corinthios 11:7” (II. 400b). Fund. 1 also refers to this origin of one 
man from another: “‘Homo expressius repraesentat distinctionem persona- 
rum, quia in homine est personalis discretio per originem, in angelis autem 
non” (400a). Later, St. Bonaventure mentions the same idea of greater 
representation as one of the reasons why it was more fitting that the Redee- 
mer assumed human nature; he now considers the soul more as the 
principle of activity for the body which it rules: ‘Anima enim rationalis non 
tantum repraesentat Deum prout consideratur in se, sed in quantum unitur 
corpori, quod rvegit et in quo toto inhabitat sicut Deus in maiori mundo” 
(II Sent. 2. 1.2. c. (III. 40b). — The text quoted at the beginning of this 
footnote is summarized by T. Szabé: ‘““Anima humana repraesentat Deum 
positive, cum per corpus, quod inhabitat, aliorum sit principium, sicut Deus 
omnibus creaturis praesens earum est principium” (De SS. Trinitate in 
creaturis vefulgente doctrina S. Bonaventurae, BACH-PT 1 [Rome 1955] 
128). W. Rauch gives a different interpretation and translates: “‘Die Seele 
ist ein ausgepragteres Bild (Gottes als der Engel); denn sie ist derart mit 
dem Leib verbunden, da8 sie durch ihn Prinzip fiir alles andere (Sichtbare) 
ist und dem Ganzen innewohnt” (Das Buch Gottes [Munich 1961] 79, italics 
mine). This interpretation, however, contains a difficulty. In as far as the 
entire visible world is ordained towards man, we can call man in a certain 
sense the “‘principle” of creation; but in the light of the more definite parallel 
texts quoted above it seems to be unlikely that St. Bonaventure uses the 
term principium now in this sense. With regard to the entire visible world 
St. Bonaventure places man not at the beginning as source and starting 
point, but rather at the end, as goal and completion (see e. g. the text quoted 
above in note 155). The present text is not concerned with the final cause 
(which is involved in the other conformity based on ordination), but only 
intends to show man’s greater similarity to God in the realm of efficient 
causality. See II Sent. 16.1. 1.c., which mentions in connection with the 
conformity based on proportion only the efficient causality: “Comparatio 
illa quae est ad effectum productum”’ (II. 395a). This limits the meaning also 
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is the principle of all things and is present as the One in all things, man 
represents God in a more complete manner than the angel who is incap- 
able of such a relation. 

St. Bonaventure considers this capability of being united with a 
body not only as an essential element and as the specific difference that 
distinguishes the soul from an angel, but he also sees in it a great nobi- 
lity. It is because of this capability that the human soul is the highest 
of all created forms; through the union with this soul the entire corporeal 
nature, represented in the human body, comes to rest in the fulfillment 
of its desire for higher perfection.15* 

Because of the important function which man fulfills in the general 
return of creation to God, even the angels are in a certain sense ordained 
towards man. Moreover, the fact that angel and man are created for 
the same immediate participation in God makes them not only stand 
side by side, but joins them together as citizens of the same heavenly 
kingdom. Just as the members of one body and the citizens of one 
state here on earth are bound together by the law of charity and help 
one another in their needs, so angel and man are bound together in 
mutual relationship.5® The angel who is contirmed in grace and glory 
helps man in his weakness, while man who is able to rise from his fall 
will make up for the otherwise irreparable loss of the fallen angels and 
will fill up the ranks of the celestial hierarchies.1®° Although angel and 
man are basically equal and independent in their immediate ordination 
towards God, they are thus, in a true sense, ordained also towards 
one another. 

The service which the angels render to man is perfectly compatible 
with their higher dignity; for their activity in this regard is not so much 
a submission, but rather a kind of presiding over those whom they help 
and protect.16! St. Bonaventure further reminds us that the angels do 


of the other term aliovum; in this sense of efficient causality man cannot 


be called ‘‘the principle of ail other visible things.’”’ —- The words totum 
inhabitat in the second part of the sentence have a parallel and further ex- 
planation in fund. 2: “Anima repraesentat Trinitatem summam et prout 
est in se ipsa et prout est in rebus, ut sic in qualibet parte corporis sit tota, 
sicut summa essentia est in creatura’’ (II. 400a—b). 

158 See II Sent. 1. 2. 3. 2. c. (II. 50b). 

159 “‘Sicut lex caritatis facit in membris corporalibus et concivibus 
civitatis, quod unum membrum supplet indigentiam alterius ... similiter 
intelligendum est in homine et angelo, qui sunt cives civitatis supernae.” 
II Sent. 1. 2. 2. 2. c. (II. 46a—b). 

160 See e.g. II Sent. 9. u. 5 (II. 250—1) and 9. u. 1. ad 1 (243b). 

161 “‘Custodire autem hominem, etsi ministerium dicat, magis tamen 
importat, angelum praesidere homini quam esse subiectum.”’ II Sent. 11. 1. 
1. ad 3 (II. 278b). 
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not render this service merely in view of man, but also for the sake of 
God whose image they see in man. They act like a soldier who serves 
not only his king but also the members of the entire royal family, no 
matter how humble a member may be.’®* Themselves rich, the angels 
help man in his poverty; being strong, they assist man in his infirmity.1* 

Thus we see how both the corporeal and the spiritual world converge 
in man, who can therefore be called in a true sense the center of the 
entire creation. The higher position of the angels is not affected thereby, 
because this general ordination of all creatures towards man rests not 
so much on man’s pre-eminence as on the fact that man is in need of 
this assistance from every side. Such a need does not exist in the angels 
and does not, in itself, constitute a greater nobility. But although 
man is not the highest being in creation, he does hold the central place 
and exercises a decisive function in the general return. In this position 
and function lies the real reason for the universal service of all creatures 
to him. 


CHAPTER IV 


MAN AS THE DECISIVE LINK IN THE FINAL RETURN 
OF THE CORPOREAL WORLD TO GOD 


Although the subject of the preceding chapter was limited to the 
ordination of the creatures towards man, another fact was frequently 
mentioned and appeared to be inseparably connected with this ordina- 
tion ; it was the fact that man himself, and with him all that was created 
for him, is on the way to a further and final end, which is God. This 


162 Tbid. (278a—b). 
163 TI Sent. 1.2.2.2. ad 4 (II. 47b). 
164 “Quod obicitur secundo, quod homo tenet rationem finis; dicendum, 
ym aliquid, propter quod res est, aut est ad supplendum indigentiam, sicut 
omus propter hominem, et calceus propter pedem; aut ad suscipiendum 
eius influentiam, sicut homo propter Deum. Quod ultimo modo habet ra- 
tionem finis, nobilius est; quod primo modo, non. Quia enim homo omnibus 
indiget, angelus nullo nisi Deo; ideo omnia propter hominem, non omnia 
a. angelum. In cuius rei signum angelus conditus est in principio, 
omo vero in die sexto.”’ Ibid. ad 2 (II. 46b). — It may, perhaps, be surpris- 
ing to see St. Bonaventure "ising the fact of the soul’s union with a body in 
one place as a proof for the higher position of man (II Sent. 16. 2. 1. ¢. 
{II. 401 b—402a]) and in the present question (arg. 2 [46a]; ad 2 [46b}) as 
a proof for the higher dignity of the angels. But the seeming contradiction 
disappears if we remember that the greatness of man lies in his central and 
key position, but that this position does not exclude his indigence. The 
picture of man, as St. Bonaventure has drawn it, contains both elements. 
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second half of the general return we shall now consider. Having seen 
the first part of the general return in the ordination of created things 
towards man, we now have to follow the second part which leads from 
him to God; in this great movement man functions as leader and media- 
tor. This part of the return again includes two main aspects. Since 
every mediate participation presupposes that something participates 
immediately, we have to consider in the first place how the mediator 
himself reaches the final end. Our first section will therefore deal with 
the immediate return of man or, more exactly, with the return of the 
human soul which alone is the immediate possessor of the necessary 
spiritual powers. The second section can then consider the return of the 
corporeal world, which is a sharing in this immediate participation. 


Section A 


The Immediate Return of the Human Soul to God 
and its Final Glorification 


The comparison between man and the angels has shown us man in his 
greatest nobility as an image of God. This means that he is immediately 
ordained towards God, is capable of entering into a direct and intimate 
relationship with God, and is thus able to reach the final beatification 
in God. But great and astonishing as is this capability of the rational 
spirit, it does not, and cannot, lead man to the actual attainment of 
this highest end. “Eternal beatitude,” St. Bonaventure explains, 
“consists in the possession of the Supreme Good, and this is God, a good 
that excels, out of proportion, all dignity of human worship. No one 
whatever is therefore worthy of attaining that Supreme Good, since it 
is entirely above all limits of nature.”* As an image of God, man only 
possesses a natural disposition for such a participation. He has the 


1 The division into creatures that return immediately and those that 
are led back by others is insinuated by St. Bonaventure when he says in 
De myst. Trinit. 3. 1.c.: “Eo ipso quo fluunt ab ipso, ad ipsum recurrunt 
et veducuntuy tanquam ad finem ultimum” (V. 7ob). 

2 “Beatitudo aeterna consistit in habendo summum bonum; et hoc est 
Deus et bonum excellens improportionaliter omnem humani obsequii digni- 
tatem: nullus omnino ad illud summum bonum dignus est pervenire, cum 
sit omnino supra omnes limites naturae.”’ Brevil. 5.1 (V.252b). 

3 “Prout enim hoc quod est beatificabile importat aptitudinem, sic inest 
homini per naturam: homo enim a natura sua habet aptitudinem ad beati- 
tudinem. Secundum autem quod importat dispositionem sufficientem, per 
quam quis pervenit ad beatitudinem sive sufficientem ordinem ad actum, 
sic inest homini non per naturam, sed per gratiam, per quam sufficienter 
disponitur ad gloriam, nec sine illa potest sufficere natura.”’ II Sent. 19. 3. 
1. c. (IL. 469b). 
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basic faculties that are necessary for this immediate contact, but they 
only point in the direction of this goal without ever being able to reach 
it by their own natural capacity. The power that leads the created 
spirit to the actual attainment of his final end is the additional, super- 
natural gift of divine grace which now enters the picture of the general 
return as a new and essential element. 


The tremendous distance that still exists between the noble natural 
faculties of the created spirit and the final goal he is destined to attain 
is bridged over by a condescending act on the part of God, which ele- 
vates the creature above its own nature. This elevation takes place 
through a divine influence, which produces in the created spirit the 
“godlike habitus” of sanctifying grace.* The various effects of this 
grace all contribute to the one fundamental fact that the creature 
becomes pleasing and acceptable to God,* and is, at the same time, 
provided with the necessary powers for the final ascent. 


As far as the spiritual soul of man is concerned, this immediate 
ascent under the elevating influence of divine grace takes place in two 
distinct phases which differ in kind, perfection, and time. Man was 
created in order to participate in the eternal beatitude, but in such a 
way that he attain it through merits and good works. Before becoming 


possessor of this happiness, he must therefore be a pilgrim and walk 
along the road that leads to his eternal home.* Even if he had remained 
in the state of original justice, he would still have been obliged to go 
through this period of pilgrimage and would have advanced from an 
imperfect cognition of God to the perfect vision and possession.? The 
supernatural life of grace, by which the final ascent of the soul is accom- 
plished, remains basically the same throughout the entire return; but 


4 The Breviloquium (5. 1) gives the following concise summary: “‘Nullus 
omnino ad illud summum bonum dignus est pervenire, cum sit omnino 
supra omnes limites naturae, nisi, Deo condescendente sibi, elevetur ipse 
supra se. Deus autem non condescendit per sui essentiam incommutabilem, 
sed per influentiam ab ipso manantem; nec spiritus elevatur supra se 
situm localem, sed per habitum deiformem’’ (V.252b). See also II Sent. 
27.1. 1.¢. (II. 654b). 

5 Brevil. 5.1 (V.253a). In II Sent. 26. dub. 2, we find the following 
definition: ‘‘Gratia est forma, a Deo gratis data sine meritis, gratum faciens 
habentem et opus eius bonum reddens”’ (II. 648b—649a). 

6 “Etsi [homo] factus est propter beatitudinem, ita tamen ut illuc 
perveniret per merita et bona opera, et ita prius esset viator quam com- 
prehensor.”’ II Sent. 17. 2. 1 ad 3 (II. 420b). 

7 “Tune enim erat in similitudine gratiae, sed perducenda erat ad dei- 
formitatem gloriae, in qua non solum aspiceret divinum effectum, sed etiam 
— vultum desideratum.” II Sent. 23. 2. 3. ad 6 (II. 546a). See also II 

ent. 7.1.1. 1.¢. (II. 176b) and 21. 3. 2. c. (5074). 
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while it is still in its initial stage and capable of further increase and 
development as long as man lives on this earth, it will reach its complete 
fulfillment and its fixed degree in the final glorification.* In our study 
of the various steps that lead from the natural disposition of the human 
soul to the final union with God, we shall follow this fundamental divi- 
sion. 


§1I 


The Initial Stage of the Immediate Return 
through Grace and Virtues 


The supernatural habitus of sanctifying grace, which is produced 
in the human soul by divine influence, and which initiates the imme- 
diate return of this soul to God, is something that transcends all 
limits of nature; but it nevertheless operates in harmony and corre- 
spondence with the natural dispositions existing in the soul. When God 
created man in his natural condition, He gave him not only life as such, 
but also a number of distinct faculties through which this life could 
unfold itself in a great variety of operations. In His work of super- 
natural re-creation God acted in a similar way. He not only elevated 
the substance of the soul by giving it sanctifying grace, but he also 
provided each of the individual faculties with a special supernatural 
habitus. St. Bonaventure distinguishes three different groups or levels 
of such supernatural “habits.” The first and fundamental group com- 
prises the seven virtues. Their function is to rectify and strengthen each 
faculty so that it can act according to the life of grace. Then follow 
the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost, and finally the seven beatitudes; the 
function of these two groups is to facilitate and perfect the supernatural 
activity.® Since the faculties of the soul are directed towards different 
objects and, for this reason, differ in their activity, they need such 
an individual perfection by different supernatura] habits. Without 
them the elevation of the soul would not be complete, and St. Bona- 
venture’s conclusion is that ‘‘although the vivifying grace is one, it 


8 “Agit enim theologus de salute animae, quomodo inchoatur in fide, 
promovetur in virtutibus, consummatur in dotibus.” In Hexaem. 1. 38 
(V. 335b). 

® “Gratia gratum faciens ramificatur in habitus virtutum, quorum est 
animam vrectificave; in habitus donorum, quorum est animam expedire; et 
in habitus beatitudinum, quorum est animam ferficere.”” Brevil. 5. 4 (V.256b). 
— The correspondence between virtues, gifts, and beatitudes is shown in 
the following chapters 5 and 6 of the Breviloquium (257a—260a). See also 
III Sent. 34. 1. 1. 1. c. (IIT. 7374). 
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necessarily has to branch out into various habits because of the various 
operations.”’1° 

The natural disposition by which man is immediately ordained 
towards God and capable of a direct participation in His divine life 
is that combination of faculties in the soul which is called image. Since 
the supernatural gift of grace, which is given in order to bring this 
ordination and capability to an actual realization, elevates both the 
substance of the soul and its individual faculties, the structure of this 
supernatural gift must be similar and parallel to that of the image. 
St. Bonaventure calls this structure of grace and virtues “‘similitude” 
or the “image of re-creation.’’ Of particular interest with regard to 
the ascent of man, and the visible world with him, is the way in which 
the natural and the supernatural structure unite in man and, thereby, 
close the decisive link in the chain that connects the material world 
with God. A study of the manner in which, according to St. Bonaventure, 
the similitude is formed in the soul and perfects the image will reveal an 
impressive picture of harmonious correspondence and organic unity 
of nature and the supernatural. 


a) The Formation of the Supernatural Image in Man 


In the last-quoted passage from the Breviloguium we saw how St. Bo- 
naventure describes sanctifying grace as branching out into various 
supernatural virtues. This idea of ramification deserves special attention. 
By comparing sanctifying grace and virtues with a tree and its branches 
the Seraphic Doctor expresses in a fitting analogy both the unity of 
sanctifying grace in all the virtues and the difference between the virtues 
themselves. In as far as the same principle of life is present and effective 
both in the stem and in the branches of a tree, the analogy brings out 
the fact that sanctifying grace is the one principle which operates in 
all the virtues; in as far as one branch differs from the other, the same 
analogy also indicates the diversity among the virtues. 

The question of the relation between the one sanctifying grace and 
the different virtues is of particular interest in view of our present topic 
because it leads us to St. Bonaventure’s doctrine about the formation 
of the supernatural image in the human soul. The unity of stem and 


10 “Cum actus diversificentur per obiecta, et diversitas actuum requirat 
distinctionem habituum: hinc est, quod licet una sit gratia vivificans, vami- 
ficavi tamen necessario habet in varios habitus propter varias operationes.”’ 
Brevil. 5. 4 (V. 256a). 

11 See e. g. Brevil. 5. 1: ‘‘Immediate manet ab ipso Dei similitudo, quae 
est divinae imaginis perfectio deiformis, et ideo dicitur imago recreationis”’ 
(V. 252 b—253Aa). 
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branches in his analogy is certainly not meant to convey the idea of an 
identity of grace and virtues. The opinion which says that these two 
are the same reality considered from two different viewpoints is dis- 
carded by the Seraphic Doctor because of the difficulties it involves.” 
His first objection is that those who hold this opinion would not be able 
to explain how the various virtues can be really different from one 
another, since there is only one sanctifying grace in the soul. He then 
adds a second objection. If this opinion were true, he says, then the 
virtues should entirely disappear whenever sanctifying grace leaves 
the soul; but experience shows something else. The fact that all virtues, 
with the exception of charity, can remain after sanctifying grace has 
departed from the soul because of sin, is regarded by St. Bonaventure 
as a sign that they involve something more. This additional element, 
which at the same time specifies the supernatural virtues and differentia- 
tes them from one another, is not found in sanctifying grace itself, but 
in the underlying natural dispositions which this grace finds in the 
faculties of the human soul. 

We arrive at a similar conclusion when we follow St. Bonaventure’s 
discussion of another opinion which he mentions in the second place. 
According to this opinion there is a real distinction between grace and 
virtues. The individual virtues are now said to be related to sanctifying 
grace in exactly the same way as the faculties of the soul are related to the 
substance; just as the faculties proceed from the substance of the soul, 
so are the virtues believed to proceed from sanctifying grace. We find 
this doctrine in the works of St. Thomas Aquinas who clearly states 
such a complete parallel between grace and its virtues on the one side 
and the soul with its faculties on the other.14 St. Bonaventure, however, 


12 See II Sent. 27. 1. 2.c. (II. 657—8). The first objection against this 
opinion states: ‘“Nam prima [positio], quae dicit quod gratia nihil aliud est 
quam virtutis habitus, necesse habet dicere aut quod omnes virtutes sint 
una virtus aut quod in uno homine sint multae gratiae gratum facientes” 
(657b). The second objection says: “‘Necesse etiam habet dicere aut quod 
gratia gratum faciens non totaliter tollitur per culpam aut quod post pecca- 
tum nihil remanet de virtute aliqua” (ibid.). 

13 This opinion is presented in II Sent. 27. 1. 2. c. (II. 657a) and mention- 
ed also in III Sent. 23. 2. 5. arg. 6 (III. 498a). 

14 “Sicut ab essentia animae effluunt eius potentiae, quae sunt operum 
principia; ita etiam ab ipsa gratia effluunt virtutes in potentias animae, 
per quas potentiae moventur ad actus.” Summa theol. II—1. 110. 4. ad 1 
(Op. omnia [ed. Leon.] 7. 315b). The answer to the second objection states: 
“Est enim gratia principium meritorii operis mediantibus virtutibus, sicut 
essentia animae est principium operum vitae mediantibus potentiis” (ibid. 
ad 2). For a comparison between the doctrine of St. Bonaventure and 
St. Thomas Aquinas on this point see esp. J. Fr. Bonnefoy, Le Saint-Esprit 
et ses dons selon Saint Bonaventure, EPM to (Paris 1929) 74—8. 
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in spite of his great love for harmony and correspondence, discards this 
opinion. One of his arguments against it points to the fact that this 
opinion is based upon a more general theory which he has already 
disproved in a previous question. The present opinion regards the 
substance of the soul as the primary subject of sanctifying grace, whereas 
St. Bonaventure considers the faculties as the primary receivers through 
which this grace then also reaches the substance.15 

Of equal and perhaps greater importance for the rejection of this 
opinion is the argument which concerns the more specific problem of 
the relation between grace and virtues. While the Seraphic Doctor has 
criticized the first opinion for not securing the required difference 
between the virtues, he now excludes the second opinion because it does 
not preserve the necessary unity of grace. He rejects the idea of a complete 
parallel “‘because the diversity between grace itself and the virtues is, 
with regard to their formal principle, not as great as that between the 
soul and its faculties; for the virtues are not said to be virtues of the 
grace itself, through which this grace would act as the soul acts through 
its faculties.” The difference that would exist between grace and 
virtues in the case of such a complete parallel is considered to be in- 
compatible with the unity of sanctifying grace, which renders acceptable 
to God not only the soul itself but also every habitus and good work. 

St. Bonaventure finally turns against an erroneous deduction from 
this opinion and thereby points to a further difficulty. As he sees it, 
this opinion leads “‘to the false idea that grace enters the soul and its 
faculties in exactly the same way as the soul enters the body and its 
organs; for it would then be absolutely necessary that, when grace 
departs because of sin, every habitus of virtue, which grace carries with 
it, be also expelled; that this is false is obvious from experience.’’!” Here 
48 “Alius [modus] etiam a veritate deviare videtur. Primum in eo quod 
ponit quod gratia primo existat in substantia et postmodum influat in 
potentias; hoc enim improbatum est supra.”’ II Sent. 27. 1. 2. c. (II. 657b). 
The more general question concerning the primary subject of sanctifying 
grace is treated in II Sent. 26. u. 5 (II. 641a—644b). 

16 “Non est tanta diversitas ipsius gratiae ad virtutes quantum ad 
earum prircipium formale sicut animae ad suas vires . . . Virtutes enim non 
dicuntur esse virtutes ipsius gratiae, per quas ipsa gratia operetur, sicut 
anima operatur per suas potentias.” III Sent. 23.2.5. ad 6 (III. 500a). 
The corresponding answer to the same point in II Sent. 27. 1. 2.c. says: 
“‘Ponit in uno et eodem homine esse diversas gratias gratum facientes; et 


hoc ipsum supra improbatum est. Unus enim est decor qui datur faciei 
animae, ex quo non solum ipsa acceptatur, immo etiam habitus et opera” 
(II. 657b). 

i7 “Nec est intelligendum quod gratia et virtus sint in diversis subiectis. 
Haec enim ducunt in imaginationem falsam, in hanc videlicet quod gratia 
omnino ita veniat in animam et eius potentias sicut anima venit in corpus 
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we meet the same difficulty which we saw in the first opinion. In order 
to explain the continued presence of some of the virtues after grace it- 
self has departed, and to preserve both the unity of grace in all the virtues 
and the difference between the virtues themselves, St. Bonaventure 
offers another solution. He considers not only sanctifying grace, but 
also the natural dispositions of the soul which receives this grace. The 
process by which the supernatural image is formed in the soul under 
the influence of divine grace includes these dispositions as an additional 
and important factor. 


St. Bonaventure distinguishes in the supernatural habitus of the 
virtues a material and a formal element. The material basis consists in 
one of the natural faculties and dispositions of the soul. By nature man 
possesses a certain rectitude and is therefore capable of good deeds. 
By repeating such deeds he is, to a certain extent, also able to develop 
a natural habitus, which St. Bonaventure calls virtue in a more general 
sense.!® This habitus is rooted in the nature of man “‘because we possess 
implanted in our nature a moral rectitude by which we are, at least in 
an imperfect manner, capable of doing works of virtue and honesty.”?® 
Such natural dispositions, which man is able to develop, always remain 
imperfect; but they represent the material principle which sanctifying 
grace can inform and thus bring to supernatural perfection. 


St. Bonaventure speaks of an underlying natural habitus, or habitus 
substratus as he calls it, not only in connection with the four cardinal 
virtues, which regulate the relations of man towards creatures, but 
also in connection with the three theological virtues, which are directed 


et eius organa. Tunc enim necessario oporteret quod, gratia abeunte per 
peccatum, expellerentur omnes habitus virtutum quos secum defert; quod ex 
ipsa experientia planum est esse falsum. Et ideo ratio illa non concludit, quia 
accipit pro simili quod valde est dissimile.’”’ III Sent. 23.2.5. ad 6 (III. 500a). 


18 “Virtus dupliciter consuevit accipi, cum dicimus aliquem habitum 
esse virtutem, proprie videlicet et communiter. PROPRIE namque dicitur 
virtus recta ratio perducens in finem; et hoc modo virtus est principium 
operis meritorii et dicitur solummodo de habitu gratia informato, sine quo 
non contingit pervenire ad finem gloriae. Alio modo dicitur virtus COMMU- 
NITER habitus vectificans potentiam aliqua rectitude iustitiae et vigorans 
eam circa opus difficile, quamvis non perducat eam in finem.” III Sent. 
23. 2. 1. c. (III. 488b). 

19 “A natura, inquam, sunt radicaliter, quia plantatam habemus in 
nostra natura rectitudinem, per quam apti sumus, licet imperfecte, ad opera 
virtutis et honestatis.” III Sent. 33. u. 5. c. (III. 723a). Although the pre- 
sent text speaks only about the cardinal virtues, the same principle is 
applied also to the theological virtues. When discussing the habitus sub- 
stratus of faith (III Sent. 23. 2. 5. ad 6 [III. 500b]), St. Bonaventure refers 
to the present text for a more detailed explanation. — See also J. Fr. Bonne- 
foy, op. cit., 67—8. 
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immediately towards God?° and constitute the supernatural image in 
the sanctified soul. In the case of faith and hope such a natural habitus 
and basis can begin to develop without the presence of sanctifying 
grace and can also remain after sanctifying grace has left the soul.” 
Even charity has a natural root and foundation. The reason why this 
virtue is never present without sanctifying grace is not the lack of such 
a natural basis but, rather, the fact that it is, even in this rudimentary 
stage, incompatible with sin.” 

Under the influence of sanctifying grace this natural basis becomes 
fully informed®* and is now constituted as truly supernatural virtue. 
Wherever the natural basis is still completely undeveloped, sanctifying 
grace operates as an originating principle and brings it into being. 
St. Bonaventure sees in such a first development of the natural basis 
a reason for calling a virtue infused. This case, however, does not always 
occur; the main reason why the Serephic Doctor calls a virtue infused 
is the information of the natural basis by sanctifying grace™* which 


20 “In ipsis [viribus] possunt esse virtutes theologicae et cardinales: 
theologicae, in quantum immediate elevantur in Deum, ipsum diligendo et 
ipsi innitendo; cardinales vero, in quantum versantur circa bonum creatum.” 
III Sent. 33. u. 3. c. (III. 717b). 

21 Referring to the more general meaning of virtue (see above, note 18) 
St. Bonaventure says: “‘Hoc modo accipiendo virtutem, habitus politici 
informes dicuntur esse virtutes; hoc etiam modo fides informis, quae quidem 
est in malis Christianis, habet esse in genere virtutis . .. Et sic concedi po- 
test quod fides informis sit in genere virtutis, secundum quod nomen virtutis 
accipitur large et extenditur ad habitum rectificantem et vigorantem poten- 
tiam in his actibus, circa quos consistit via iustitiae.”” III Sent. 23. 2. 1.c. 
(III. 488b— 489a). In III Sent. 26. 1. 4.c. we read about faith and hope: 
“Sicut fides absque caritate virtus informis est, quia tribuit animae quam- 
dam rectitudinem et vigorem, qui compleri habet et perfici per gratiae 
infusionem, sic intelligendum est et circa ipsam spem” (III. 564a). St. Bo- 
naventure explains with regard to the underlying habitus of hope: “‘Ille 
actus sperandi ab aliquo habitu procedit, qui quidem habitus bonus est et 
tenet etiam quodam modo rationem virtutis, pro eo quod potentiam, quam 
perficit, quodam modo rectificat et vigorat” (ibid.). The possibility of 
acquiring this underlying natural disposition is mentioned e. g. in III Sent. 
23. 2.2.c.: “Si autem loquamur de fide quantum ad formale, videlicet 
quantum ad illud quod facit assentire, sic dicendum est quod quaedam 
fides informis est per acquisitionem, quaedam per infusionem” (III. 4914). 
The Seraphic Doctor remarks to the expression fides informis: “‘Non enim 
dicitur informis, quia careat omni forma, sed quia caret forma gratiae gra- 
tum facientis’’ (ibzd.). 

22 “Caritas non potest esse informis, sicut aliae virtutes; hoc enim est, 
quia caritas non solum in quantum gratuita, sed etiam in quantum affectio 
vecta sive quantum ad habitum substratum repugnat omni peccato.” IIT Sent. 
27. 1. 4. c. (III. 600b). 

23 “Ces diverses dispositions au bien seront comme la matiére qu’in- 
formera la grace. Elles lui demeureront sous-jacentes, d’ou le nom d’habitus 
substratus que leur donne saint Bonaventure, et constitueront le principe 
spécifique des habitus gratuits.” J. Fr. Bonnefoy, op. cit., 68. 

24 “Ad illud quod obicitur, quod omnes virtutes simul infunduntur, 
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makes it acceptable to God and meritorious in its operation. The soul 
is, in this way, endowed not only with sanctifying grace but also with 
the supernatural splendor and power of the virtues. Since the natural 
faculties of the soul, which provide the basis for the virtues and are 
elevated by this sanctifying grace, still retain all their essential and 
particular characteristics, they now become the principle that differen- 
tiates the supernatural virtues. Although one and the same grace is 
present and effective in all of them, these virtues differ from one another 
because of their different natural basis.*5 


In order to explain and to illustrate this formation of the super- 
natural virtues in the soul under the influence of sanctifying grace, and 
to show the relation between this one grace and the various virtues, 
St. Bonaventure again uses some analogies. The first of these compares 
grace and natural dispositions in the soul to light and colors.** In the 
same way as many different colors in a dark room become luminous 
and receive their full form and beauty through the same light falling 
into this room,?’ so do the natural faculties and dispositions of the soul 
become informed, vivified, and acceptable to God through the one light 
of grace.?® Just as the particular materials in the room reflect the same 
light in different ways and thus appear in different colors, so do the 
different underlying natural dispositions in the soul cause the same 
influence of grace to result in different gratuitous virtues. And in the 


dicendum quod verum est quantum ad illud quod est in eis formale ; quantum 
autem ad materiale sive ad habitum substratum, non habet veritatem, nisi 
quando non invenit habitum in subiecto quem informet.”’ III Sent. 23. 2. 4. 
ad 4 (III. 496b). 

25 “QOuamvis [habitus virtutum gratuitarum] formaliter dividantur 
quantum ad habitus subsiratos, tamen, in quantum gratuiti sunt, communicant 
in ipsa gratia, quae est omnium virtutum gratuitarum perfectiva in esse 
gratuito.”’ III. Sent. 36. u. 1. ad 4 (III. 793b). — See F. Imle-J. Kaup, Die 
Theologie des heiligen Bonaventura (Werl 1931) 169: ‘“‘Eine und dieselbe 
habituelle Gnade erzeugt also in uns Innenwirkungen, die unter sich differen- 
ziert sind; Tugenden, Gaben, ... Seligkeiten.” 

26 “Tosa gratia gratum faciens comparatur ad habitus virtutum sub- 
stratos sicut comparatur lux ad colores.” III Sent. 23. 2. 5. c. (III. 498b). 
See also Brevil. 5. 4 (V. 257a). — It is significant for the different approach 
of St. Thomas that he rejects this example of light and colors; see II Sent. 
26. 1. 4. c. (Op. omnia [ed. Vivés] 8. 3542). 

27 “Sicut multi colores in una domo tenebrosa existentes efficiuntur 
luminosi per unam luminositatem supervenientem et ab illa informantur 
et decorantur et venustantur, sic habitus virtutum informes, existente in 
anima, venustantur et decorantur ab una gratia superveniente.”’ III Sent. 
23. 2. 5. c. (III. 498b— 4994). 

28 “Virtus, quae est habilitatio potentiae, absque gratia gratum faciente 
informis est, sicut color sine lumine; sed, ea adveniente, ex qua tota anima 
in se et in suis potentiis decoratur, formari et vivificari dicuntur habitus 
virtutum et effici Deo accepti.”” II Sent. 27. 1. 2. c. (II. 657b). 
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same way as the light does not enter an essential union with the colors, 
but unites itself with them only in as far as it ordains them towards 
visibility, so does sanctifying grace not inform the underlying natural 
dispositions in the strict sense of an essential union between matter 
and form;?* it informs them in as far as it ordains them towards their 
proper end.®® Sanctifying grace and the unformed habitus of faith, 
St. Bonaventure explains, “become one only according to a certain 
ordination and relation, because with the coming of grace the unformed 
faith begins to be completely ordained towards the end, to tend towards 
God, and to please Him.” What is said here about faith, applies in 
the same way to the other virtues. 

With the analogy of light and colors St. Bonaventure is thus able 
to explain a good number of points in his doctrine about the relation 
between sanctifying grace and the supernatural virtues. In one respect, 
however, this example is insufficient. The analogy of the light always 
presupposes that certain dispositions for colors are already present in 
the room when the light enters. Sanctifying grace, on the other hand, 
does not always find the natural basis for the gratuitous virtues suffi- 
ciently developed; but, as we have seen, it is able to bring these required 
dispositions into being, whereas the light has not such a power with 
regard to colors. 

St. Bonaventure recognizes this deficiency in his first example* 
and therefore adds a second analogy which emphasizes this aspect of 
development. He now compares sanctifying grace with rain coming 

29 “Informatio habitus informis virtutis a gratia non est per essentialem 
unionem, sed magis secundum quamdam ordinationem et directionem in 
finem. Nam proprie loquendo, accidentia non habent materiam et formam, 
sed quod dicitur habitus informis esse materia fidei et illud quod super- 
inducitur esse forma, hoc est secundum quamdam comparationem, sicut 
prius dictum est de lumine et colore.’”’ III Sent. 23. 2.5. ad 4 (III. 499b). 

30 “Gratia superveniens cum habitu virtutis, quem formare dicitur, 


non facit unum per essentiam, sed ideo format quia ad finem suum ordinat.”’ 
II Sent. 27. 1. 2. c. (II. 658a). 

31 “Et sicut ex colore et lumine superinfuso non fit unum per essentiam, 
sed unum per ordinationem quamdam, sic nec ex gratia gratum faciente et 
informi fide intelligitur fieri unum nisi secundum quamdam ordinationem 
et relationem, quia fides informis per adventum gratiae incipit complete 
ordinari in finem et in Deum tendere et eidem complacere.”’ III. Sent. 23. 2. 
5.c. (III. 499a). The Breviloquium (5. 4) reflects the same thought when 
it says: “OQuemadmodum ex luce et coloribus fit unum in ratione motivi, 
... Sic ex gratia et habitibus informibus, cum formantur, fit unum secundum 
rationem meritorii et gratuiti” (V. 2574). 

82 “In hoc tamen est differentia quod lux ista corporalis non ita effi- 
caciter potest colores educere de potentia in actum quantum ad esse quod 
habet color in genere coloris secundum quod ipsa gratia existens in ipsa 
anima potest facere germinare habitus virtutum.” III Sent. 23. 2. 5.c. 
(IIT. 498b). 
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down on a field that is filled with various kinds of seeds. This rain 
causes the seeds to germinate, to grow into plants, and to bear fruit. 
Although it is the same rain that irrigates the entire field, each plant 
grows and develops according to its own species.** If the rain ceases, 
the plants become dry, but they are still on the field. A new rain-shower 
will make them green, strong, and beautiful again. 

The soul upon which the rain of sanctifying grace descends contains, 
in a similar way, the seeds of the natural dispositions that will serve 
as basis for the virtues. As a confirmation of the fact that such “seeds 
of virtues with regard to the underlying habitus are implanted in the 
nature of the human soul,” St. Bonaventure refers to the great number 
of explicit texts in St. Augustine and also to works of St. Bernard and 
Cassian.*4 Grace causes these seeds to germinate, ‘‘so that, if grace is 
present, there are, as a consequence of it, also the virtues.’’*5 The rain 
of grace makes them grow continuously, until they are brought to 
perfection. They become dry, as it were, if the moisture of grace is shut 
out by sin, but they are revived again with the return of grace to the 
soul. 

The solution which St. Bonaventure gives to the question of the 
relation between the one sanctifying grace and the different virtues, 
and which he illustrates by those two examples, shows two charac- 
teristic features that are noteworthy with regard to the return of the 
human soul to God. The first fact is the decisive role of grace in this 
supernatural elevation. Just as the colors will never appear in their 
beauty without the light, and the seeds will never develop into full- 
grown plants without rain and moisture, so do the natural dispositions 
of the soul depend in their supernatural perfection and in their ascent 
to God essentially on the presence of sanctifying grace. Not only this 
grace in itself but also the virtues it produces in the soul are, therefore, 
truly supernatural; they are infused into the soul as a gift from God. 

However, the process of this supernatural elevation and its gradual 
perfection does not exclude the God-given natural faculties and dis- 

33 “Si enim una pluvia adveniat in terram in qua sunt plantata diversa 
semina quae non germinaverunt, facit illam germinare et secundum diversi- 
tatem seminum diversas plantas producere.”’ [bid. ad 6 (5004). 

34 “Quod autem seminaria virtutum quantum ad habitus substratos 
sint plantata in natura mentis rationalis, expresse potest haberi ab Augustino 
in multis locis, et a Bernardo, in decimo capitulo De amore Dei, et in Libro 
De collationibus sanctorum Patrum.” Ibid. (500b; see also note 6). 

35 “Sic gratia adveniens in animam, in qua sunt seminaria habituum 
virtutum, facit ipsam germinare, ita quod, ipsa habita, habentur per conse- 


quens et virtutes et continue facit illa germina crescere, quousque perducat 
usque ad perfectionem.”’ Ibid. 
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positions of the soul, which constitute the image of God and make the 
soul capable of reaching God. Since grace is intended to bring this 
capability to an actual realization, the elevation rather includes these 
faculties and their activities in a decisive manner, without losing thereby 
its essentially supernatural character. This is the second important 
and characteristic aspect in St. Bonaventure’s explanations and 
examples. The colors in the illuminated room are not simply imposed 
upon the object by the light, but are the result of a co-operation between 
the light and the particular disposition of each object. In the case of 
the rain that falls on a field, the participation on the part of seeds and 
growing plants is even more evident. With the help of these analogies 
St. Bonaventure wants to point out a similar situation in the process 
of the soul’s elevation by grace. What we may call the supernatural 
edifice of grace and virtues is, in its complete structure, not simply 
superimposed upon the soul, but rather grows organically in the soul 
under the influence of the one infused sanctifying grace. The soul and 
its faculties are, in this way, elevated and perfected without losing any 
of their natural characteristics and activities. This establishes continuity 
at the most decisive point in the return of creation to God, at the point 
where the natural and the supernatural level meet one another and 
unite. 

We have seen that St. Bonaventure does not accept a complete 
parallel between soul and grace in the sense that the natural image of 
God in the soul, which consists of three faculties in one substance, is 
perfected by a grace that possesses already in itself the parallel struc- 
ture of three theological virtues.** In spite of his love for harmony he 
did not accept such an external correspondence; a complete parallel 
appears for St. Bonaventure only later, as a result of the influence of 
grace. After he has shown how sanctifying grace elevates the soul and 
how, by an intimate and mysterious co-operation with the natural 
dispositions, it develops in this soul a supernatural structure of virtues, 
he can then show also the full correspondence between the natural and 

36 St. Bonaventure sometimes makes a comparison between the natural 
and the supernatural image of God in man, and we, too, shall examine their 
relationship immediately. But such comparisons always refer to grace and 
virtues as they exist in the soul after sanctification has taken place, and 
not to the structure of grace itself which is always simple. An explicit com- 
parison occurs in III Sent. 27.1. 1.c¢.: “Consistit enim itmago recreationis 
in tribus virtutibus theologicis et unitate gratiae, sicut imago creationis in 
tribus potentiis et unitate substantiae’”’ (III. 592a). But as J. Fr. Bonnefoy 
(op. cit., 78) rightly remarks, the point of comparison is the real distinction 


between the three elements on either side. See also III Sent. 26. 1. 3. fund.5 
(III. 561 a). 


24 Franciscan Studies 1961 
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the supernatural image in man, which is necessary if the one is to be 
truly the perfection of the other. Having first established the firm and 
harmonious connection between tke natural and the supernatural level, 
which results in a perfect correspondence, St. Bonaventure can now 
place the remaining steps to the final union with God on a much firmer 
basis. 


b) The Manner in which the Supernatural Image 
Perfects the Natural Image in Man 


Before we follow St. Bonaventure in his explanation of the final 
part of man’s return to God, we must take one more look at the corre- 
spondence between the natural and the supernatural image of God in 
man; for if we consider the details of the relationship between the two 
images, we discover a difficulty that must be solved and properly 
explained in order to uphold the idea of perfect harmony. In man there 
is first the natural image, which consists in the one substance of the 
soul and its three faculties of memory, intellect, and will. This image 
is then elevated and perfected by the supernatural image, which St. Bona- 
venture calls similitude, and which is constituted by the one sanctifying 
grace and the three theological virtues of faith, hope, and charity. In 
order to be a perfection of the entire natural image, the similitude must 
correspond to this image in every respect, not only in the sense that 
sanctifying grace perfects the soul in general, but also that each theo- 
logical virtue perfects one particular faculty of the natural image.*? In 
two cases a correspondence is clearly visible: the faculty of the intellect 
is well adapted for elevation and perfection by faith, and the will is, 
in a similar way, adapted for such a perfection by charity. The difficulty 
lies in the correspondence between memory and hope. What deepens 
the problem is the fact that the memory in the natural image appears 
as a part of the intellective faculty, whereas hope is always related, and 
by nature belongs, to the affective part of the rational soul. 


St. Bonaventure was well aware of this difficulty and has explained 
on various occasions how the similitude perfects the image and how 
the necessary correspondence is preserved. In order to understand his 
explanations, we must call to mind his teaching about the faculties of 


37 The fact that the similitude corresponds to the image and functions 
as the supernatural perfection of this image is indicated in I Sent. 3. 2. 2. 1. ¢.: 
“Nam proprie loquendo, imago consistit in unitate essentiae et trinitate 
potentiarum, secundum quas anima nata est ab illa summa Trinitate sigillari 
imagine similitudinis, quae consistit in gratia et virtutibus theologicis” 
(I. 89b). 
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the human soul, and particularly the way in which he divides them. 
The rational power of the human soul, as distinct from the vegetative 
and the sensitive, consists of two principal and truly different parts, 
namely the inéellective or cognitive faculty on the one hand, and the 
affective or motive faculty on the other.** These two parts are also 
designated by the terms reason and will. Each part is then subdivided 
into two particular faculties, which are less distinct from one another 
than the main parts because they are concerned in different ways with 
the same object. Therefore, instead of being distinct faculties, they 
are rather two powers of the same basic faculty. The cognitive part 
consists of intellect and memory, while the affective part comprises the 
ivascible and the concupiscible powers.*® 

These divisions include the elements of the natural image as well 
as those of the supernatural similitude, for both image and similitude 
consist in a combination of three of these powers. However, the combi- 
nation is different in each case, and this is the point where the difficulty 
arises. The natural image has two of its powers, namely intellect and 
memory, in the cognitive part of the soul, and only the one power of 
the will on the affective side. This fact gives the image a predominantly 
intellective character. 


We observe a shift in the combination of the powers, however, as 


soon as we consider the supernatural perfection by grace. St. Bona- 
venture holds the opinion that the first and immediate receiver of grace 
is not the substance of the soul, but rather its powers; for he sees 
in them the necessary means by which the soul turns towards God and 
receives the divine influence.*® Since sanctifying grace is supposed to 


38 “Multis modis consueverunt auctores divisionem potentiarum animae 
accipere. Aliquando secundum naturam ipsarum potentiarum, ut cum 
dividuntur potentiae animae in vegetabilem, sensibilem et rationalem, vel 
ipsa rationalis in iniellectivam et affectivam.’ II Sent. 24. 1.2.3.c. (II. 
566a—b). — “Omnes etiam, quotquot dividunt animae potentias, prima 
divisione dividunt in cognitivam et affectivam sive motivam.” Ibid. 24. 1. 
2.1.c. (II. 560b). — “‘Potentiae animae rationalis sufficienter dividuntur 
per cognitivam et motivam, et omnes actus animae per has potentias, quae 
sunt cognitiva et affectiva sive vatio et voluntas, exerceri possunt.” Ibid. 
25.1. u. 2. c. (II. 596b). 

39 “‘Maior est differentia intelligentiae ad voluntatem quam sit intelli- 
gentiae ad memoriam vel etiam irascibilis ad concupiscibilem ... Et quia 
utrumque horum necessarium est ad perfectionem actus cognitionis et 
affectionis, ideo memoria et intelligentta potius dicuntur diversae vires 
quam diversae potentiae, similiter ivascibilis et concupiscibilis.” IL Sent. 
24.1.2. 1.c. (II. 560b). — The diagram in note 58 on page 367 illustrates these 
divisions of the rational power of the human soul. 

40 See II Sent. 26. u. a (II. 641—4). One of the reasons for this opinion 
is expressed as follows: “Si enim intelligimus gratiam tamquam habitum 
quemdam et influentiam quae inest animae ad Deum conversae, cum talis 


24° 
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perfect the image, we would expect that the powers in which grace 
primarily resides and acts as supernatural perfection are the same 
which constitute the image. But this is not the case. St. Bonaventure 
now regularly mentions as the immediate and proper subject of sanctify- 
ing grace the liberum arbitrium,™ which consists of the rational, irascible, 
and concupiscible powers.* The supernatural similitude resides in these 
three powers and in them alone. If we compare this group of powers 
with the above-mentioned divisions, we find that only the first one 
belongs to the cognitive part of the soul, whereas the other two are in 
the affective part. The similitude, which is supposed to be the perfection 
of the image, is thus predominantly on the affective side. 

St. Bonaventure realizes this shift from the cognitive to the affective 
side of the soul and gives us various reasons for it. One of these reasons 
lies in the very nature of image and similitude. The notion of image 
implies a conformity in regard to quantity; this means, in the case of 
spiritual beings, a similarity in their inner structure.“* The image of 
God in the human soul consists in such a configuration, in as far as 
certain powers of the soul are in their relations to one another similar 
to the three Divine Persons.45 The powers that possess this noble di- 
stinction are primarily in the cognitive part. The activity of the memory 
is the necessary condition and starting point for the operation of the 
intellect, and these two powers of the cognitive part together assume 
the role of an originative principle with regard to the activity of the 
will which represents the closing member in the ternary of the image. 
The two particular powers of the will, the irascible and concupiscible, 
do not stand in such a relation to one another** and are not mentioned 
habilitatio et influentiae susceptio et conversio non possit intelligi nisi per 
potentiam, non videtur posse recte intelligi quomodo gratia sit in anima 
abstracto potentia.”’ Ibid. c. (643b). 

41 “Et ideo gratia inest animae primo secundum libertatem arbitrii; 
et huius signum est, quia ad eas solas potentias se extendit ad quas se 
extendit arbitrii libertas.”’ II Sent. 26. u. 5. c. (II. 643b). 

42 “Tiberum arbitrium secundum rem comprehendit istas tres potentias, 
videlicet vationalem, ivascibilem et concupiscibilem.”’ II Sent. 25.1. u. 6. 
ad 2 (II. 605b). The same is stated in III Sent. 33. u. 3. ad 1 (III. 717b). 

43 “De prima nominis impositione differt imago et similitudo. Imago 
enim nominat conformitatem in quantitate, similitudo vero convenientiam 
in qualitate. Imago enim nominat quamdam configurationem, et ita importat 
figuram.”’ II Sent. 16. 2. 3. c. (II. 4054). 

44 J. P. Rézette explains: ‘‘Dans ce cas, la guantitas est & prendre au 
sens métaphorique du terme, et designe le nombre et les rapports de cer- 
taines propriétés” (‘‘Grace et similitude de Dieu chez saint Bonaventure,” 
ETL 32 [1956] 52). 

45 “Tmago enim dicit ordinem et originem in potentiis, sicut est in per- 


sonis.”’ II Sent. 16. 2. 3 ad 2 (II. 406a). 
48 “Imago enim principaliter respicit originem et habitudinem ; habitudo 
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specifically as part of the image. The characteristic features of origin 
and relation, which mark the image of God in the human soul, are thus 
predominantly on the cognitive side. Although the powers that con- 
stitute the image are ordained towards God and capable of immediate 
participation in Him, the image has also the character of representing 
the original and belongs, in this respect, still to the second phase or 
exemplarity of creation. 

The similitude, on the other hand, is based on a conformity in 
quality and nature. The unique quality by which the soul is similar to 
God and capable of actual communication and union with Him is sancti- 
fying grace which, together with the theological virtues, constitutes 
the supernatural image or similitude. But it is important to realize 
that this similitude is not another image in the sense that its three 
theological virtues would, in their relations to one another, reflect the 
relations between the Divine Persons. The similitude is called image 
not because of any representation on its own, but only because it re- 
stores and perfects the natural image‘? and achieves its final return to 
God; it therefore belongs to the third phase of creation. This tendency 
and movement towards God is primarily a matter for the irascible and 
concupiscible powers of the will.** For this reason, the similitude belongs 
predominantly to the affective part, and the rational power is joined 
to it more as the necessary condition for the perfect union in love.*® 

A further reason why sanctifying grace is given in the first place to 
the powers of the liberum arbitrium lies, for St. Bonaventure, in the 
fact that man is destined to receive the final beatitude not only as a gift 


autem et origo attenditur inter memoriam et intelligentiam per modum 
parentis et prolis, et inter haec duo et voluntatem secundum modum deriva- 
tionis sive processionis. Inter irascibilem vero et concupiscibilem nec est 
talis ordo nec origo, cum motus irascibilis possit esse sine concupiscibili et 
e converso; motus autem voluntatis non potest esse sine motu intelligentiae 
praevio, nec actus similiter intelligentiae sine actu memoriae, in his dico 
quae sunt de ratione imaginis.” Ibid. c. (405b). —- About these relations 
between the three powers of the image see also the explanation given above 
in Chapter III on page r1o. 

47 This point is brought out by T. Szabé, De SS. Trinitate in creaturis 
vefulgente doctrina S. Bonaventurae, BACH-PT 1 (Rome 1955) 161—2. 

48 “Similitudo vero principalius consistit in unione animae ad Deum, 
quae quidem est per gratiam. Et quoniam unio et gratia principaliter re- 
spiciunt affectivam, hinc est quod in imagine recreationis, quae quidem 
est in gratuitis, duae sunt virtutes quae respiciunt affectivam.” II Sent. 
16. 2. 3. c. (II. 405b). 

4° In his Commentary on the Book of Wisdom (2. 23) St. Bonaventure 
gives the following summary: ‘‘Ad imaginem, scilicet in naturalibus; simili- 
tudinis suae, scilicet in gratuitis; vel: ad imaginem, in potentia cognitiva; 
ad similitudinem, in potentia affectiva; imago enim est principium cognos- 
cendi, similitudo ratio diligendi.“‘ (VI. 125a). 
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of grace but, at the same time, also as a glorious reward for merits 
which he has gained during his earthly pilgrimage.®® Now, the principle 
of merit is the free will which alone makes an act praiseworthy or 
reprehensible.*' In order to make these meritorious acts, which proceed 
from the powers of the free wiil, supernatural and acceptable to God, 
sanctifying grace perfects primarily these three powers. In doing this, 
grace also counteracts and deletes sin, which originates and resides in 
the same powers of the free will.5* All this shows the decisive role of the 
liberum arbitrium in the actual return to God.** The powers that con- 
stitute this liberum arbitrium, and not those of the image, are therefore 
the immediate subject of grace and of the supernatural virtues. 

But in spite of this shift in the combination of the powers, the simili- 
tude is still in a true sense the perfection of the image as a whole and in 
each part. Although image and similitude consist in a combination of 
different powers, they both comprise the entire rational power of the 
human soul and coincide in this respect. Since the one affective faculty 
of the will in the image includes both the irascible and the concupiscible 
power,®°® and since the one intellective faculty of reason in the liberum 
arbitrium contains both intellect and memory,®* image and liberum 
arbitrium, and thereby also image and similitude, comprise the same 
basic powers of the human soul. 

As far as the exact relationship between each of these powers and 
the corresponding theological virtue is concerned, it remains true that 
hope perfects directly the irascible power in the affective, and not the 
memory in the cognitive part; but St. Bonaventure answers this diffi- 
culty also. He attributes to the irascible power not only the detesting of 
evil and the enduring of suffering, but also the reaching out for great 


50 “Ad beatitudinis praemium pervenire non est gloriosum nisi per 
meritum.” Brevil. 2. 9 (V. 2274). See also II Sent. 23. 1. 1. fund. 1 (II. 5324). 

51 “Si ergo liberum arbitrium principium est meriti et demeriti, necesse 
est omnem virtutem in libero arbitrio poni.” III Sent. 23. 1. 2. c. (UII. 476b 

52 “OQmnes [virtutes cardinales] etiam sunt principium merendi. Et 
propterea, cum meritum consistat radicaliter circa liberum arbitrium, in 
solis illis potentiis habent esse virtutes, sive cardinales sive theologicae, in 
quibus reperitur libertas arbitrii.”” III Sent. 33. u. 3.c. (III. 7174). 

53 “Culpatio autem et laus et vituperium inest animae primo secundum 
liberum arbitrium, ac per hoc et gratiae donum.” II Sent. 26. u. 5. c. (II. 
643b). See also Brevil. 7. 6 (V. 288a). 

54 The Breviloquium (2. 4) says about the return of the soul to the First 
Principle: ‘‘In illud tendit per liberum arbitrium” (V. 221b). 

55 “‘Ipsa voluntas includit in se irascibilem et concupiscibilem.”’ II Sent. 
25.1. u. 2.ad 1 (II. 5974). See also ibid. 25. 1. u. 6. ad 2 (605b) and III Sent. 
33. u. 3. c. (III. 717b). 

56 “‘Tpsa ratio includit in se intelligentiam et memoriam.” II Sent. 25. 1. 
u. 2. ad 1 (II. 5974). 
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and difficult things which it tries to bring into secure possession.5? The 
memory performs the same role in keeping a firm hold upon ideas in 
order to present them to the intellect. On the basis of this common 
function of retention, therefore, the virtue of hope perfects not only the 
irascible power, but that of memory as well.5* 

This common basis links the two powers together and makes the 
correspondence and continuity between image and similitude complete. 
With this explanation in mind St. Bonaventure can state in his Brevilo- 


57 ““Potentiae enim irascibilis non tantum est detestari mala culpae et 

rpeti mala ponae, sed etiam aggredi terribilia et erigi ad magna et ardua... 

Stabilitio autem et confirmatio pertinet ad potentiam irascibilem.” III 
Sent. 26. 2. 5. c. (III. 579b—-580a). 

58 “Virtus spei reformando potentiam irascibilem, quae est potentia 
affectiva, per consequens reformat ipsam memoriam, quae in actu communi- 
cat cum ea, videlicet in actu tenendi. Et ideo non oportet quod spes reponatur 
in memoria sicut in proprio subiecto.” Ibid ad 4 (III. 580b—581a). See 
also I Sent. 3.2.1.1. ad 4 (I. 81b), II Sent. 16. 2. 3. c. (Il. 405b), III Sent. 
27. dub. 4 (III. 619a—b), and IV Sent. 49.1. u. 5. ad 4—5 (IV. 1009b— 
1o10a). For the most detailed explanation of this point see J. J. Hartnett, 
Doctrina Sancti Bonaventurae de deiformitate (Diss. Mundelein, Ill, 1936) 
46—8. — The following diagram represents a brief review of our discussion. 
It shows how St. Bonaventure divides the various faculties and powers of 
the human soul; it also illustrates the structure of image and similitude 
and the correspondence between them. 
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quium that, “with regard to its upper face, in which the image of the 
Eternal Trinity consists, the soul must be rectified through the three 
theological virtues.”5® And he is able to express the same parallel in 
his Itinerarium where he writes: ““The image of our soul, therefore, must 
be clothed over with the three theological virtues by which the soul 
is purified, enlightened, and perfected. In this way the image is reformed 
and made conformable to the heavenly Jerusalem.’’®° 

The human soul, thus elevated and perfected by grace and virtues, 
begins its final ascent to God and “‘is borne directly into the Highest 
Trinity.”*! The preposition “into” is the precise translation of the 
Latin text and is frequently used by St. Bonaventure in connection 
with man’s immediate return to God. It is characteristic of our author 
and signifies the actual union in love.** The soul possessing sanctifying 
grace and, with it, the theological virtues, also enters into a special 
relationship with the Most Blessed Trinity, in so far as each of these 
virtues corresponds to something that is attributed to one of the Divine 
Persons. “Faith leads into the highest truth by believing in it and 
assenting to it; hope leads to the highest summit by holding on to it 
and expecting it; and charity leads to the highest good by longing for 
it and loving it.”®* The highest truth refers to the Son, the highest sum- 
mit to the Father, and the highest good to the Holy Ghost. 

The direct return, thus initiated through grace and the theological 
virtues, is then further facilitated and perfected by the corresponding 
gifts and beatitudes. The gift of understanding is added to faith, the gift 
of counsel to hope, and the gift of wisdom to charity.® This last corre- 
spondence is particularly remarkable. In the same way as charity is 

59 “‘Tdeo necesse est, animam quantum ad superiorem faciem, in qua 
consistit imago Trinitatis aeternae, rectificari per tres theologicas virtutes.”’ 
Brevil. 5. 4 (V. 256b). 

60 “‘Supervestienda est igitur imago mentis nostrae tribus virtutibus 
theologicis, quibus anima purificatur, illuminatur et perficitur, et sic imago 
reformatur et conformis supernae Ierusalem efficitur.”’ Itiner. 4. 3 (V.306b); 
transl. by Phil. Boehner, Saint Bonaventure’s Itinerarium mentis in Deum 
with an Introduction, Translation and Commentary, WSB 2 (St. Bonaven- 
ture, N. Y., 1956) 73. 

61 “Imago recreationis [consistit] in trinitate habituum cum unitate 
gratiae, per quos anima fertur recte in summam Trinitatem secundum tria 
appropriata tribus personis.” Brevil. 5. 4 (V. 256b). 

62 See e. g. De myst. Trinit. 8. ad 7 (V. 115b) and Brevil. 5. 1 (V. 2534). 
We see a particular example of this in the very title of his work “Itinerarium 
mentis in Deum.”’ See the explanation given by Phil. Boehner, op. cit., 105. 

63 “Fides dirigit in summe verum credendo et assentiendo, spes in 
summe arduum innitendo et expectando, caritas in summe bonum desi- 


derando et diligendo.” Brevil. 5.4 (V.256b). See also T. Szabé, op. cit., 
162— 


3. 
64 Brevil. 5. 5 (V. 257b). 
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“the mother and consummation of all the virtues,” so is wisdom the 
summary and crown of all the gifts.** These gifts, in turn, are the dis- 
position for the corresponding beatitudes. The gift of understanding 
prepares for purity of heart, the gift of counsel for mercy, and the gift 
of wisdom for peace.** Here the sanctified soul, as far as is compatible 
with its earthly pilgrimage, reaches the highest point of contemplation 
and union with God; for “wisdom joins us with the highest truth and 
good in which our entire rational appetite finds its goal and comes to 
rest.’’®? The twelve fruits of the Holy Ghost are merely the result of this 
highest perfection ; St. Bonaventure considers them not as an additional, 
higher perfection, but only as a manifestation of the abundance which 
the soul enjoys in this spiritual union with God.** 


§2 
The Complete Fulfillment of the Immediate Return 
through Glorification and Endowments 


Sanctifying grace, and the gratuitous gifts which this grace develops 
in the soul, are the means by which man actually realizes his ability 
to approach God and to enter into a direct relationship with Him. This 
return to God, however, reaches its definite fulfillment only in the final 
glory or beatitude. As long as man remains on earth, he is still on the 
road and exposed to the danger of even losing the divine treasure of 
grace. This period on earth is the time of trials and merits, during which 
his vision of God is only a mediate one as through a mirror.®® Since man 
does not see God directly and walks in the darkness of faith, he is 
capable of turning away from Him and choosing a created, transitory 
good as his primary and final goal. When he reaches the end of his 
earthly road and passes over into the final state, he is therefore either 
ordained towards God through the possession of grace, or he is in the 
disorder of sin. The justice of God which, together with His goodness, 
prevails in the concluding phase of the drama of creation will give each 


65 Tbid. 

86 [bid. 5. 6 (259b). 

87 Tbid. 

68 “Qua pace adepta, necessario sequitur superabundans delectatio 
spiritualis, quae in duodenario fructuum continetur ad insinuandam superab- 
undantiam delectationum.” Ibid. 

69 See II Sent. 23. 2. 3. c. (II. 544b—545a) and De scientia Christi 4. c. 
(V. 24a—b). Even in the highest forms of contemplation, where the soul 
experiences and enjoys the presence of God, there remains a certain night 
and darkness (Brevil. 5.6 [V.260a]; Itiner. 7.6 [V.313b]) which, like a 
veil, prevents the clear and immediate vision of God. 
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one the reward or punishment he deserves; and both reward and punish- 
ment will consist in a completion and perpetuation of that order which 
each man has chosen and retained by his own free decision. 
Whoever passes over the threshold of eternity in the state of mortal 
sin, will receive a punishment that reflects and perpetuates the disorder 
of sin in its various aspects. Because such a man has turned away from 
the highest light and goodness and has not revoked his decision by 
doing penance, he will be deprived of the vision of God and will never 
reach that final end and place of rest for which he was created.”° By 
stooping down to a created good and by choosing this good as his end, 
he has made himself subject to the inferior things and in a certain way 
“to the vileness and nothingness of sin.” He has thus perverted the 
dignity of his nature and the God-given order according to which the 
spirit is placed above the body and has the power of influencing and 
ruling it. The order of justice, therefore, requires that the sinner be 
bound to a corporeal fire. The order of creation is now reversed: while 
the soul by nature was able to influence the body, the corporeal now 
takes the upper hand; the sinner is, in his state of punishment, bound 
to those inferior things to which he stooped in his earthly existence.” 
Because of his lasting disobedience towards God, the sinner is hurled 


down from the dignity of his intermediate position among creatures 
into a place that is lowest and at the greatest possible distance from 
the state of glory.” There the damned will be dominated and afflicted 
by the lowest and most terrifying elements, “and the smoke of their 
torments goes up forever and ever”’’’ as a sign and glorification of 
God’s justice and majesty. 


But this dark picture of divine severity represents only one side of 
the final phase of creation. St. Bonaventure compares it with certain 
sharp contrasts that make the picture as a whole only the more beau- 


70 Brevil. 7. 6 (V. 288b). 


71 “Et quoniam spiritus, qui per naturam praeponitur corpori et in 
corpus habet influere et ipsum movere, dignitatem naturae per culpam 
pervertit et se subicit quodam modo vilitati et nihilitati peccati: hinc est, 
quod secundum ordinem iustitiae debet ordinari, ut tam peccator spiritus 
quam homo igni corporeo alligetur, non ut in illum influat vitam, sed ut 
divino decreto suscipiat poenam.”’ Ibid. (288a—b). 


72 Ibid. (288a). About the “perfect distance” between the state of the 
blessed in heaven and the condemned in hell see IV Sent. 44. 2. 1. 2. c. (IV. 
924b). In IV Sent. 44. 2. 1. 1. fund. 3 (IV. 920b—o21 a) the “‘perfect beati- 
tude” and the “perfect misery” are considered as two extremes with the 
life on earth as intermediate state between them. 


78 In his Breviloqguium, St. Bonaventure closes the chapter on hell with 
these words from Apoc. 14: 11. 
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tiful.7* The bright and predominant part in this picture is made up by 
those who serve God and end their earthly pilgrimage in the possession 
of grace. The ordination of their souls towards God, representing the 
dynamic aspect of the image, present in them as a natural disposition, 
and already actualized by grace, will now find its ultimate fulfillment. 
God Himself, who alone can entirely satisfy the desire of the rational 
spirit,’5 will now be the final reward and the source of eternal happiness. 

In order that the soul may be able to participate in God, the Un- 
created Beatitude, a special divine influence is necessary which informs 
the soul in the same way as sanctifying grace does during the earthly 
life.7* St. Bonaventure calls this influence deiformitas in the full and 
proper sense. This “‘deiformity” is the final consummation of sanctifying 
grace’? and consists in a created habitus that is infused into the soul. 
But the Seraphic Doctor sees in it more than a mere habitus; since a 
habitus is perfected by act, and since the final beatitude represents 
the highest and ultimate perfection, he conceives the deiformity of the 
glorified soul as a habitus which is continuously in act.78 

This divine influence or deiformity is received not only by the sub- 
stance of the soul, but also by its powers, particularly by those which 
are directly ordained towards God.?® They are, according to St. Bona- 


venture, even the primary bearers of this deiformity, just as they were 


74 “Congruum enim est ut pulcritudo universi decoretur quibusdam 
antithetis, ut sicut bonis redduntur bona aeterna, ita et malis aeterna 
supplicia.” IV Sent. 44. 2. 1. 1. c. (IV. 921b). 

75 “Nullo minus Deo potest rationalis spiritus praemiari nec impleri, 
nec eius capacitas terminari.”’ Brevil. 7. 7 (V. 289b). 

76 “‘Beatitudo est finis satians nostrum appetitum. Satians autem 
nostrum appetitum est dupliciter: vel sicut obiectum vel sicut informans. 
Satians nostrum appetitum sicut obiectum solus Deus est, ad quem capien- 
dum humana anima ordinatur. Satians autem sicut informans est ipsa 
influentia Dei in animam, quae est ipsa deiformitas et satietas.” IV Sent. 
49. I. u. I. c. (IV. tooob—1001 a). 

77 “Tam gratia gratum faciens quam gloria nominat divinam influen- 
tiam, per quam anima habet Deum, et Deus habitat in anima. Habere autem 
contingit dupliciter: vel perfecte, ... vel semiplene . .. Primum est gloriae, 
secundum est gratiae.”’ II Sent. 27. 1. 3. c. (I1. 660). 

78 “Beatitudo creata non dicit actum pure, quia constat quod actus 
gloriosus ab aliquo habitu procedit; nec dicit habitum pure, quia dicit 
perfectionem summam, quae est in actu continuo: ideo necesse est quod 
dicat habitum ut actum sive in actu, sicut si diceret scientiam, quae semper 
est in considerando.”” IV Sent. 49. 1. u. 1. ad 5 (IV. 1001b). For a more 
detailed study on the notion of deiformitas in the doctrine of St. Bonaven- 
ture see J. J. Hartnett, op. cit., 77—95; the deiformity as a medium between 
habitus and act is mentioned on p. 78—9. 

79 “Quia substantiale praemium beatitudinis in Deo consistit, ideo 
actus gloriae principales sunt secundum quos anima convertitur in Deum. 
Et secundum hos actus dotes assignantur, quia secundum hos anima unitur 
Deo tamquam sponsa sponso.”’ IV Sent. 49. 1. u. 5. c. (IV. 1009a). 
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in the case of sanctifying grace.*® The immediate recipients of the divine 
influence are again the three powers of the liberum arbitrium. The 
particular perfections, which these three powers now receive under 
this influence, are the so-called endowments of the glorified soul. They 
correspond to the three theological virtues, so that the parallel between 
glory and grace is complete.*! How the one leads the other to final 
perfection is explained by St. Bonaventure in the following words: 
All the powers, the activity of which is directed through grace towards 
God, will have, through glory, a perfect activity, after the imperfect has 
become void. Hence the rational power, the property of which is now to 
believe by faith, will then see openly; the concupiscible power, the function 
of which is to love, will then love perfectly; the ivascible power, the property 
of which is to reach up and to hold on through hope, will then retain 
possession permanently and securely. Hence we distinguish, in accordance 
with these three acts, the three endowments of vision, love, and com- 


prehension or possession or enjoyment by appropriation, for enjoyment 
embraces these three.®? 


Through the habitus of deiformity and its three special endowments 
the created spirit reaches the final union with God and becomes an 
immediate partaker in His glory. These heavenly gifts reside primarily 
in the three powers of the liberum arbitrium; but since these three 


powers and those in which the natural image consists correspond to 
one another in a rea] sense, the deiformity with its three endowments 
perfects also the image which, in this way, returns to God. St. Bona- 
venture can therefore truly say that “‘the rational spirit, which proceeds 
from the Most Blessed Trinity and is an image of the Trinity, returns 
through memory, intellect, and will, and through the deiformity of 


80 “Unde credo quod tam gratia quam gloria primo est in potentia.” 
IV Sent. 49.1. u. 4.¢. (IV. 1006b). See above, p. 132, note 40. 

81 The correspondence between the three powers of the liberum arbitrium, 
the three theological virtues, and the three endowments is expressed in III 
Sent. 26. 1. 3. c. (III. 562a). — The works of St. Bonaventure do not contain 
any explicit statement about the exact relation between the one deiformity 
and the three endowments. A study of the few texts touching this question 
has led J. J. Hartnett to the conclusion: ‘‘Quare concludimus, et merito, 
gratiam consummatam consistere in triplici dote, quia una eademque 
influentia considerata ut habitus nominatur deiformitas; sed considerata 
ut actus est triplex, scilicet dos visionis, tentionis et fruitionis” (op. cit., 81). 


82 “Omnes vires quae habent per gratiam actum in Deum, habebunt 
per gloriam actus perfectos, evacuatis imperfectis. Unde rationalis, cuius 
est modo credere per fidem, tunc videbit aperte; concupiscibilis, cuius est 
amare, diliget tune perfecte; irascibilis, cuius est erigi et inniti per spem, 
tunc tenebit continue et certe. Unde secundum hos tres actus distinguuntur 
tres dotes, scilicet visio, dilectio, comprehensio sive tentio sive fruitio per 
appropriationem; nam fruitio ista tria complectitur.” IV Sent. 49. 1. u. 5. ¢. 
(IV. roogb). 
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glory by way of a certain intelligible circle into the Most Blessed Tri- 
nity.”’® 

How the divine influence of deiformity perfects the powers of the 
natural image in the state of heavenly glory, is made clear by the Sera- 
phic Doctor in the words of St. Bernard which he frequently quotes: 
“For the intellect God will be the fullness of light, for the will the abund- 
ance of peace, and for the memory the continuation of eternity.”* 
Under this divine influence the rational spirit ‘“becomes conformed to 
God. He sees Him clearly with his reason, loves Him fully with his will, 
and retains Him forever with his memory.” Through this influence God 
is giving Himself as the eternal reward, “‘in order that, in this way, the 
entire soul may live, the entire soul be richly endowed in its three 
powers, the entire soul be conformed to God, be wholly united with 
Him, and wholly rest in Him, finding in Him, as in the sum total of all 
good, peace, light, and eternal sufficiency.’’*5 


Section B 


The Mediate Return of the Corporeal World to God 
and its Share in the Final Glorification 


After following the human soul in its immediate ascent and final 
return to God and the heavenly glory, we must now recall the fact that 
this soul is not a spiritual being on its own, but is joined to a body. As 
a combination of spirit and matter, man is the connecting link between 
the two principal levels of creation and functions as mediator between 
the corporeal world and God. We have already seen that the entire 
material universe is ordained towards man and serves him in every 
respect. It is on the basis of this ordination and service that the visible 
world shares in the general return to God and the final glorification. 


83 “Vita aeterna haec sola est, ut spiritus rationalis, qui manat a bea- 
tissima Trinitate et est imago Trinitatis, per modum cuiusdam circuli 
intelligibilis redeat per memoriam, intelligentiam et voluntatem, per dei- 
formitatem gloriae in beatissimam Trinitatem.’”’ De myst. Trinit. 8. ad 7 
(V. 115b). 

84 “Deus futurus est rationi plenitudo lucis, voluntati multitudo pacis 
et memoriae continuatio aeternitatis.”’ St. Bernard, Im Cant., sermo II. 5 
(ML 183. 826). These words are quoted by St. Bonaventure e. g. in his 
Breviloquium 7.7 (V.289a) and in IV Sent. 49. 1. u. 5. fund. 5 (IV. 1too8b). 

85 “In praemium datur ei deiformitas gloriae, per quam Deo effectus 
conformis, et ratione ipsum videat clare et voluntate diligat plene et memoria 
retineat in aeternum, ut sic anima tota vivat, tota dotetur in tribus animae 
viribus, tota Deo configuretur, tota illi uniatur, tota in illo requiescat, in 
ipso sicut in omni bono inveniens pacem, lucem et sufficientiam sempiter- 
nam.” Brevil. 7.7 (V. 289b). 
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The nature and degree of this mediate participation depend on the 
importance and intimacy of this service. The corporeal being which 
excels, in these respects, all other material things is the human body, 
because it is joined to the soul in a substantial union. To this unique 
relationship corresponds a unique participation which differs from that 
of all other things in this visible world. Our study on the mediate re- 
turn of the material creation is therefore divided into two clearly distinct 
parts which St. Bonaventure himself indicates:** the final glorification 
of the human body, and the renovation of the visible universe. 


§1 
The Participation of the Human Body 
through the Four Endowments 


The function of man in creation, as the connecting link and as 
mediator, rests essentially on the fact that man is composed of a ma- 
terial body and a spiritual soul. The firm union of body and soul in 
man is, therefore, the decisive point upon which the harmony and 
continuity in creation and, also, the general return of all creatures 
depend. It is, in view of this fact, not surprising but rather to be expected, 
that St. Bonaventure stresses this union in a particular way. 


The Seraphic Doctor considers the human soul as a true substance 
and calls it on numerous occasions a hoc aliquid — this something.®7 
Because of this substantiality the soul is capable of existing by itself 
and has its proper spiritual activities. But it would be a wrong inter- 
pretation of St. Bonaventure’s doctrine on the soul and contrary to 
his basic ideas of man to consider this capability of existing separately 
as the principal reason and purpose of the soul’s substantiality, and to 
see in its separation from the body a more perfect and desirable condi- 
tion.** Rather the opposite is the case. The union of the soul with its 
body is the primary and fundamental fact. The ability to enter into a 
substantial union with a body is an essential and characteristic note 


86 “Ultimo disponunt huiusmodi formae ad animam rationalem, per 
quam etiam corpus et natura corporalis efficitur particeps aeternae beati- 
tudinis.”’ II Sent. 1. 2. 1. 2. ad 3 (II. 42b). 

87 See e.g. II Sent. 17.1. 2.c. (I]. 414b) and Brevil. 2.9 (V. 2274). 
That St. Bonaventure understands this expression in the sense of a true 
substance, consisting of matter and form, is clear from II Sent. 3. 1. 2. 3. ¢. 
(II. ro9b—110a), 15.1.1. ad 2 (375b), and 18. 1. 3. fund. 4 (4404). 

88 See on this point particularly the article of I. Brady, ‘‘In Seipsa 
Subsistere: An Examination of St. Bonaventure’s Doctrine on the Sub- 
stantiality of the Soul,” Progress in Philosophy: Philosophical Studies in 
Honor of Rev. Doctoy Charles A. Hart (Milwaukee, Wisc., 1955) 141—8. 
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of the human soul.*® Without this union the soul is a true, but not a 
complete substance. 

The soul possesses a natural inclination towards its own body.* It 
has not only spiritual powers, but also the vegetative and sensitive 
powers by which it is linked to the body and which it is able to use only 
in union with the body. The soul therefore desires to communicate its 
operations to this body.® “‘Although the soul does not depend on the 
body in the sense that it is in need of it for the continuation of its exist- 
ence, it is nevertheless dependent becatse of the inclination of its desire 
which it has towards the body as the form has towards its proper 
matter.”®? The fulfillment of this inclination is so essential for the 
sou] that St. Bonaventure does not consider the soul without its body 
to be a person because it lacks, in this condition, the required complete- 
ness and incommunicability.** 

In order to illustrate the intensity of the soul’s love and desire for 
its own body, St. Bonaventure compares the union between the two 
with the most intimate relations among men, especially with the bond 
of love in marriage;** but the desire of the soul for its body surpasses 
even this.°> The inclination of the soul is, in turn, met by a desire on 
the part of the corporeal nature which likewise longs for the most 


perfect form of the human soul; for in this union the desire of matter 
for higher forms comes to rest.** The inclination thus becomes mutual.%7 
Through this union both soul and body receive their final perfection. 

This essential ordination and inclination of body and soul towards 
each other, so strongly emphasized by St. Bonaventure, shows that he 
considers the union of the two as the state which corresponds to their 


8° See esp. II Sent. 1. 2. 3. 2 (Il. 49—51). 

80 “Anima essentialiter inclinationem habet ad corpus.” In Hexaem. 
.5 (V. 366a). Also Brevil. 7.7 (V.289b), IL Sent. 31. 2.2.c. (IL. 753), 
and III Sent. 16. 2. 1. c. (IIT. 3542). 

*1 “Anima magna inclinatione inclinatur ad corpus et corpori suas 
operationes communicat.” II Sent. 19. 1. 1. ad 6 (II. 461b). 

% “Etsi [anima] non dependeat a corpore tanquam indigens eo ad sui 
conservationem, dependet tamen per appetitus sui inclinationem, quam 
habet ad ipsum, sicut forma ad materiam propriam.” II Sent. 17. 1. 3. ad 4 
(II. 418a). 

93 See III Sent. 5. 2. 3 (III. 135—7). 

%4 See IV Sent. 43. 1. 5. ad 6 (IV. 894a) and 44. 1. 2. 1. ad 4 (912b). 

%5 “Unde notandum, quod magna est dilectio, qua mater diligit filium; 

.. Maior, qua uxor virum, ... Maxima anima ad corpus.’’ Comment. in 

Toan. 15. 13 (no. 20) (VI. 450b). ¥? also II Sent. 31. 2. 2. ad 1 (II. 7534). 
6 See II Sent. 1. 2. 3. 2. c. (II. 50b). 

87 “Appetitus et indigentia ot in utroque, quia constituunt tertium.’ 
IV Sent. 17.1. dub. 3 (IV. 433a). Also Brevil. 7.5 (V.286b) and II a. 
17. 1. 2. ad 6 (II. 415 b—416a). 
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nature. Since the soul is immortal and always possesses this inclination, ®* 
the necessary proportion in creation requires that such a soul be united to 
an incorruptible body.*® According to St. Bonaventure, it would have been 
against the order of divine justice if Adam had died without having 
sinned; for, in the eyes of the Seraphic Doctor, the separation of soul 
and body in death bears the clear and unmistakable mark of a punish- 
ment.!°° God therefore created man in the state of original justice, in 
which the union of soul and body was to be permanent because a special 
influence of God actualized and completed the natural aptitude and 
desire.“ After the sin of Adam, the separation of soul and body in 
death was decreed by God as a punishment attached to the human 
nature and not removed by grace and justification.? 

The soul, after leaving the body and being cleansed from the last 
remnants of sin, ascends into heaven and enjoys eternal happiness. But 
since the soul still possesses the natural and essential inclination towards 
its body, its joy is not complete! and its peace not perfect! as long 
as it is separated from its body. The full restoration of man’s complete 
nature!®® and of his function in creation therefore includes the resurrec- 
tion of the human body as part of the final act in the drama of creation. 


%8 «‘Anima semper appetit uniri corpori.” II Sent.19.2.1.fund.6 (II. 465b). 

* “In solo autem homine anima est immortalis per naturam, sicut 
ostensum fuit supra; et ideo mortalitas in aliis animalibus non ponit aliquam 
improportionem perfectibilis ad suam perfectionem, sicut ponit in homine.” 
II Sent. 30. 1. 1. ad 2 (II. 716b). — “Spiritus enim, qui naturaliter coniungi- 
tur corpori, numquam natus est a corpore separari nisi propter poenam 
peccati. Cum enim sit incorruptibilis secundum naturalem institutionem, 
debet ei aptari corpus incorruptibile, cum non possit ab eo separari absque 
dolore.”’ Ii Sent. 18. 2. 2. ad 5 (II. 4514). 

100 “‘Corporis dissolutio non potest animae purae et innocenti non esse 
poena.” II Sent. 19. 2. 1.c. (II. 465b). See on this point I. Brady, “The 
Relation between Sin and Death according to Mediaeval Theologians,” 
SM 7 (Burlington, Wisc., 1952) 62—6; also op. cit., 148—52. 

101 See II Sent. 19. 3. 1 (II. 468—71). St. Bonaventure summarizes his 
answer to this question by saying: “Et sic patet quod immortalitas, quae 
fuit in statu innocentiae, quantum ad aptitudinem fuit a natura, quantum 
ad complementum fuit a gratia” (470a). In his answer to the 4th objection 
we read: ‘‘Ad continuationem vitae non sufficit appetitus, sicut ad beati- 
ficationem non sufficit appetere beatitudinem, sed necessaria est ulterius 
virtus ad satisfaciendum appetitui” (470b). 

102 Thid. 33. dub. 4 (800a—b). 

103 “‘Nec naturalis appetitus patitur, quod anima sit plene beata, nisi 
restituatur ei corpus, ad quod resumendum habet inclinationem naturaliter 
insertam.” Brevil. 7. 7. (V. 289b). — “Anima non est beata perfecta beati- 
tudine nisi cum corpore. Hoc autem erit in resurrectione generali.”’ Sabb. S., 
sermo 1. 4 (IX. 269b). 

104 ““Perfecta pax non est nisi in reunione corporis et animae; et hoc 
certum est. Si enim anima essentialiter inclinationem habet ad corpus, 
nunquam anima plene quietatur, nisi sibi corpus reddatur.” In Hexaem. 
7.5 (V. 366a); see also 8. 13 (3714). 

105 See Brevil. 7. 5 (V. 286b). 
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The right order and proportion, which St. Bonaventure so frequently 
mentions in his argumentations, now requires that the body be restored 
to the soul in such a form that it corresponds to the glorified state of 
the soul. In order to be in so complete a harmony and to serve as a 
perfect instrument of the soul in every activity, the body must likewise 
be glorified and therefore receives four special endowments. In his 
Breviloquium, St. Bonaventure presents these endowments in close 
relationship to the three endowments of the soul.?°* Because the soul 
is clarified by the vision of the Eternal Light, its body must possess the 
extreme clarity of light. Since the soul is completely spiritualized by the 
love for the Highest Spirit, it must have in its body the corresponding 
subtility. Because the possession of eternity has made the soul incapable 
of suffering, the body must likewise enjoy the gift of complete impassi- 
bility from within and without. In order to be able to follow the soul in 
its ascent to God and to serve in all its activities, the body must finally 
possess the highest agility.1°’ The glory of the soul thus flows over into 
the body’* which is now perfectly conformed and subjected to the 
soul, shares in its happiness, and is ready to take its permanent place 
in the heavenly home. 


§2 


The Participation of the Visible Universe 
through Renovation and Final Rest 


In the same way as the human body receives the final glorification 
because of its union with the human soul, so do the other corporeal 
creatures reach the ultimate end because of their ordination towards 
man. It is significant and characteristic of St. Bonaventure that he 
begins his explanation of the final events in the visible world at the end 
of time with the explicit statement that man “‘is placed in the middle 


106 St. Bonaventure calls the glorification of the body the praemium 
consubstantiale. See Brevil. 7.7 (V. 288b—28ga). 


107 See Brevil. 7. 7 (V. 289b—290a). The number of these endowments 
is discussed also in the Commentary on the Sentences where St. Bonaventure 
lists four reasons. He himself favors the last solution according to which 
the four endowments are given in order to counteract the four principal 
weaknesses of the body. These weaknesses, in turn, are traced back to the 
four elements of which the body consists. See IV Sent. 49. 2. 1. 2. 1. c. (IV. 
1015 b—1016b). 


108 ‘“‘Beatum denique per quamdam redundantiam est corpus humanum, 
in quod gaudium gloriae vedundat per coniunctionem sui ad animam bea- 


tam.” III Sent. 28. u. 4. c. (III. 629a). See also IV Sent. 49. 1. u. 3. c. (IV. 
1005b) and Brevil. 7. 7 (V. 2904). 


25 Franciscan Studies 1961 
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between God and these inferior things.”’!°® The corporeal world is like 
a house in which man dwells. The perfect order and harmony in creation, 
which manifests the wisdom of the Creator, requires that the house 
correspond to the actual condition of its inhabitants, and thus man 
becomes the controlling and decisive factor for the rest of creation. As 
long as man remained in the state of original justice, the visible world 
had to be in a good and calm condition. When man sinned, this world 
had to deteriorate also. Together with man, the visible universe will 
have to be purified, renewed, and brought to final rest.1!° 

The transformation of the visible world at the end of time will be 
accomplished by fire, the most terrifying and powerful of the elements. 
It will punish the wicked, cleanse the just, and change the face of the 
earth." The animals, plants, and other fleeting things (esse decurrens) 
will be consumed and dissolved by the fire, for they belong only to the 
transitory world in which they exist for the praise of God and for the 
perfection of the universe.“* They are ordained towards man during 
the time of his earthly pilgrimage. Their function ends when man 
reaches his eternal destiny and the number of the elect is complete." 
But although the animals and plants will cease to exist in their own 
nature after the end of the present world, they will still have some share 
in the final glorification. They are, as St. Bonaventure explains, “saved 


in their principles and somehow in likeness, namely in man who has 
a likeness to every kind of creature. Hence in man’s renovation and 
glorification we can speak of the renovation of all and, in some way, of 
the reward of all.’ Since the human body is composed of all four 


109 “Deus secundum sapientiam suam ordinatissimam cunctum mun- 
dum istum sensibilem et maiorem fecit propter mundum minorem, videlicet 
hominem, qui inter Deum et res istas inferiores in medio collocatus est.” 
Brevil. 7. 4 (V. 284b). 

10 “Ut omnia sibi invicem congruant, et habitatio cum habitatore 
habeat harmoniam, homine bene instituto, debuit mundus iste in bono et 
quieto statu institui; homine labente, debuit etiam mundus iste deteriorari; 
homine perturbato, debuit perturbari; homine expurgato, debuit expurgari; 
homine innovato, debuit innovari; et homine consummato, debuit quietari.”’ 
Ibid. (285 a). 

11 [bid. 

112 See IV Sent. 48.2. 4.c. (LV. 994b). For the distinction of esse de- 
currens and esse permanens see II Sent. 19. 1. 2. c. (II. 463 a). 

113 ‘“‘Postremo, quoniam mundus iste debet consummari, homine con- 
summato; et tunc est homo consummatus, quando in gloria completus erit 
numerus electorum, ad quem quidem statum omnia tendunt sicut ad finem 
ultimum et completum.”’ Brevil. 7. 4 (V. 285b). 

114 “‘Vegetabilia vero et sensibilia ... necesse est in propria natura 
consumi, ita tamen, quod salvantur in principiis et quodam modo in simili, 
videlicet in homine, qui similitudinem habet cum omni genere creaturae; 
et ideo in ipsius innovatione et glorificatione possunt dici omnia innovari 
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elements" and is, in its perfect mixture or complexity, similar also to 
the heavenly bodies,™® the entire corporeal world is thus represented 
in the glorified body of man and so participates in the final glorification. 

But in addition to this, St. Bonaventure also speaks of a more real 
participation on the part of the heavenly bodies and the earthly ele- 
ments, which together constitute the basic structure of the created 
world (esse permanens). The elements will be refined and renewed by 
the transforming fire. After this, they will no longer act upon one another, 
nor will they unite with one another to form other bodies ;"!7 for all this 
activity of the elements is ordained towards the most noble form, 
namely, to the rational soul. And since human souls will then have 
reached their final number and state, there will have to be an end also 
to that which precedes and leads up to them.™!® For the same reason, 
the heavenly bodies will then no longer move;"® rest and fullness of 
light is considered to be their final reward.!° 

We thus see how the entire corporeal world reaches its ultimate end 
and shares in the final glorification through the mediation of man, 
whose spiritual soul alone is capable of an immediate participation in 
the glory of God, and whose power of free decision enables him to gain 
true merits and to obtain this glory as a real reward. The material 
world takes part in the final glorification and receives its reward only 
according to the degree in which it is related to man: the human body 
is glorified because it is most intimately united to the soul and therefore 
partakes in its meritorious deeds; the rest of the visible creation particip- 
ates, although in a more remote way, on account of the service it renders 
to man.!21 

When St. Bonaventure explains how all creatures are rewarded 
according to their nature and their place in the order of creation, he 
et quodam modo praemiari.”’ Ibid. (285 b—286a). The translation is accord- 
ing to E.E. Nemmers, Breviloguium by St. Bonaventure (St. Louis, Mo., 
1946) 229—30. 

115 See II Sent. 17. 2. 1. c. (II. 419 b— 4204). 

116 [bid. 17. 2. 2. ad 4 (423b). 

117 See IV Sent. 48. 2. 3. c. (IV. 993b). 

118 “Cum enim omnia ista ordinentur ad formam nobilissimam, quae 
quidem est anima rationalis; posito statu in animabus, necesse est, statum 
et complementum poni in ceteris praecedentibus.”” Brevil. 7. 4 (V.285b). 

119 TV Sent. 48. 2. 2.c. (IV. 991 b—992a). See also II Sent. 18.2.1. ad 
6 (II. 447b). : 

120 See Brevil. 7. 4 (V. 285b). 

121 “‘Respondeo: Dicendum quod tripliciter est aliquid remunerabile: 
primo modo, quod est aptum natum mereri, et hoc est liberum arbitrium; 
alio modo, quod est ipsi merenti coniunctum, ut corpus humanum; tertio 


modo, quod est ad ipsum ordinatum sicut ad obsequium.” IV Sent. 48. 2. 1.c- 
(IV. g9g90a—b). 


25° 
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also points out that it is ultimately man who is rewarded in them.! 
This is true not only with regard to his own body but also with regard 
to the visible creation around him; for, as St. Bonaventure says, “the 
Lord will, in his love for man, make the entire world more beautiful.’’!2% 
Here we see again how much the Seraphic Doctor considers man as the 
all-important figure in the general return of the visible world to God. 
Through the mediation of man, the lowest forms of creation are joined 
to God, their first beginning and final end, like links in a chain. The 
decisive link in this chain is man — and that, more particularly, in 
virtue of his soul which possesses an essential relationship both to the 
visible world below and to the Triune God above. St. Bonaventure 
expresses this fact when he defines the human soul as a forma beatifi- 
cabilis.** As a substantial form, the soul is linked to its body and, 
through it, to the corporeal world; as a creature that is capable of a 
direct communication with God and of an eternal beatitude, this same 
soul is directed upward and is, with its spiritual powers, ready to ascend 
to God. Man is thus the focal point in the order of creation. His redemp- 
tion and beatification restore and perfect this order and bring it to 
a final completion. 


CONCLUSION 


With the return of all creatures to God the great drama of creation 
is concluded and St. Bonaventure’s picture of man in this drama also 
completed. In accordance with the twofold purpose that sets in motion 
and controls the great circular movement of all creatures from God 
and back to God, we have seen man first in his intermediate position 
between spirit and matter as the most perfect manifestation of God’s 
power, wisdom, and goodness. We then saw him also in his function 
as the decisive mediator in the general return of creation to God and its 
participation in the final beatitude. Although man is not the highest 
creature with regard to the dignity of nature, St. Bonaventure definitely 


122 “Secundum hoc praemiatur homo aliquando in se ipso, aliquando in 
corpore, aliquando ex eis quae sibi sunt wuiilia.” Ibid. 

183 “‘Unde dico, quod corpora supercaelestia praemiari, non est aliud 
quam hominem praemiari in illis, quia Dominus totum mundum hominis 
amore faciet pulcriorem.” Ibid. 

124 “‘Non tantum spiritum angelicum et separatum fecit beatificabilem, 
sed etiam spiritum coniunctum, scilicet humanum. Est igitur anima ratio- 
nalis forma beatificabilis.’”’ Brevil. 2. 9 (V. 226b—227A). 
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places him in the center of the entire creation as the creature to which 
all others are in some way related, and to which God has shown his 
greatest love. 

The elements which St. Bonaventure uses in the composition of 
this picture of man are derived from various sources. Holy Scripture 
itself is quoted in a number of brief passages. More explicit statements 
about a threefold order in creation are found in some of the Greek 
Fathers, whose thoughts reached St. Bonaventure particularly through 
St. John Damascene. The idea of a direct contact between the human 
mind and God derives from the writings of St. Augustine. The principle 
about a necessary intermediate member, which St. Bonaventure uses 
in order to prove the necessity of man’s function as a connecting link 
both in the order of creation and in the general return, contains some 
basic Neoplatonic ideas which were transmitted to the Middle Ages 
largely by Denis the Areopagite and have their roots in Plato and the 
Pythagoreans. The name of Aristotle is also mentioned, but his ideas 
are applied somewhat externally and do not constitute the real basis 
for St. Bonaventure’s doctrine on man in creation. 

The Seraphic Doctor has combined all these various elements in 
one great synthesis, in which we see man as an essential and central 
figure. The notion that controls both the position and the function of 
man is that of order. Since these two aspects of man in creation are so 
intimately connected with the two principal kinds of order, this fund- 
amental notion in the doctrine of St. Bonaventure has played a very 
important part in our study. The harmony and correspondence which 
we have found everywhere is closely connected with this order; for a 
creation which is to reflect its Creator in the best possible way, cannot 
be without true and perfect order. 

This great synthesis, which St. Bonaventure likes to compare to a 
circular movement, includes both the natural and the supernatural 
order. The return of all visible creatures to God is accomplished through 
the mediation of man; but man has, by nature, only the capacity for 
such a return. For its actual realization, man needs supernatural grace 
which elevates him and enables him to reach the final union with God 
and to participate in the eternal beatitude. In order that the great 
circle of creation be closed and completed, a supernatural elevation is 
therefore required, and likewise the work of redemption through which 
the gift of grace is restored to man. This does not mean a denial of the 
supernatural and gratuitous character of grace and redemption; it 
only shows that both the natural and the supernatural realm are parts 
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of the one divine plan, which the Seraphic Doctor has been able to 
present in such a unified and harmonious synthesis. 

In stressing man’s intermediate position, which essentially depends 
on the union of soul and body, St. Bonaventure also manifests a very 
positive attitude towards the material world. He considers the union 
of the soul with a body as a true perfection and as an essential part of 
the order in creation. He does not deny that a purely spiritual being, 
such as an angel, is in itself of a higher dignity; but he strongly empha- 
sizes that, in view of the particular role of man in creation, this union 
with a material body is also a high nobility which places man, in some 
respects, above the angels. Since man stands in the middle of creation 
and is ordained towards God as well as towards the material world 
below, he reads not only in the book of the Eternal Ideas in God, but 
also in the book of the visible creation. Here again appears the very 
positive attitude towards the things in nature. They are not to be 
despised, but are to be used as stepping-stones on the way to God. 

In this respect St. Bonaventure differs from Denis the Areopagite, 
the Father of Mystical Theology. Denis’ first concern was to exclude 
all created things from the mind as soon as possible, and he was there- 
fore anxious to transcend this visible world. St. Bonaventure makes 
another approach, which is best represented in his Itinerarium. He 
considers the material world as providing the first important steps in 
man’s ascent to God, and only after he has made full use of their ser- 
vice does he leave them behind and let the soul ascend higher. Although 
St. Bonaventure stresses the positive value of this visible creation, he 
is not in danger of losing himself in it. He knows that man stands in the 
middle, and that the things below him are not an end in themselves, 
but only reflections of the Creator and signs on the road to Him, the 
ultimate end of all creatures. To recognize this intermediate position 
and to realize it in life, will ever be the fundamental task of man; in 
this respect, the doctrine of St. Bonaventure on man in creation repre- 
sents true Christian wisdom and will always remain timely and effective. 


ALEXANDER SCHAEFER, O,F.M. 
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MATTHEW OF AQUASPARTA’S 
COGNITION THEORY 


PART III 
OBJECTS OF INTELLECTION* 


CHAPTER VI 
OBJECT OF THE INTELLECT 


Part II of this study has presented the ideogenetic theories of 
Matthew of Aquasparta, Bonaventure, Henry of Ghent and John Duns 
Scotus, showing a development of doctrine on the question of how the 
intellect knows. The next part will concern itself with the objects of 
intellection as taught by these same four Scholastics. The first chapter 
will discuss the object of the intellect in general; the second, knowledge 
of singulars; the third chapter, the soul’s knowledge of itself with a 
final chapter on the nature of universal knowledge. 


Matthew of Aquasparta 


The present chapter on the object of the human intellect concerns 
itself with the proper end of man’s cognitive activity. Such a doctrine 
is obviously related to the respective authors’ entire theory of ideo- 
genesis. For example, Matthew teaches that the intellect forms a species 
from material furnished by the object and this intellectual activity is 
perfected by a special divine illumination. He emphasizes the activity 
of the intellect, yet admits that the external object is an instrumental 
cause of cognition. From this ideogenetic theory Matthew derives the 
thesis that the essence of a being is the object of the mind. As further 
corollary to his stress on the activity of the intellect, Matthew also 
maintains the possibility of a cognition of nonexistents, if this term is 
understood as “that which does not exist in some way.” 


Object of the Intellect: guod quid est 


Matthew quotes with approval a passage in Aristotle which specifies 
that the object of the intellect is quod quid est.1 In Matthew’s own for- 


* See Franciscan Studies 20 (1960), pp. 161 and 21 (1961) pp. 
1 De cognitione, Q.1, p. 209. Here Matthew quotes from Aristotle, De 
anima III, 26. 
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mula, the object of the human mind is “the quiddity of the thing con- 
ceived by the inteilect and related to the eternal exemplar.’? 

According to Matthew, the proper object of the intellect is the 
essence of the object; he does not say, however, that the concept of this 
essence must be abstracted from sensible things, since the intellect is 
able to grasp the essence of any created object and this without neces- 
sarily having recourse to an abstractive process. The mind, for example, 
can know itself by a kind of intuition without need of any abstraction 
from the phantasm. In addition, the intellect, as already indicated, has 
certain innate ideas and impressed species. In the light of his ideogenesis, 
then, Matthew simply describes the object of the intellect as the essence 
of the thing. This does not mean, however, that the mind comes into 
direct contact with this essence; rather, the quiddity of the object is 
apprehended by the possible intellect through a species. Such an inter- 
pretation follows from Matthew’s theory that the possible intellect turns 
itself towards a species which is brought forth from the phantasm, not 
impressed by the external object. Finally, the quiddity of an object can 
be understood fully and perfectly only in relation to its eternal exemplar; 
here Matthew returns to his thesis of special illumination required for 
perfect knowledge of the truth. 

With regard to its proper object, the quiddity of the thing conceived 
by the mind and related to its eternal exemplar, the human intellect is 
always true, i.e. the concept is always true. Only the “composed in- 
tellect”” which judges the relationship of concepts can be false.* In other 
words, the intellect acting in conformity with its nature is always true 
on the level of simple apprehension; in fact this knowledge of truth is 
the proper operation of the intellect. But, as has been explained, per- 
fect knowledge of truth involves illumination. Consequently, Matthew 
sums up his position by saying that truth has its origins in things, its 
formal cause in the intellect and its perfect exemplar in the divine 
ideas.5 When all three factors are present, the intellect always achieves 
the proper termination of its activity and thus comes to know truth. 
Thus, man’s knowledge of the essence of an object is necessary and 
immutable, because it is based on a comparison with the eternal exem- 

2 De cognitione, Q.1, p. 215. Sed est quidditas ipsa concepta ab in- 
tellectu nostro, relata tamen ad artem sive exemplar aeternum, in quantum, 
tangens mentem nostram, se habet in ratione moventis. 

3 De providentia, Q. III, pp. 300—301. Matthew does admit that the 
intellect, like the senses, can be false accidentally, for example in deter- 
mining whether a definition should include one attribute or another. 


* De gratia, Q. IV, p. 104 
5 De cognitione, Q. I, p. 214. 
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plar.* From this discussion of truth in relation to the intellect it becomes 
apparent how Matthew’s theory on the quiddity of the thing as the 
object of the intellect grows out of and completes his ideogenesis, 
uniting the subject, the object and special illumination. 

According to Bettoni, Matthew holds that God is the proper object 
of the human intellect. In substantiation of his view, Bettoni points out 
that according to Matthew the human mind, as an image of God, is 
ordained to know Him; God co-operates with man’s cognitive activity, 
then, as an objectum motivum. In his illumination theory Matthew thus 
hints at the thesis that God is the primum cognitum of the human in- 
tellect, though he never specifically states this answer to the question 
of what is the proper object of the mind. As additional proof of his 
interpretation, Bettoni claims that such a thesis follows from Matthew’s 
doctrinal dependence on Bonaventure,’ since both philosophers speak 
of an innate idea by means of which man comes to a general knowledge 
of God. 

By way of evaluation of Bettoni’s theory, it might be said that 
Matthew clearly states, in the reference cited by Bettoni, that God is 
the objectum motivum of the mind, not the objectum quietans. As an 
example, Matthew shows how the sun is not the object of vision but 
only the medium by which man sees; likewise, the light of special illu- 
mination enables man to see but it is not the object of cognition. There- 
fore, God motivates the intellect but is not its object. 

Matthew does declare that in this life man cannot know God directly, 
even though the mind was made for such contemplation of the divinity. 
He attributes this deficiency in man’s intellectual powers to the weaken- 
ing effects of original sin. ® 

In this formulation, Matthew seems close to the position of Scotus 
who also claims that God is the object of the intellect in terms of per- 
fection not in terms of origin or adequation nor in this present life. 
Matthew and Scotus thus agree in explaining that the intellect does not 
attain its proper object, because of original sin or because of the harmony 
of man’s powers while body and soul are united. In other words, both 
Matthew and Scotus maintain that the intellect im se is capable of 
seeing God, a capacity, however, which is limited in this life. For Scotus 


® A. Pegis, “Matthew of Aquasparta and the Cognition of Non-being,” 
Scholastica vatione historico-critica instauranda (Rome: Antoniam, 1951), 
p. 469. 
7 E. Bettoni, ‘‘Rapporti dottrinali fra Matteo d’Aquasparta e Giovanni 
Duns Scoto,”’ Studi Francescani, XV (1943), pp. 116—17. 

8 Ibid., p. 120. 
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the proper object of the human intellect is being as being; for Matthew 
the proper object is the quiddity of the thing, but in this life man’s 
powers are limited to apprehending created essences. Matthew’s limi- 
tation does not mean, however, that the intellect has no capacity to 
know God, any more than Scotus’ thesis restricts the mind to a knowledge 
of sensible quiddities, even though present circumstances may so Cir- 
cumscribe the object of intellection. 

In fact, both Matthew and Scotus object to the thesis that the object 
of man’s intellect must be proportionate to the limits of his present state. 
Although the divine being is never proportionate to any finite intellect, 
still the human mind and the being of God are commensurate in a 
“proportion of order;’’® the human mind, in other words, is “ordered” 
towards a knowledge of God. As Scotus points out, proportionality 
even requires a certain dissimilarity, if beings are to be ordered to each 
other.!° Thus an inferior being can be ordered to a superior one and this 
ordering is proportional. 


Cognition of Non-being 
According to Matthew, then, the object of the human intellect is the 
quiddity of the object, conceived by the intellect in the light of the 
divine ideas. The question which naturally arises is the relation of this 


concept to the actual existence of the object — a problem which Matthew 
treats in detail in the first question of his De cognitione. 

In the initial paragraph of his “response” to this question, Matthew 
dismisses the signification of terms as a problem belonging to logic and 
extraneous to his discussion. Whether a word signifies existing things 
or nonexisting things, whether it is a sign of things or of concepts — 
these, Matthew remarks, are difficult problems which he cannot attempt 
to answer in the present question. 

At the outset, Matthew distinguishes between the cognition of non- 
being considered from the standpoint of the object itself or from the 
standpoint of the knowing intellect. 

Beginning with the first of these, he further distinguishes between 
two kinds of objective non-being. The first type of non-being is that 
which is simply nonexisting in such a way that it has no claim at all on 
being; it does not exist in itself, nor in a cause, neither in act or in 
potency. Such a non-being, which lacks all possibility of ever existing, 
cannot be the object of the intellect. On the other hand, that type of 


® Ibid., pp. 118—109. 
10 [ Op. Ox., 3, 3, 4; TX: go. III: 74. 
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being which is nonexistent in some way can be the object of cognition. 
For example, such a non-being may not exist in itself but it does exist 
in a cause; it may be nonexistent in act but it exists potentially.“ To 
prove that this latter type of non-being can be the object of the intellect, 
Matthew appeals to prophecy, to determination of future events and 
to remembrance of the past. 

In the first place, Scripture witnesses to the gift of prophecy and 
pre-knowledge of future events. Granted that an object which will exist 
in the future is presently nonexisting, it follows that a prophet must be 
able to know non-being, if he is to foretell future events. 

A second proof, very similar to the first, is found in man’s ability to 
make decisions. Now man cannot exercise his will unless he first knows 
the issues involved. In other words, a man must first grasp alternative 
courses of action which do not actually exist, before he can make a free 
decision concerning them. Knowledge of that which is nonexisting, 
precedes the actuality of decision. Matthew quotes here a dictum of 
Augustine that the mind can have a concept which is not followed by 
any action, but it is impossible to act without some kind of a concept 
preceding the activity. In this way, Matthew proves that man can know 
beings which are not actually existing, since such pre-knowledge is 
necessary for any act of volition. 

Remembrance of the past is further evidence for a cognition of non- 
being. Since knowledge of the past is absolutely necessary for any 
science, one must admit a cognition of something which is no longer 
existing.!2 Again quoting from Augustine, Matthew bases the truth of 
future events on their causes, evidence of the present on the actual 
existence of the object, the validity of the past on the continued exi- 
stence of the object in the memory of the knower.'* Now the first and 
third examples cited here, involve a knowledge of something which is 


11 De cognitione, Q. 1, pp. 209g—10. Ex parte non-entis distinguo quod 
non-ens duobus modis potest accipi: scilicet non-ens simpliciter, hoc est 
nullo modo ens, nec in se nec in causa, nec in potentia nec in actu, quod non 
fuit nec erit, nec est nec possibile est esse; et tunc dico simpliciter quod 
non-ens nullo modo potest esse obiectum intellectus. Nam, ut dicit Avi- 
cenna, primum quod occurrit intellectui, et primum quod est ab intellectu 
apprehensibile, est ens; ideo sicut ‘nihil’ non-est, intelligibile, ita non-ens. 
Alio modo potest intelligi non-ens, non ‘non-ens’ simpliciter, sed non ens 
aliquo modo, utpote non ens actu, ens tamen potentia; non ens in se, ens 
tamen in sua causa efficiente vel exemplari. Et sic dico quod non-ens potest 
esse obiectum intellectus et est intelligibile. 

12 De cognitione, Q. 1, p. 210—II. 

13M. Grabmann, Die Philosophische und Theologische Erkenntnislehre 
des Kardinals Matthaeus von Aquasparta (Vienna: Verlag von Mayer, 1906), 
P- 44- 
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not existing in the present, though such a non-being did exist in the 
past or will exist in the future. 


As final proof for cognition of non-being, Matthew appeals to his 
own theory of abstraction. According to his ideogenetic theory the 
agent intellect abstracts the universal from the particular, the intelligible 
species from the sensible species, the quiddities of the object from the 
phantasm. Now in each of these abstractions the intellect is indifferent 
to the existence or nonexistence of the object. 


Having presented all these examples of man’s ability to know that 
which is presently nonexisting, Matthew concludes that non-being, 
described as that which does not exist in some particular way, can be 
the object of the intellect. 


In a second section of his response, Matthew explains cognition of 
non-being from the standpoint of the knowing intellect. Again he sub- 
divides his answer into a consideration of what he calls the simple, 
absolute intellect versus the concrete, composed intellect. 


The composed intellect understands objects under particular aspects, 
i.e. as present at a certain time or place; obviously such cognition re- 
quires the existence of the object. The composed intellect, for instance, 
knows the present as present, the past as past and the future as future; 
now these time factors must be based on the actual existence of the 
object, if the intellect is to be true. Since past and future refer to the 
present, the composed intellect is always relating the object to its 
actual existence.15 Consequently, if the composed intellect makes a 
judgment about time or place, it must be able to verify this judgment 
in reality. 

On the other hand, the simple, pure and absolute intellect, which 
enables the mind to know the essence of the object, does not require 
the existence of that object. In support of this thesis, Matthew appeals 
to the quiddity of the thing known, to the role of the intellect in cognition 
and to the place of the intelligible species in the cognitive process. 


14 De cognitione, Q. 1, p. 211. Quarto (apparet) ex intellectus virtute et 
operatione. Intellectus enim sua virtute activa, suo lumine agentis potest 
abstrahere universalia a particularibus, species intelligibiles a sensibilibus, 
quidditates a rebus actualiter exsistentibus. Certum est autem quod tam 
universalia quam species intelligibiles, quam rerum quidditates nullam 
concernunt rem actu exsistentem, immo indifferenter se habent ad exsistens 
et non exsistens; nec locum concernunt aut tempus, et ideo ad intelligendum 
huiusmodi exsistentia rei vel non-exsistentia nihil facit. Et ideo, sicut potest 
intellectus intelligere rei quidditatem per speciem intelligibilem re exsistente, 
ita potest et re non exsistente. 


15 De cognitione, Q. 1, p. 211. 
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Matthew begins his arguments by quoting the opinion of Avicenna, 
who taught that in all creatures, essence is really distinct from existence. 
Therefore the quiddity of the object can be known by the intellect 
without any reference to the existence or nonexistence of the being 
itself. For example, Matthew claims that the essential definition of man 
as a “rational animal” does not depend on the existence of any man. 
In fact, it is impossible to predicate this definition of any one individual 
and to say “‘man is a rational animal.” The truth of a definition, then, 
is not based on the existence of any object but on the quiddity of the 
object defined. 

The intelligible species is likewise indifferent to the existence of the 
object which it represents. Like a piece of sculpture, a species simply 
represents the object without reference to its existence or nonexistence. 
If a statue of Hercules only represents Hercules as existing, then it is 
not a true representation when he is dead. In the same way, the purpose 
of a species is to recall simply the object which it represents, without 
considering its existence or nonexistence.!® 

A third proof that the intellect can understand non-being is found 
in the intellectual process itself, since the mind has the power to appre- 
hend the essence of a being abstracting from any spatial-temporal 
considerations. Through this abstractive process, the intellect arrives at 
a concept which has no existential reference whatsoever. Consequently, 
the mind should experience no difficulty in understanding an object 
which is not actually existing. As further evidence that the intellect does 
not depend on the existence of the object, Matthew cites man’s ability 
to separate mentally those objects which are joined in reality or to unite 
in thought objects which are really separate. In either case, the intellect 
knows the object in a way distinct from the actual existence of the 
being.?? 

Such are Matthew’s three arguments proving that the mind can know 
nonexistent being. Noteworthy is Matthew’s apparent acceptance of the 
Avicennian distinction of essence and existence, a distinction which 


16 De cognitione, Q. I, pp. 212—1 

17 De cognitione, Q. I, p. 213. Ex parte intellectus, quoniam, ut dictum 
est, intellectus habet vim quamdam abstractivam; et ideo habet quamdam, 
ut dictum est, operationem absolutam, quae non concernit rem esse vel non 
esse, sed apprehendit rem tantum vel quidditatem rei; sicut intelligit homi- 
nem: non hunc vel illum, hic vel ibi, heri vel hodie, sed hominem tantum. 
Unde sicut intelligit hominem homine exsistente, ita quod homo exsistens 
non est obiectum eius, quia ab illo abstrahit, ita intelligit homine non ex- 
sistente. Nec est maior difficultas hic quam ibi, ut videtur; et per istam 
eamdem vim dividit coniuncta et coniungit separata, quae tamen non sunt 
incompossibilia. 
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permits the mind to grasp the quiddity of the thing without reference 
to its existence. If the absolute intellect is able to form a species repre- 
senting the quiddity of the thing and abstracting from any existential 
reference, then the intellect can know non-being. 


In addition to these three philosophical arguments Matthew also 
appeals to “theology.’’ According to his way of thinking, these philo- 
sophical arguments are inadequate, since they could be used to prove 
that the intellect knows only nonexistent objects. In other words, these 
very proofs for the intellect’s capacity to know non-being, might open 
the door to complete skepticism and thus undermine the whole in- 
tellectual process. To avoid this, Matthew takes refuge in the principles 
of theology, explaining that when man understands the quiddity of any 
object, he knows a necessary and immutable truth. As has been explained, 
this knowledge is guaranteed by illumination, i.e. by comparing the 
essence of the object to its divine exemplar.1® 


Here Matthew joins his theory on the intelligibility of non-being to 
his illumination theory. Since his philosophical proof that the mind can 
know non-being could prove an excuse for universal skepticism, Matthew 
appeals to illumination to safeguard the reality of the cognitive process. 
It is interesting to note that Matthew here speaks of illumination as a 
theological principle. 

Matthew’s whole thesis on the intellection of non-being seems to 
follow from his general theory of ideogenesis. As Bonafede points out, 
since the object is not the total cause of cognition, it does not impress 
any species on the powers, nor does the agent intellect form the intelli- 
gible species from the object.?® On the basis of these ideogenetic theories, 
the actual presence or existence of the object is no longer absolutely 
required for cognition. 


In critique of Matthew’s theory, Gilson calls this appeal to the 
“theology” of illumination in indication that this special divine en- 
lightenment leads to skepticism from which it can be rescued only by 
a type of fideism.?° In other words, illumination, as a theological prin- 
ciple, implies that man’s natural cognitive powers are open to universal 
doubt. But it might be asked whether Matthew’s classification of illu- 
mination as a theological principle implies all that Gilson thinks. Cer- 


18 De cognitione, Q. 1, pp. 213—14. 

19 G. Bonafede, ‘‘La conoscenza del singolare nella scuola Francescana 
del secolo XIII,” Collectanea Franciscana, XXII (1952), p. 34. 

20 E. Gilson, “‘Sur quelques difficultés de l’illumination augustinienne,” 
Revue néoscolastique de philosophie, XXXVI (1934), pp. 330—31. 
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tainly, the whole notion of a division or separation of philosophy and 
theology would seem foreign to this faithful disciple of Bonaventure. 

Of more importance for this study, is the fact that Pegis credits 
Matthew with one of the oldest formulations of this question on the 
cognition of nonexistents.21 Perhaps this pioneering element explains 
certain omissions in Matthew’s treatment of the problem. For example, 
he fails to give any detailed exposition on how the nonexistent object 
can furnish the matter of the concept. Granted that the intellect can 
abstract from the existence of the object, still the problem remains as 
to how non-being gives rise to a proper species, since, as Matthew him- 
self says, the object co-operates as an instrumental cause in the genesis 
of the concept. Though Matthew does fail to give a complete ideogenesis 
of non-being, still he makes an important contribution in proving that 
knowledge of a nonexisting object is not contrary to the nature of the 
intellect. 


St. Bonaventure 


Bonaventure’s theory on the object of the intellect follows the same 
general pattern as that of Matthew of Aquasparta. Both philosophers 
hold that knowledge of corporeal things is received through the senses; 
however, the soul’s knowledge of itself, of God, or of other spiritual 


substances does not depend on the phantasm.” In these instances, the 
soul knows the object through its own essence and not by means of a 
similitude. The soul, for example, has an innate knowledge of love and 
fear, which are affections of the soul itself.2* Following from this doc- 
trine that the soul knows without recourse to the phantasm, Bonaven- 
ture declares that the primum ens is the supreme object of the intellect.4 

This thesis that God is the object of the intellect implies that all 
created things are known in God, i.e. knowledge of the truth of all 
beings requires the light of special illumination. Thus the possible 
intellect has the capacity to know all things but the agent intellect in 
itself lacks sufficient light to make this knowledge practical.?5 Since 
perfect knowledge requires illumination, Bonaventure can say that God 
is the object of the human intellect, because He is the supreme reason 
of all knowledge, as well as the Creator of all being. 
8 A. Pegis, op. cit., p. 463. 

22 II Sent., 39, 1, 2; IL: go4b. 

23 IIT Sent., 39, 1, 2; IL: go04a. 

24 E. Bettoni, ‘‘Puncti di contatto fra la dottrina bonaventuriana dell’ 
iliuminazione e la dottrina scotista dell’ univocita,’’ Scholastica ratione 


historico-critica instauranda (Rome: Antonianum, 1951), Pp. 529. 
25 De scientia Christi, TV, concl.; V: 23b. 
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Bonaventure agrees here with the Aristotelian principle that the 
mind is able to know all things; but for the Seraphic Doctor this ‘‘all”’ 
refers primarily to knowledge of God. Granted that the intellect cannot 
comprehend God, still it is capable of apprehending Him.?* To explain 
this apprehension, Bonaventure says that being is “that which is first 
understood.” Now this concept of being is really an innate principle, 
not an idea abstracted from created reality. Consequently, this first 
notion of the intellect which is both necessary and true, already presents 
the mind with a concept of Absolute Being.?? In this way, Bonaventure 
concludes that being is the first concept of the mind; furthermoore this 
idea of being is an innate, general notion of God; finally, all other ob- 
jects are known by means of an illumination from the divine ideas. God 
becomes, then, the supreme object and complete reason of all intellection. 

Man’s knowledge of God, however, is not a direct intuition; what 
the intellect knows in itself and in all other beings, is the effect of God’s 
loving, creative action.”® In this life, then, man knows God only indirect- 
ly, yet God remains the supreme object of all cognition. On the basis 
of this thesis, Bonaventure explains his epistemology and metaphysics 
by a triple doctrine of emanation, exemplarism and reduction. 

In contrast to Matthew’s theory on the object of the intellect, Bona- 
venture’s doctrine seems to place more emphasis on the need for special 
illumination. Both philosophers agree, however, in requiring a compari- 
son with the divine exemplary ideas to establish the truth of cognition. 
Both maintain that this divine light is not the object known but only 
a means of coming to true cognition. For Bonaventure, however, this 
indirect contuition of God, this innate idea of the Supreme Being, is the 
proper object of the intellect, while Matthew, in a more realistic fashion, 
says that a being conceived by the mind and related to the divine exem- 
plar is the object of man’s cognition. 

The Bonaventurian thesis that God is the object of the intellect is 
vigorously refuted by John Duns Scotus, who attributes this doctrine 
to Henry of Ghent making no mention of Bonaventure in his critique. 
Such a silence on the part of Scotus may serve to underline the points 
of agreement between these two Franciscans. Both discuss being as the 
adequate object of the mind; both admit that the intellect has the 
capacity to know the Supreme Being. But Bonaventure invokes illu- 


26 Sent., 29, 8; I: 352b. 

37 E. Gilson, The Philosophy of St. Bonaventure (New York: Sheed and 
Ward, 1938), p. 398. 

28 II Sent., 23, 2, 3; Il: 544b. Bonaventure also discusses the knowledge 
man had in paradise and what will be his intuition in glory. 
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mination to make this possible, while Scotus rejects the aid of divine 
light confining himself to a universal concept of being as being. Both 
admit man’s inability to grasp the fullness of these objectives under the 
limitations of the present life. 


Henry of Ghent 


According to Matthew of Aquasparta, the object of the human in- 
tellect is the quiddity of a being, conceived by the mind and compared 
with the eternal exemplar. On the basis of this doctrine, Matthew can 
say that non-being, i. e. that which does not exist in some way can be 
the object of the intellect. Henry of Ghent likewise claims the essence 
of the thing as the object of cognition, but his theory too must be 
considered against the background of his ideogenesis. This discussion 
will consider the object of the intellect in general; God as the object of 
man’s intellect; possible being and non-being as objects of cognition. 


Object of the Intellect 


For Henry, the object of the intellect is a concept of the quiddity or 
essence of the thing. This absolute essence is indifferent to actual or 
potential existence, to universality or to particularity.2® Immediately, 
the agreement between Matthew and Henry becomes apparent, both 
teaching that the essence of the thing is the object of the intellect. Ac- 
cording to Henry’s ideogenesis, however, this quidditive concept is 
abstracted from the phantasm and not from the intelligible species, as 
Matthew had taught. Moreover, Henry says that the sensible species 
which is abstracted from the phantasm is neither singular nor universal, 
while Matthew claims that the intelligible species is singular when it 
represents a singular object and universal when it considers objects 
under a universal aspect. 

For Henry, then, the object of the intellect is this absolute concept 
of the essence of the thing, a concept which abstracts from the indivi- 
duality of the object and from any universal element in the mind. In 
this way, the first thing that the mind understands is the concept of 
being.*° 

To explain this latter thesis Henry says that the possible intellect, 
illumined by the agent intellect, knows the quiddities of objects and 


29 Quodl., VII, 1, f. 388 rb. E. Bettoni characterizes this esse essentiae 
as Platonic. See Il processo astrattivo nella concezione di Enrico di Gand (Mi- 
lan: Publicazione dell’ Universita Cattolica de Sacro Cuore, Nuova Serie, 
XLVII, 1954), p. 90. 

30 Summa, I, 2, C, f. 4—5. 


26 Franciscan Studies 1961 
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thus it naturally knows being, since this concept is common to all things, 
both universal and particular and all other concepts are formed out of 
it and after it. 

This concept of being corresponds to a threefold reality: either 
existential, intellectual or essential.** An existential concept of being 
refers to a concrete essence realized in nature, the esse existentiae; an 
essence conceived by the intellect is the diminished being of reason, 
the esse rationis; the intuition of an absolute essence corresponds to the 
esse essentiae.** In other words, the intellect apprehends the actual 
existing being but the concept of this existing object remains a being of 
reason in the mind. Distinct from both is the absolute essence which 
forms the adequate object of the intellect. It is this essential concept 
which is compared with the eternal exemplary idea thereby enabling 
the mind to arrive at truth.* 

Here one sees the marked similarity between the theories of Henry 
and Matthew. Both say that the adequate object of man’s intellect is 
the absolute essence of the object, known perfectly with the aid of 
special illumination. 


God as the Object of the Intellect 


Having distinguished between the esse existentiae and the esse essen- 
tiae, Henry proceeds to relate both to the divine cause of all being. God 
is the formal cause of all created being and from this relationship comes 
the being’s esse essentiae; in addition, God is the efficient cause of all 
things and this relationship terminates in the being’s esse existentiae.*5 
According to this theory, the divine ideas give essential form to every 
created being; subsequently, God effects the actual existence of these 
beings. On the basis of this distinction of essence and existence, Maurer 
says that being, according to Henry, is fundamentally an essence and 
not an existence.** It might be noted, however, that Henry holds only 
an intentional distinction between essence and existence; any attempt, 
however, at a complete exposition of this point is beyond the scope of 
this dissertation. 


31 Summa, I, 12, L, f. 22r. Henry shows how the intellect proceeds from 
the concept of being to reasoning via contradiction and syllogistics. 

32 J. Paulus, Henri de Gand (Paris: J. Vrin, 1938), p. 28. 

33 Summa, XL, 2, E, f. 9 r. Henry also uses the terms quiddative being, 
being of reason, being of nature. 

%4 Quodl., III, 9, f. 99 r b. 

35 Quodl., X, 8, f. 160 v b. 

36 A. Maurer, ‘““Henry of Ghent and the Unity of Mediaeval Man,” 
Mediaeval Studies, X (1948), p. 19. 
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In Henry’s theory, emphasis is placed on the essence of the object; 
but this concept of essence must be related to the divine Being which 
is its formal cause. Consequently, God is necessarily related to the object 
of the intellect, since God is the reason for man’s knowledge of truth 
through His illumination. Here again Henry agrees with the theory of 
Matthew and Bonaventure. 


Henry takes an even stronger position than did his predecessors, 
when he says that the absolute being which is the object of the intellect 
includes divine substance as well as created substance.37 God is not only 
the reason of knowing but also an object of cognition. Paulus asks, in 
this regard, whether it is correct to say that the divine Essence is the 
object of the intellect, when man does not have a conscious knowledge 
of God.** Henry answers this query by distinguishing between a simple 
knowledge and a distinct knowledge. Distinct cognition involves a 
conscious direction of attention and in this life men are not able to fix 
their minds on God in such a way that they possess a distinct and clear 
knowledge of Him. Only in the next life, when men are completely ab- 
sorbed in the beatific vision, will God be known distinctly as a being 
existing existing perfectly in Himself; only then will men have a direct 
vision of His goodness and be able to distinguish between divine and 
created goodness.*® 


Even in this life, however, men are able to have a simple concept of 
God which is proper, though negative. This negative concept enables 
man to know God as an indeterminate being and it is analogous to a 
concept predicated privatively of creatures.*® In other words, man does 
possess a proper knowledge of God by means of negative concepts which 
are simple denials of privations found in creature. This theory of a 
concept predicated analogously of God and creatures will be criticized 
by Scotus when he asks how a concept derived from creatures can still 
be proper to the Creator.“ 


It must be recalled, in this connection, that Henry is not speaking 
of a concept of God acquired through reasoning and abstraction; rather, 
this notion of God is conceived naturally along with a simple concept 


37 J. Paulus, op. cit., pp. 27—28. 

88 J. Paulus, ‘“‘Henri de Gand et l’argument ontologique,” Archives 
@W histoive docirinale et littévaire du moyen age, X (1935), p- 292. 

39 Summa, XXIV, 6, P, f. 142 r. 

40 Summa, XXI, 2, S, f. 125r. This concept of being is predicated 
analogously of God and creatures. 

41 Op. Ox., 3, 2, 4—5; TX: 13—14. IIT: 14—15. 
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of being and of first principles. Such a concept of the Supreme Being 
is virtually innate, since creatures only furnish the occasion for the 
mind’s formulation of it. 


Henry presents, then, a twofold explanation of God as the object of 
the intellect. On the one hand, God is the reason for man’s knowledge 
of any being, since He is the formal and efficient cause of this creature’s 
essence and existence. Secondly, the mind can know any essence, either 
created or uncreated. In this life, however, man does not have a distinct 
concept of God but only proper, negative notions which are predicated 
analogously. Such an idea of God is not derived from creatures but is 
somehow innate. 


Non-being as the Object of the Intellect 


In a passage reminiscent of Matthew of Aquasparta, Henry discusses 
the cognition of non-being. Like Matthew, Henry explains that a non- 
existing object, which is not known by God and hence has no possibility 
of existing, cannot be the object of the mind. On the other hand, some- 
thing which does not exist under one reason of being can still exist under 
another and thus can be known. Such a being, for example, may be 
denied actual existence but still exist potentially, since it is known by 
God and is thus an object of intellection.* This doctrine follows from 


Henry’s thesis that the essence of the thing is the object of the mind’s 
cognition. A non-being which does not even have possible existence in 
the mind of God lacks an absolute essence and hence cannot be known. 


On the other hand, a possible essence possesses intentional existence in 
the divine ideas and thus can be included among the objects of the 
intellect. Moreover, such possible beings are definable and hence must 
be intelligible. 


Henry places a real opposition between being and nothing, not 
between being which is actual and that which is potential. For him, 
being is the opposite of nothing, the latter being described as “‘that 
which neither is, nor is able to be, neither in things outside the intellect, 
nor in the mind itself.’’44 Such a non-being, lacking even the possibility 
of existing, cannot be the object of the intellect. 


In the above presentation, one observes the close parallel between 
the doctrine of Henry and that of Matthew. Both claim that the essence 


42 Quodl., III, 9, f. 99 v a. Here Henry shows a dependence on Avicenna, 
similar to that of Matthew. 

43 Quodl., III, 2, f. 80 v b. 

44 Quodl., III, 9, f. 99 r b. 
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of the thing, conceived by the intellect and related to the divine exem- 
plar, is the object of the knowing mind. Both include God as an object 
of the intellect, though this knowledge of the divine Being is imperfect 
and indistinct in the present life. Finally, Matthew and Henry agree in 
admitting the possible as a kind of being and hence intelligible. In this 
respect Henry shows himself a faithful follower of the Augustinian 
tradition. 


John Duns Scotus 


Preceding discussions have shown that the object of the intellect for 
Matthew and Henry of Ghent is the essence of the object, conceived by 
the intellect and related to the divine idea, a thesis which follows from 
and depends upon the illumination theory of these Augustinians. Since 
Scotus rejects this special divine enlightenment, he must present a new 
theory on the object of intellection, a theory in line with his own psycho- 
logy and epistemology. This discussion includes Scotus’ doctrine on the 
general object of human cognition, its connection with his doctrine of 
univocity, his theory of intuition of nonexistents and finally, a critique 
of the Scotistic theory. 


Being as the Object of the Intellect 


In his usual careful way, Scotus begins his discussion by distinguishing 
between the object of the intellect in terms of origin, of perfection and 
finally, as proportional to the power of the knowing subject.*® 


As to its origins, Scotus admits that in this life, all man’s knowledge 
comes from the senses.** Consequently, the object of intellection is the 
common nature concretized in the singular quiddity. This does not mean 
that the substance of the object is known directly, since man at first 
possesses only a confused knowledge of the species specialissima.*? In 
other words, man’s first cognition can be subdivided into confused or 
distinct knowledge. In the former case, the intellect knows the object 
by name only, while distinct cognition involves a knowledge by defini- 
tion.*® 

Cognition of the species specialissima is the more concrete of the 
two kinds of cognition; moreover, it is temporally first. In proof of this 
temporal priority, Scotus points out that the intellect knows “‘whiteness” 


45 I Op. Ox., 3, 2, 21; IX: 47 b. IIT: 48. 
46 VI Metaph., I, 9; VII: 309 b. 

47 I Op. Ox., 3, 2, 22; IX: 48 a. III: 50. 
48 I Op. Ox., 3, 2, 21; IX: 48 a. III: 50. 
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before it knows the more abstract concept of color.*® Knowledge of the 
species specialissima is also more perfect, since it is less common and 
more particular. 

Since the nature of the intellect is such that it always produces its 
most perfect effect unless somehow impeded, this confused knowledge 
of the individual species is by nature the primum cognitum.®® In other 
words, the object of the intellect, in terms of the origins of man’s con- 
cepts, is the species specialissima of the material singular. 

Now this species specialissima has been given a variety of inter- 
pretations. According to Heiser, it is the nature of the object considered 
simply as nature, i. e. the common nature which is neither singular nor 
universal.5! Father Wolter, on the other hand, explains that the indivi- 
dual species is that accidental quality which most forcibly affects man’s 
senses.®? In this way, the actual existing individual becomes the imme- 
diate and proper object of man’s cognition.5* The difference in these 
interpretations concerns a knowledge of the nature as nature versus 
the nature as individualized. Scotus himself seems to allow for both 
explanations, since he sometimes relates indistinctness of the concept 
to the object known and sometimes to the manner of knowing. In the 
first case, it is the common nature which gives rise to the indistinct 
cognition; in the latter instance it is the individual which is known in 
a “confused”” manner. 

By way of origin, then, the object of the intellect is the individual 
sensible being, since man first arrives at indistinct knowledge of the 
species specialissima. This is still an indistinct knowledge, however, 
since man cannot know the singularity of the object, even though he 
grasps the singular being. (This point will be discussed more fully in the 
following chapter on the knowledge of singulars.) Thus man’s first 
knowledge of the sensible singular is still indistinct, yet it is the more 
perfect type of cognition. 

In contrast to this confused cognition of the singular, man’s first 
distinct concept is that of being. As Scotus explains, that which is most 


49 I Op. Ox., 3, 2, 26—27; IX: 50—51. III: 56—59. 

5° T Op. Ox., 3, 2, 23; IX: 48—4o9. III: 52—53. 

51 B. Heiser, ‘“The primum cognitum according to Duns Scotus,” Fran- 
ciscan Studies, II (1942), p. 197. It is interesting to note that Belmond calls 
this common nature of Scotus the quod quid est, the very term used by 
Matthew in speaking of the object of the intellect. Ibid., note 15. 

52 A. Wolter, The Tyvanscendentals and Theiy Function in the Meta- 
physics of Duns Scotus (St. Bonaventure, New York: The Franciscan In- 
stitute, 1946), p. 63. 

53 Ibid., p. 29. 
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common is always first, since in a being which possesses parts, these 
parts must be known before the whole can be understood. Now the 
notion of being has no parts, consequently, it is the first distinct con- 
cept. Moreover, the notion of being can be known before any other 
concept, while knowledge of everything else presupposes this most 
common idea.*4 

Scotus calls this concept of being simpliciter simplex to indicate that 
it cannot be resolved into other concepts. In this way, it is contrasted 
with those simple concepts which can be broken down into a plurality 
of notions; an example of the latter is an essential definition which can 
be reduced to its parts.** 

Distinct knowledge, then, is described as grasping of the definition 
of an object and every definition must begin with the most common 
concept of being. In other words, man first comes to know an object as 
some being; when his knowledge becomes more perfect man approaches 
closer to the species specialissima which enables the mind to know this 
particular being. Thus the initial distinct notion is a general concept 
of being, while indistinct cognition begins with the concrete individual. 

In conclusion, then, the first object of the intellect by way of origin 
is the quiddity of the sensible being, distinctly known as a being or 
indistinctly understood as an individual. This thesis of the material 
singular as an object of the intellect is in harmony with man’s natural 
powers in the present life.** 

The first object of the intellect in terms of perfection is a knowledge 
of God. Here Scotus speaks of an absolute objective; in this present life, 
the most perfect actual cognition is that which is proportioned to the 
mind of the knower.5? In the latter sense, God is not the perfect object 
of the human mind in the present state. 

In this theory on God as the perfection of the intellect, Scotus takes 
exception to the position of Henry of Ghent who held that God is the 
proper object of the human intellect, sb ratione motiva. Scotus counters 
that God is not naturally ordered to man’s mind, since He does not 
move the intellect immediately but only in some general way thus 
enabling man to exercise his own cognitive powers.** Just as Henry’s 


54 T Op. Ox., 3, 2, 24; IX: 49—5o. III: 54—55. 


55 I Op. Ox., 3, 2, 21; IX: 47—48. III: 49. The example of a definition 
is given in the Vives edition but not in the Ordinatio. 


56 TV Op. Ox., 45, 4, 3; XX: 376 b. 
57 I Op. Ox., 3, 2, 29; IX: 82—83. III: 62—63. 
58 T Op. Ox., 3, 3, 5; IX: 98 ab. III: 78—8o. 
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thesis follows from his doctrine of illumination, so Scotus’ rejection is 
based on his denial of any special divine light. Though God is the motive 
for man’s cognition, according to Scotus this is only a concursus media- 
tus. Thus the divine Essence has only a virtual adequation to man’s 
intellect. Granted that all man knows is found in God, still it is these 
created objects which move the intellect and not God Himself. 


Having rejected God’s immediate motivation of the human intellect, 
Scotus presents his own theory on how God is the perfection of the 
human mind. God is the perfect object of cognition in the sense that He 
is the most perfect Being the mind can know. Absolutely speaking, then, 
God can be called an object of the human mind, but in this life man has 
no immediate knowledge of God. 

Scotus goes on to say that the first adequate object of the intellect 
is a univocal concept of being.®® Being can be considered as the adequate 
object of the intellect on the basis of a twofold primacy, that of common- 
ness and of virtuality. Thus every fer se intelligible either includes being 
essentially or is virtually contained in something which includes being 
essentially. As examples of the primacy of being, Scotus points out that 
all genera and species, all individuals, even God Himself, are included 
in this concept of being. If being can be predicated of all these, then this 
concept has the primacy of commonness. On the other hand, being has 


a virtual primacy with regard to the ultimate differences and properties.®° 
This virtual primacy, according to Wolter, is exemplified by God’s 
essence which has the power to produce knowledge of all that can be 
known. In conclusion, then, being is the adequate object of the in- 
tellect, since all that can be known is either itself a being or is contained 
in a being or being can be predicated about it. 


The concept of being, then, is the adequate object of the intellect, 
i.e. the object which is commensurate with man’s intellectual powers. 
In proof of this thesis Scotus claims that the blessed in heaven are able 
to know all beings, even immaterial ones. Since the separated intellect 
has the same natural powers which it possessed while joined to the body, 
it is correct to say that even in this life man has the capacity to know 
all being. If one were to limit the intellect to a cognition of material 
quiddities, such an objective would not include all those beings which 
the mind will eventually be able to know. As final proof that being is 


59 T Op. Ox., 3, 3, 6; IX: 102 b. IIT: 80—81. 
60 I Op. Ox., 3, 3, 8; IX: 108—109. III: 85—86. 
61 A. Wolter, op. cit., p. 72. 
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the first adequate object of the mind, Scotus points out that this con- 
cept of being is not contained in anything else, while all other concepts 
are included in it. Since being has this primacy of commonness and 
virtuality, it is the first object of the intellect. 


One caution, however; it must be realized that in this discussion 
Scotus is speaking of man’s powers in an absolute sense. As an intellec- 
tual being, man has the natural capacity to know all being. In proof 
of this ability, Scotus points out that in the next life man will know all 
immaterial beings, even God Himself; therefore man must have this 
natural capacity to know all being, even in this present life.6® Here and 
now, man’s intellect has as its objective in terms of origins a cognition 
of material quiddities. Being, as the most common concept which can 
be predicated about everything which man knows, remains, however, 
the adequate object of the human intellect. 


Scotus and Univocity 


If being can be predicated of everything which man knows, it re- 
mains to discuss the manner of this predication. The doctrine of the 
analogy of being, according to Wolter, is rooted in the illumination 
theory,® a contention which has been illustrated in the discussion on 
Henry of Ghent. In the illumination theory man’s concept of created 
being must be related to an eternal exemplary idea, if the intellect is to 
arrive at the truth of being; in other words, analogy enables the mind 
to come to truth. Since Scotus rejects any special illumination and com- 
parison to an eternal exemplar, he also rejects metaphysical analogy, 
formulating a new theory of univocal predication. 


In the first place, Scotus admits that man is able to have a quidditive 
concept of being.** Now if this quidditive concept were predicated only 
equivocally or analogically of God and creatures, there could be no 
adequate object of the intellect with primacy of commonness.** 


Scotus posits his own theory of univocity, then, to substantiate his 
doctrine that being is the adequate object of the intellect. If the concept 
of being is essentially common, then it must also be univocal.** For 
example, the concept of animal is common to both man and dog; it is 
contracted to these individual species by means of a specific difference. 


62 T Op. Ox., 3, 3, 2; IX: 88—8o. III: 7o—72. 
638 A. Wolter, op. cit., p. 32. 

64 T Op. Ox., 3, 1, 5; 1X: 16—17. III: 16—17. 
65 IT Op. Ox., 3, 3, 6; IX: 102 a b. IIT: 80. 

86 Op. Ox., 3, 3, 9; TX: 109 a. IIT: 86. 
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This does not mean that man and animal have exactly the same kind 
of being but the concept of being can be predicated of both of them 
univocally. Such a univocal concept does not imply identity but only 
that degree of unity which would not permit it to be affirmed and denied 
of the same thing at the same time. In another description, a univocal 
concept is one which could be used as the middle term in a syllogism.*? 

Univocity, then, is clearly related to Scotus’ doctrine on the object 
of the intellect. Barth agrees that this transcendental concept of being 
is basic to all cognition. The problem arises as to how man can obtain 
a univocal concept predicable of all beings, even of God Himself, if all 
man’s ideas originate in the finite world.** 

According to Devlin, this univocal concept of being is a certain 
“primitive intuition,” obtained when man intuits the contingent world; 
univocity has a “psychological foundation.”*®® Bettoni agrees that such 
a univocal concept is not abstracted from sensible things but is, in a 
certain sense, innate, since it is transcendental. This univocal concept 
enables man to know God and can be compared, perhaps, to Bonaven- 
ture’s theory on innate knowledge of God.7° 

Gilson, on the other hand, presents a different interpretation, claim- 
ing that objects of the intellect are equivocal from the standpoint of 
logic but analogous according to metaphysics.”4 On the basis of this 
interpretation, he concludes that Scotus and Thomas are not funda- 
mentally opposed on univocity and the object of the intellect.” 

Certainly it would be correct to say that analogy and/or univocity 
follow from the respective philosopher’s stand on the general object of 
the intellect. Furthermore, if Scotus wishes to maintain that being is 
the first and adequate object of man’s knowledge, then he must admit 
a commonness of predication which involves univocity. 


Non-being as the Object of the Intellect 


Both Matthew and Henry of Ghent admit the possibility of a cognition 
of nonexistents, if this term is taken to mean that which does not actually 


87 I Op. Ox., 3, 1, 5; 1X: 16—17. III: 18. 

68 T. Barth, “De univocationis entis scotisticae intentione © aes 
necnon valore critico,”” Antonianum, XXVIII (1953), pp. 98—9 

6° C. Devlin, The Psychology of Duns Scotus (Oxford : Maskitters, 1950), 
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il 70 E. Bettoni, ‘“‘Puncti di contatto fra la dottrina bonaventuriana dell’ 
illuminazione e la dottrina scotista dell’ univocita,”’ p. 526. 

71 E. Gilson, ‘‘Avicenna et le point de départ de Duns Scot,” Archives 
a histoire doctrinale et littéraire du moyen dge, II (1927), pp. 104—105. 

72 [bid., p. 115. 
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exist. Since the intellect is the principle active cause of cognition, 
Matthew claims that cognition of non-being is naturally possible. But 
as pointed out, neither Matthew nor Henry give any details on how 
the mind arrives at such cognition of non-being. 

Scotus proceeds to describe the process of knowing non-being in the 
light of his own psychology. Obviously, an abstractive or imperfect 
cognition of nonexistents is possible. But in intuition both subject and 
object are co-causes of cognition, since intuition, by definition, is the 
knowledge of an existing and present object. On the natural level, then, 
an intuition of a nonexistent object is impossible; however, supernatural 
intervention could enable man to intuit a nonexistent.7* The need for 
both subject and object in intuition is simply a question of fact and not 
of right. Absolutely speaking, the intellect, as a natural light, can know 
all beings intuitively; the need for an existing object is an imperfection 
of man’s present state.”* If God were to impress a species on the human 
mind, the intellect would respond to this impression just as it reacts to 
the presence of the object itself.7° 


The possibility of a supernatural intuition of nonexistents is ex- 
plained by Day with a number of quotes from the works of Scotus.76 
Gilson and Bérubé, however, deny this type of intuition. The former 


says that Scotus used the presence or absence of the object to distinguish 
intuition from abstraction.?7 Bérubé, likewise, denies the possibility of 
an intuition of a nonexistent.7® 


It is important to realize here that Scotus is speaking of an intuition 
of nonexistents while Matthew and Henry are concerned with some kind 
of abstraction. Matthew, for example, claims that knowledge of past 
and future does not require the presence of the object; Scotus, too, 
admits of such abstractive knowledge but he is less certain about the 
possibility of an intuition of that which is not present. He appeals to 
the supernatural to effect such direct knowledge, in much the same way 
that Matthew has recourse to illumination to prevent his theory from 
degenerating into skepticism. 


73 IV Op. Ox., 10, 8, 8; XVII: 287 ab. 
74 VII Metaph. 18, 11; VII: 461 A. 
75 E. Gilson, art. cit., p. 144. 
76 S. Day, Intuitive Cognition, A Key to the Significance of the Later 
Scholastics (St. Bonaventure, New York: The Franciscan Institute, 1947), 
. LOI—104. 
Pn E. Gilson, Jean Duns Scot (Paris: J. Vrin, 1952), pp. 564—65, in notes. 
78 C. Bérubé, “‘La connaissance intellectuelle du singulier matériel chez 
Duns Scot,” Franciscan Studies, XIII (1955), No. 4, p. 43. 
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For Scotus, then, the object of the intellect taken in an absolute sense 
is the concept of being predicated univocally of all things which exist, 
both God and creatures. In this present life, however, man’s cognition 
originates in a knowledge of sensible things. The question of man’s 
intuition of nonexistents is not clearly interpreted by the historians of 
Scotus, though it does seem that such a cognition is supernaturally 
possible. 

In fact the whole question of just what Scotus taught on the object 
of the intellect has been the subject of much debate among the scholars. 
An evaluation of all these various interpretations would be beyond the 
scope of this dissertation; the interested reader is referred to the ex- 
cellent summary of O’Huallachain.?® One might note, however, that 
an exact interpretation is made more difficult because Scotus sometimes 
speaks of the object of the intellect in this life; sometimes he refers to 
man’s natural powers considered absolutely; sometimes he considers 
the intellect in the light of revelation.®° 


According to Barth, Scotus’ doctrine on the object of the intellect 
seems fundamentally Augustinian with a certain Aristotelian motiva- 
tion.*! Scotus agrees with Aristotle that the object of the intellect in 
terms of origins is the sensible quiddity; but he follows Augustine in 


maintaining that being is the adequate object of the mind. According 
to Gilson, Scotus presents the Augustinian problem of illumination 
formulated in Aristotelian terms. Since man is an image of Him Who 
Is, the human intellect conceives everything under the species of being.*®* 
Such an explanation tends to reconcile Scotus with the innatism and 
illumination of his predecessors, Bonaventure, Matthew and Henry. 


To further illustrate Scotus’ place in the Franciscan tradition, 
Bettone compares illumination and univocity; both theories try to 
validate the concept of being by evoking something which transcends 
the sensible.** For the Augustinians, illumination is essential to any 
consideration of the object of the intellect; for Scotus, the univocal 
concept of being becomes the adequate object of the intellect. 


79 C. O’Huallachain, ‘On Recent Studies of the Opening Question in 
Scotus’ Ordinatio,’’ Franciscan Studies, XV (1955), pp. 5—18. 


80 C. Balié, ‘Circa positiones fundamentales Joannis Duns Scoti,”’ An- 
tonianum, XVIII (1953), p. 270. 


81 T. Barth, ‘‘Duns Scotus und die ontologische Grundlage unserer 
Verstandeserkenntnis,” Franziskanische Studien, XXXIII (1951), p. 356. 
82 E. Gilson, ‘“‘Avicenne et le point de départ de Duns Scot,” p. 117. 


83 E. Bettoni, ‘‘Puncti di contatto fra la dottrina bonaventuriana dell’ 
illuminazione e la dottrina scotista dell’ univocita,”’ pp. 517—32. 
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CHAPTER VII 


KNOWLEDGE OF THE SINGULAR 


The preceding chapter has presented the general object of the in- 
tellect according to Matthew of Aquasparta, Bonaventure, Henry of 
Ghent and John Duns Scotus. According to Matthew, the essence of the 
object, conceived by the intellect and related to the divine ideas is the 
object of the human mind. Henry speaks rather of an absolute essence, 
while Bonaventure sees God as the supreme object of intellection. For 
Scotus, being is the adequate object of man’s intellectual powers. All 
these theories flow from the ideogenesis taught by their respective 
authors. 


This same relationship to ideogenesis is even more apparent in the 
various theses on how the mind knows singular objects. The theories 
again show a gradual development from Bonaventure and Henry, who 
postulate only an indirect knowledge of singulars, to Matthew, who says 
that the singular is known through a singular species. Finally, Scotus 
claims a direct intuitive knowlege of the existing singular object. These 
theories on cognition of singulars follow from the principle of individu- 
ation held by each author; consequently, subsequent discussions will 
include a brief analysis of the author’s principle of individuation along 
with a description of how the mind knows singulars. 


Matthew of Aquasparta 


According to Matthew’s ideogenesis, cognition is primarily an activity 
of the intellect, since the mind, illumined by the divine light, is the 
principle, effective cause of knowledge, while the object supplies the 
matter for the concept. Consequently, it is the essence of the thing, 
conceived by the mind and related to the eternal exemplar, which is the 
object of the intellect. Since objects existing outside the mind are always 
singular, the mind must be able to know individuals. Before discussing 
the way in which the intellect comes to apprehend the singular, it is 
necessary to indicate the principle of singularity. 


Principle of Individuation 


In the fourth question of his De cognitione, Matthew presents his 
response to the question: does the human intellect know singulars. At 
the conclusion of his discussion Matthew specifically states that he does 
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not intend to treat the principle of individuation.1 Grabmann asks 
whether this indicates that Matthew does not relate the principle of 
individuation to cognition of the singular or whether he is not satisfied 
with his own theory and wishes to revise it.2 The latter interpretation 
seems more likely since none of Matthew’s examined writings give any 
clear description of what constitutes the individual. 


The recently published text of De anima VI contains a few references 
to the individuation of the human soul but no ex professo treatment of 
the problem of individuation. According to this text, Matthew teaches 
that an individual soul results from a union of matter and form.® As 
noted in chapter I, Matthew, like Bonaventure, holds some kind of 
spiritual matter in the soul. Though he does not describe this matter 
in the soul, Matthew does speak of some kind of superior matter, simple 
and indestructible, which is found in the stars. He also enunciates the 
principle that matter is more or less noble, depending on the form to which 
it is joined.* If the human soul possesses spiritual matter, then this 
hylomorphic composition could explain the soul’s individuality. Such 
a thesis would be in line with Matthew’s position as a follower of Bona- 
venture. 


In another passage, however, Matthew speaks about the individuality 


of the soul as based on its relation to the body. The soul is one in number 
and individual but it does not have the perfect reason for its individuali- 
ty, since it requires a body to form the perfection of a human person.® 
Matthew claims, then, that the soul is not a person until it enters into 
a per se union with the body.® In other words, the soul itself lacks 
incommunicability and therefore is not a personality. 


1 De cognitione, Q. IV, pp. 285—86. Cognoscit tamen intellectus singu- 
lare illud absolute, utpote quemdam hominem cum talibus conditionibus, 
cum talibus circumstantiis, quibus differt a quolibet alio homine; sed hic 
non determinamus de causa individuationis. 

2 M.Grabmann, Die Philosophische und Theologische Erkenntnislehre 
des Kardinals Matthaeus von Aquasparta (Vienna: Verlag von Mayer, 1906), 
p. 91. 

® De anima VI, Q. V, p. 317. In quantum vero est quaedam natura 4 
se subsistens, non dependens a materia sed a materia separabilis, et ha 
esse praeter materiam, anima intellectiva est hoc aliquid utpote composita 
ex suis principiis ex quibus habet esse et ex quibus individuatur... 

4 De anima VI, Q. IV, pp. 304—305. 

5 De anima VI, Q. V, pp. 326—27. 

6 De anima VI, Q. V, p. 323. .. . et ideo anima non est persona quia nec 
est per se una. — Vel potest dici quod ad rationem personae non sufficit 
ratio individui, sed cum individuitate requiritur incommunicabilitas ita 
quod in se habeat esse absolutum non communicabile alii vel ad aliud in- 
clinatum, quod anima intellectiva non habet. 
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The above statements bear witness to a certain ambiguity in Mat- 
thew’s formulation of a theory of individuation. Is the soul composed 
of matter and form and individuated by these same principles or is the 
soul only an individual in relation to the body which it informs? Perhaps 
these points could be clarified by recalling that body/soul union is a 
type of hylomorphic composition according to Matthew; also basic to 
his psychology is the thesis that the soul is a per se subsistens. Therefore 
the soul is a substance composed of spiritual matter and form; the soul 
is also the form of the compositum, which is the human person. 


Proof for Knowledge of the Singular 


Matthew introduces the response to his fourth question with a 
detailed proof that the human intellect is capable of knowing singulars; 
Matthew’s arguments are taken from the “truths of faith, the authority 
of divine precept and the strenght of argument.”’? The first two proofs 
obviously represent the views of a theologian, while the third is a philo- 
sophical argument based on the powers of the intellect, the activities 
of the speculative and practical intellect and on the object itself. 

In his theological proofs, Matthew points out that the articles of 
faith, for example Christ’s incarnation, passion, death, burial, etc., are 
singular beliefs. Since belief presupposes understanding, the intellect 
must be able to know singulars. Also the divine precept of love of neigh- 
bor requires a love of individuals. Now no one loves what he does not 
know, therefore man must be capable of knowing individuals.* 

Matthew begins his philosophical proof for knowledge of singulars 
with a discussion on the powers of the intellect. These powers are so 
ordered that what an inferior power can do, the superior power can also 
accomplish. What the senses do, the imagination also performs, while 
the reasoning power equals and even surpasses the imagination. The 
intellect, as the supreme power in man, has all the capabilities of these 
lesser powers, plus its own unique excellence. Consequently, if the 
senses and imagination know singulars, so can the reason and the in- 
tellect.® It might be noted that Matthew presents in this passage a form 

? De cognitione, Q. IV, p. 279. Dicendum indubitanter quod intellectus 
noster cognoscit sive intelligit singularia; et hoc necessario convincit veritas 
fidei, auctoritas divini praecepti et violentia argumenti. 

8 De cognitione, Q. IV, pp. 279—8o. 

® De cognitione, Q. IV, p. 280. Quoniam in potentiis ordinatis ad invicem, 
quod potest virtus inferior, necessario potest virtus superior et amplius. Si 
igitur potentiae sunt invicem ordinatae, ita quod primo est sensus, secundo 


imaginatio, tertio ratio, quarto intellectus sive intelligentia, mecesse (est) 
quod id quod potest sensus, possit imaginatio et amplius; et quod potest 
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of the per simile proof which finds such a prominent place in Scotus’ 
arguments for intuition. 

Intellection of the singular can also be proved from the activities of 
the speculative and practical intellect. The speculative intellect fre- 
quently uses singular terms in forming a syllogism, for example — 
“every man is an animal; Sortes is a man; therefore Sortes is an animal.” 
Now singular terms used in a syllogism presuppose a knowledge of 
singular beings. Even the abstraction of universals from particulars is 
based on the fact that particulars are known first. In a similar way, the 
practical intellect cannot direct man’s activities unless it knows singular 
instances.!° Therefore, the activities of both the practical and the specu- 
lative intellect require a knowledge of the singular. 

A third philosophical proof for cognition of singulars comes from 
the nature of the object known. Since being and truth are convertible, 
when the intellect grasp singular truth, it comes to know the singular 
being which is convertible with this truth." 

Matthew’s philosophical proofs for a knowledge of singulars are based, 
then, on the powers and activities of the intellect and on the nature of 
the object. 


Manner of Knowing the Singular 


Having established the fact that the intellect knows the singular, it now 
remains for Matthew to describe how such intellection is effected. To 
this difficult question, Matthew gives a more hesitant answer. 

He begins by rejecting two theories: that the intellect has only an 
indirect knowledge, that singulars and universals are known through 
the same species. 

The theory of indirect intellection of singulars claims that the mind 
abstracts from all individuating notes found in the concrete singular; 
consequently the intellect never achieves a direct knowledge of the 
singular object. The mind only apprehends the singular per accidens 
when it recognizes the activity of the senses; in other words, the mind 
knows singular objects through a certain reflection. In one explanation, 
the intellect first knows the universal which is its proper object, then 
grasps its own act and the species which is the principle of this act; finally, 


imaginatio, possit ratio et amplius; et quod potest sensus, imaginatio et 
ratio, possit intellectus et amplius. Si igitur sensus et imaginatio cognoscunt 
et apprehendunt particulare, non autem universale, ergo ratio et intellectus 
non tantum universale, sed universale et particulare sive singulare cognoscit. 
10 De cognitione, Q. IV, p. 281. 
11 De cognitione, Q. IV, pp. 281—82. 
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it knows the phantasm from which the species is abstracted. According 
to another version, the intellect possesses a particular reason which can 
be called either a sensitive power, since it unites and divides individual 
notions, or a cogitative power, because Avicenna located it in the brain. 
It is this power which applies the universal premise of the syllogism to 
the singular premise.!” 

Matthew takes exception to these theories that the mind knows the 
singular, either by reflection on the phantasm or by a special cogitative 
power. If the mind knows the singular through conversion to the phan- 
tasm, a position held by St. Thomas," then the singular would have to 
be known either in the phantasm or in the mind. Since the phantasm 
is not intelligible, nor the singular object in the mind, Matthew eliminates 
this explanation. The second theory which holds that the intellect knows 
the singular by means of some particular reason is likewise untenable. If 
the universal premise is known by the intellect and the singular premise 
by the cogitative power, which power would know the conclusion? If 
one answers that the intellect knows the singular conclusion, then a 
direct intellection is admitted and there is no need of a separate power. 
On the other hand, the cogitative power cannot know the conclusion, 
since such knowledge involves a deliberate choice which must come 
from the superior intellectual faculty. In fact, it seems unlikely that 
two such divergent powers could ever form one syllogism, because 
of the impossibility of relating the major and minor premises." 


In this way, Matthew refutes the theories that the intellect has only 
an indirect knowledge of the singular, either through conversion to the 
phantasm or through a particular, cogitative power. In a subsequent 
paragraph, Matthew criticizes another opinion, attributed by the 
editors of the Quarrachi edition to Richard of Mediavilla’® and Roger 
Bacon.!* According to these philosophers, the intellect understands the 
singular truly, properly and per se by means of the same species through 
which it knows the universal. Related to this doctrine is the thesis that 
the universal is found in singulars; in fact, the same object is both 


12 De cognitione, Q. IV, pp. 282—83. 

13 De veritate X, 5, pp. 2I—24. See St. Thomas Aquinas, Truth (Trans- 
lated from the definitive Leonine text, Chicago: Regnery Co., 1952—1954). 

14 De cognitione, Q. IV, pp. 283—84. 

15 II Sent., 24, 3, 4. This is cited in De cognitione, Q. IV, p. 284, in the 
notes. An excellent reference on this problem is H. D. Simonin, “‘La con- 
naissance humaine des singuliers matériels d’aprés les maitres franciscains 
au XIII¢ siécle, ’Mélanges Mandonnet, II (1930), pp. 289—303. 

16 De multiplicatione specierum, 1, 2. This reference is cited in De cogni- 
tione, p. 284, in the notes. 
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singular and universal. Since species are multiplied from objects, these 
species are also both singular and universal. 

In criticism of this theory, Matthew answers that a universal species 
must abstract from individual conditions, while a singular species 
should represent these individuating notes. As a further difference, the 
universal species presents to the mind a concept of all men as men; now 
if this universal species is not distinct from the species of individuals, 
then one would be forced to posit as many species as there are men. 
Moreover, if God has one species through which He knows all men and 
another through which He knows this man, then the human intellect 
certainly needs a twofold species.17 With these arguments, Matthew 
refutes any attempt to identify the universal and the particular species. 

Such are Matthew’s rejections of the various ways in which the mind 
knows the singular, either indirectly or through a species which is both 
universal and particular. 

To turn now to Matthew’s own theory on how the intellect knows 
singulars, he postulates a singular species which enables the mind to 
arrive at a proper and fer se knowledge of the individual. 

In support of this thesis, Matthew points out that if the intellect is 
to know the universal it must first apprehend the singular from which 
it “abstracts” the universal. To know the singular, however, the in- 
tellect must first form a singular species and it is through this species 
that the mind is able to know the individual.'* 

This singular species does not represent the object as either present 
or absent; nor does such a knowledge of the singular include the possi- 
bility of demonstration, since singulars are contingent and consequently 
cannot be part of an evident and necessary demonstration. But the 
singular is intelligible, since it exists and whatever has being can be 
known.!® Not only is the singular intelligible of itself, but it is also 
known er se, since the mind forms the species from the object and thus 
comes to a “proper” cognition. This ‘‘proper’”’ cognition implies that it 
is of the very nature of the intellect to know the singular from which 
it “collects” the universal.?° 
4? De cognitione, Q. IV, pp. 284—85. 

18 De cognitione, Q. IV, p. 285. 

19 De cognitione, Q. IV, pp. 285—86. 

20 De cognitione, Q. IV, p. 288. Ad septimum dicendum quod, si in- 
telligatur quod singulare sit per se obiectum potentiae sensitivae, hoc est 
non per accidens, verum est. Si autem per se intelligatur praecise, hoc est 
non alterius potentiae, falsum est, quoniam, ut visum est superior potentia 
complectitur obiectum potentiae inferioris, non e converso; et ideo singulare 


potest esse obiectum intellectus, sed universale non potest esse obiectum 
sensus. 
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According to Matthew’s thesis, cognition of the singular is accom- 
plished by means of a special species which represents all the individu- 
ating notes of the object. This singular species permits the mind to 
know the object itself, since, according to Matthew’s ideogenesis, the 
species is formed by the intellect and not impressed by the known object. 
Such cognition, moreover, is proper to the intellect and precedes any 
universal cognition. This theory on intellection of the singular via a 
singular species is linked with Matthew’s doctrine on the essence of the 
thing as the object of the intellect and with his ideogenetic theory. 

It must be remembered, however, that the mind knows the species, 
not the material object. This species, moreover, is not singular itself in 
the sense that it is modified by singular dimensions; rather, the singular 
species represents a quanticized being.** Finally, the species is not 
abstracted in the Aristotelian meaning of that term, but it is “brought 
forth” from the phantasm. In this way, the singular species can be 
called a similitude of the extra-mental object, without reference, however, 
to the existence of this object.” 

From this description it is apparent that Matthew claims a per se 
and proper intellection of the singular. But is this cognition direct or 
only another instance of indirect knowledge? Bérubé maintains that 
this is a direct cognition,** while Belmond says that this is only an 
indirect knowledge.™ In this case, as in every critique, it seems important 
to use terminology with great care. Matthew maintains that knowledge 
of the singular is really a grasping of the singular species, a species which 
does not refer to the presence or absence of the object and which is 
formed directly by the intellect. In the latter point, Matthew’s theory 
is distinguished from the indirect reflection of Thomas; while the 
omission of an existential element differentiates Matthew’s theory from 
the intuition of Scotus. Matthew’s emphasis on the activity of the in- 


21 De cognitione, Q. 1V, p. 287. Dico enim quod singularia sunt in in- 
tellectu non per se, sed per suas species. — Quod vero dicit, quod ‘species 
uae est in intellectu est abstracta a materia et conditionibus materialibus’, 
ico quod verum est de specie universali et quae est ratio cognoscendi uni- 
versale, non de specie singulari et quae est ratio cognoscendi singulare, nisi 
fortassis vocet abstractionem, quia facta est actu intellecta et intellectu 
apprehensa, et quae erat in phantasia quanta et dimensa, ut quidam volunt, 
facta est non quanta; sed tamen species non quanta ducit in cognitionem 
quanti, et species non dimensa in cognitionem dimensi. 
22 E. Chiocchetti, ‘‘La cognizione dell’ individuale Matteo d’Acqua- 
sparta e Duns Scoto,” Rivista di filosofia neoscolastica, XXXII (1940), p. 285. 
23 C. Bérubé, ‘‘La connaissance intellectuelle du singulier matériel au 
XIII¢ siécle,” Franciscan Studies, XI (1951), p. 187. 
24 S. Belmond, “‘A l’école de S. Augustin,” Etudes Franciscaines, XX XIII 
(1921), p. 152. 
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tellect permits one to say, however, that his theory seems close to direct 
intellection, though it is still not the well-developed intuitionism of 
Scotus. 

A further misunderstanding arises over the historians’ interpretations 
of Matthew’s theory. De Wulf accuses Matthew of contradicting himself 
in saying that the intellect knows objects without reference to their 
existence while at the same time maintaining that existing individual 
things are known by means of a singular species.25 Belmond answers 
by pointing out that De Wulf fails to distinguish between the simple 
intellect, which does not require the existence of the object, and the 
composite intellect which does.?* In other words, the simple intellect 
can know singular objects without reference to their existence; the 
composed intellect, however, requires some existential reference. 

It seems safe to say, then, that Matthew accepts a direct, proper 
and per se knowledge of singulars via a singular species. This species, 
formed by the mind from the object, represents the individual as an 
individual. 


St. Bonaventure 


In contrast to Matthew’s proper and per se knowledge effected by 


means of a singular species, Bonaventure admits only an indirect knowl- 
edge of singular objects. This thesis follows from his theory of ideogenesis 
which gives a more passive role to the intellect while maintaining that 
the object impresses itself upon the senses. This section will present 
Bonaventure’s denial of any direct knowledge and then give his theory 
of indirect cognition of the material singular. 


No Direct Knowledge of the Singular 


Bonaventure clearly states that the intellect knows not only the 
universal, but also the singular.2”7 However, this is no direct cognition 
of the material singular but only an indirect intellection. In proof of 
such indirect knowledge, Bonaventure points out that in this life the 
intellect knows extra-mental objects by way of the five senses.2* In 
other words, the intellect knows a universal concept acquired by ab- 
straction from the sensible species. 


25 M. De Wulf, Histoive de la philosophie médiévale (Louvain: Instit. 
supér. de phil., 1924), I: 360. 

26 S. Belmond, art. cit., p. 152, note 4. 

37 II Sent., 3, 1, 2, 2; II: 107 b. 

28 T Sent., 39, I, 2, 2; 1: 689 b. 
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Bonaventure here returns to his original position on ideogenesis of 
extra-mental objects through the senses. Furthermore, this sense 
cognition is effected by means of a species produced by an impression 
of the object on the sense faculty. This impression causes a corresponding 
change in the sense power and it is this immutatio which the mind knows. 
In such an ideogenetic theory, the mind does not form the species, as 
Matthew claims, but sensation begins with a reception. Consequently, 
the mind has no direct knowledge of the existing singular object. 

In a detailed analysis of this theory, Veuthey points out, however, 
that it is incorrect to say the mind knows only the species and lacks all 
knowledge of the object. In the first place, this species is a “radiation” 
from the light-form of the object. Even though the object is known only 
through its operation in generating this similitude, still one can say that 
the object itself is known, since operation follows being.?® It could also 
be noted here that Bonaventure does admit some direct intellection of 
the immaterial singular, since he claims that the soul knows itself 
directly. In this case, however, no sensation is involved and the mind 
comes directly into contact with the immaterial singular object. 

Bonaventure is forced, then, by the very nature of his ideogenetic 
theory to deny any direct knowledge of the material singular, since the 
intellect simply receives an impression from the object and does not 


form the species with the same immediacy as Matthew claims. 


Indirect Intellection of the Singular 


Having denied any direct knowledge of the material singular, Bona- 
venture turns to his own explanation of indirect cognition. According 
to his thesis, the intellect knows the singular by way of an abstraction 
from the universal. This abstraction, however, is not a conversion to the 
phantasm, but a direction of attention towards the species. As Bona- 
venture goes on to explain, the intellect forms an intelligible species 
based on the relation of the sensible species and the object. This new 
species represents the whole individual essence of the object in such 
a way that the object is known in its proper singularity. In other words, 
Bonaventure admits that knowledge of the singular is proper to the 
intellect but it is not achieved by any direct cognition. 


29 L. Veuthey, S. Bonaventurae philosophia christiana (Rome: Officium 
Libri Catholici, 1943), pp. 49—5o0. 

* I Sent., 30, 1, 2, 2; 1: b. 

ae Sent., 3, 2, 2, 1; Il: 120 b. In this question Bonaventure considers 
the way in which angels know singulars without receiving any species from 
material objects. 

32 TI Sent., 3, 2, 2, 1; II: 1204. 
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This indirect intellection of the singular follows from Bonaventure’s 
thesis that abstraction is not a stripping away from the phantasm but 
rather a judgment upon the intelligible element in the sensible species. 
Apprehending this species which represents an individual object, the 
intellect comes to an indirect knowledge of the singular. Such knowledge 
does not involve any conversion to the phantasm, nor any transformation 
of the species. Consequently, Bonaventure’s theory on the singular 
admits a more direct knowledge than the thesis of St. Thomas, but it is 
still not the immediate contact of Matthew nor the intuition of Scotus. 


In proof of this indirect knowledge of the singular, Bonaventure 
points out that the singular object is known in relation to the universal. 
Since the intelligible element in the object is found in the universal, all 
knowledge of the singular must begin with this universal concept. 


This indirect intellection of the singular applies only to the mind, 
since the senses know the singular in a direct manner. In fact, the senses 
must know the singular before the intellect can grasp the universal; the 
senses, for example, apprehend “‘Peter’’ and ‘“‘Plato” before the intellect 
can understand the universal concept of ‘“man’’.*® It is important to 
recall in this connection, however, that Bonaventure does not posit any 
real distinction between the faculties of the soul. Consequently, Bérubé 
and Gilson agree that Bonaventure’s theory of indirect knowledge of 
the singular is not so far from the Franciscan tradition of direct intel- 
lection as might at first appear.*¢ 


Bonaventure’s theory of indirect intellection follows from his de- 
scription of the ideogenetic process. The mind judges the intelligible 
element in the species to form the universal; these universals are then 
compared in such a way that the mind knows the singular indirectly. 


Moreover, the singular as singular is intelligible per se. According to 
Bonaventure, the principle of individuation is the composition of matter 
and form found in all created beings. Thus everything that exists is 
singular and can be known as such. God and separated spirits apprehend 
singulars, both material and immaterial, by a direct cognition; it is 
simply the limitation of man’s sensation which makes it impossible for 
the human intellect to know the material singular directly. 


33 TIT Sent., 26, 1, 5; III: 566 b. 


34H. Krizovljan, Philosophia S. Bonaventurae (Rome: Collegium Inter- 
nationale S. Laurentii a Brundusio, 1956), p. 311. 


35 II Sent., 3, 1, 2, 2; II: 107 b. 


36 C. Bérubé, ‘‘La connaissance intellectuelle du singulier matériel chez 
Duns Scot,” Franciscan Studies, XIII (1953), No. 4, p. 50. 
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If one recalls this per se intelligibility of the singular and the union 
of the sense faculty with the soul itself, Bonaventure’s theory seems 
closer to Matthew’s thesis that the singular can be known directly. For 
Matthew, however, there is no priority of the universal; the intellect 
knows singulars through a singular species formed directly from the 
singular object. Such a species represents all the individuating circum- 
stances of the object without reference, however, to the existence of 
the being. Thus Matthew’s theory of ideogenesis admits a direct knowl- 
edge of the singular, though his formulation is still somewhat hesitant. 
Bonaventure, on the other hand, denies such direct intellection. 


Henry of Ghent 


Henry of Ghent, whose ideogenetic theory is comparable to that of 
Bonaventure, also claims indirect knowledge of the singular. More 
Aristotelian than either Matthew or Scotus on this point, Henry deve- 
lops a unique theory of individuation which will be both used and 
criticized by Scotus and later on by Ockham. What follows is a brief 
explanation of Henry’s indirect cognition and of his theory of individua- 
tion. 


Indirect Intellection of the Singular 


According to Henry, the object of the intellect is the absolute essence 
of the being conceived in the light of the eternal reasons and this essence 
is neither universal nor particular.*’ In terms of ideogenesis, however, 
the intellect first knows the universal and then apprehends the singular 
through a certain reflection on the sensible species.3* 

Following Henry’s theory, an impression is made by the object on 
the senses; when the sense power apprehends this change in the organ 
which has been determined by a sensible species, sensation follows. The 
sensible species, then, is the intermediary between the object and the 
intellect; no intelligible species is required for intellection. 

With this in mind, one can better understand what Henry means 
when he says that the singular is known in three ways: in the first place, 
the sense organ knows the external object as present and singular; the 
imagination knows the object as singular but no longer present; the 
intellect knows the singular under a universal aspect.*® 


37 Quodl., II, 8, f. 57 rb. Henry begins this question on the distinction 
of angels by denying that they possess matter, Jbid., f. 55 v b. This uni- 
versal hylomorphism was held by Bonaventure and by Matthew. 


38 Quodl., IV, 21, f. 201 v a. This indirect method of knowing singulars 


is limited to this life. In this connection see Quodl., IV, 21, f. 201 v b. 
39 Quodl., IV, 21, f. 201 v a. 
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Henry agrees with almost all the Scholastics in thus positing a 
direct intuition of the singular on the sense level; he differs, however, 
from such philosophers as Matthew and Scotus in saying that the in- 
tellect has only an indirect cognition of the singular object. According 
to Henry’s theory, the mind first perceives the intelligible element in 
the phantasm and thus knows the singular in an indirect manner.*® 


Explaining this indirect knowledge of the singular through the 
phantasm, Henry postulates a cognition of the object which subsists 
as an individual. Since the object, as existing, is individual, the intellect 
knows this individuated essence by grasping its adventita accidentia, as 
Avicenna calls them. In this way, for example man comes to know 
spiritual beings by their subsisting attributes and individual bodies by 
their matter and quantity.’ Such knowledge, however, remains in- 
direct, since it is acquired by means of the phantasm. Actually, knowl- 
edge of the universal implies knowledge of the singular, since the singular 
simply adds to the universal a certain agreement with extra-mental 
objects and a negation which limits the universal to this concrete par- 
ticular being.** 

Henry’s thesis on indirect cognition of the singular follows, then, 
from his ideogenetic theory with its emphasis on an initial impression 
from the object. The species espressa enables the mind to grasp the 


universal; the species impressa leads to cognition of the singular. The 
first is direct cognition, while the second is an indirect intellection. 


Though Henry’s ideogenesis, like that of Bonaventure, rules out 
any direct knowledge of the material singular, Henry does not present 
any extensive rejection of direct knowledge; he simply points out that 
the ancient authors deny it. On this point, Henry shows himself a 
faithful Aristotelian.” 


Principle of Individuation 


For Bonaventure and apparently for Matthew, the principle of 
individuation is the union of matter and form found in all created things. 
According to Henry, however, individuation is a negative principle. As 
he explains, if the individuating principle were something positive, then 


40 C. Bérubé, ‘“‘La connaissance intellectuelle du singulier matériel au 
XIII¢ siécle,” p. 177. 


41 Quodl., II, 8, f. 56 r b—va. 


42 C. Bérubé, “La connaissance intellectuelle du singulier matériel au 
XITIE siécle,” pp. 177—78. 


48 J. Paulus, Henri de Gand (Paris: J. Vrin, 1938), pp. 370—7I. 
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this positive element would also require an individuating principle and 
so on ad absurdum.™ 

Negation is implied in the very unity of being, since every being is 
distinct from all other existing objects simply because it is one; it is one 
because it is not divided within itself. Thus every existing thing is an 
actual unity in virtue of a twofold negation which denies any division 
within the being itself and at the same time distinguishes this individual 
from every other existing thing.** If an object has this absolute indepen- 
dence of being, then it is an individual. 

This twofold negation does not add anything real to the specific 
essence,*® since Henry says that the individual is nothing other than 
a form, which is simple and indivisible.4? Individuation, then, is an 
tntentio subsistentiae; the actual existing being is the individual.** 
Consequently, individuation is no longer rooted in matter, nor in the 
union of matter and form, but in the whole suppositum which constitutes 
an existential unity distinct from all other beings.*® 

According to Henry’s theory, then, an individual is simply the 
unity of an existing being which is undivided within itself and at the 
same time separated from all other beings. The mere fact that an object 
possesses such existential unity constitutes it an individual being without 
need for any positive principle of individuation. 

If the intellect were to come into direct contact with such a unity, 
the mind would have direct knowledge of the individual, since the 
singular as an existing being, is intelligible per se. According to Henry’ 
theory of ideogenesis, however, the object is known only through ab- 
straction, i. e. the singular is known after the mind has grasped the 
intelligible element under universal form. Consequently, the intellect 
does not know the individual directly but only apprehends it indirectly 
via the phantasm. Though the existing individual remains intelligible 
in itself, it cannot be understood by the human intellect in this life. 

In the above description, Henry’s theory shows striking similarity 
to that of Bonaventure, who also holds an indirect cognition of the 
material singular while admitting that the individual is intelligible per se. 

Furthermore, Henry’s thesis will initiate Scotus’ theory on direct 
cognition of the singular. In typical fashion Scotus begins his own dis- 


44 Quod!., V, 8, f. 246 ra. 

45 Quodl., V, 8, f. 246 ra. 

46 Quodl., VII, 1, f. 387 ra. 

47 Quodl., V, 8, f. 244 v a. 

48 Quodl., II, 8, f. 56 v b. 

49 M. De Wulf, op. cit., II: 56—57. 
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cussion with a critique of Henry, objecting to the thesis that something 
negative can be the cause of distinguishing one being from another. 
According to Scotus, actual existence cannot be the cause of distinc- 
tion, since existence does not explain the differences between beings. 
Any differentiation of existing beings must be based on a distinction of 
essences, not on the existence of these individuals.®° 

Paulus criticizes Henry’s thesis because of an apparent conflict 
between the theory of an absolute essence, which is indifferent to being 
either universal or singular, and the thesis that existing things are 
individual per se. According to Paulus this conflict will be resolved in 
one way by Scotus and in another by Ockham.*! Bérubé agrees that 
Henry’s theory is a bridge between the indirect cognition of St. Thomas 
(likewise that of Bonaventure) and the direct intuition of the existing 
singular which Scotus teaches. The Subtile Doctor uses Henry’s starting 


point but develops his own thesis more completely and with greater 
certainty. ** 


John Duns Scotus 


From the indirect cognition of singulars held by Bonaventure and 
Henry of Ghent to the proper and per se cognition of Matthew of Aquas- 
parta, one finally comes to a direct intuitive knowledge of the singular 
taught by John Duns Scotus. This section presents Scotus’ theory of 
individuation, his thesis of a direct intuition of the singular and finally, 
a critique of this theory. 


Scotus’ Theory of Individuation 


The preceding section has explained Henry of Ghent’s theory that 
individuation is a negative principle involving a denial of division within 
the being itself and a separation of this individual from everything else. 
Scotus agrees that singularity is a negative term denoting something 
with a definite quantity. Such a negation, however, is not a complete 
explanation of the individual. The singular is a positive something, a 
“this ;’”’ the individual is composed of this positive element of singularity 
and a common nature.*% 


50 TI Op. Ox., 3, 3, 2; XII: 87 4. 

51 J. Paulus, op. cit., p. 376. Thus Henry’s doctrine leads, according to 
Paulus, to the ‘‘nominalism’’ of Ockham. He sees Henry as a “‘pre-Kantian” 
idealist. 

52 C. Bérubé, ‘La connaissance intellectuelle du singulier matériel au 
XIII siécle,”’ p. 175. 

53 T. Barth, ‘“Individualitat und Allgemeinheit bei J. Duns Skotus,” 
Wissenschaft und Weisheit, XVI (1953), pp. 126—27. 
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As actually existing, the individual does imply a negation and limi- 
tation which distinguishes this particular being from all others. In 
addition to this negation, however, the individual is constituted by a 
positive quality which Scotus calls by various names but which has 
come to be known as the haecceitas, or the “thisness” of the being. An 
individual is thus composed, not only of a specific difference, distin- 
guishing him from all other members of the same genus, but also of an 
individual difference separating him from all other members of the same 
species.** For example, man is distinguished from animals by the 
difference of rationality; an individual is distinguished from all other 
men by his own individual “‘thisness”’. 

With the greatest care and exactitude, Scotus proceds to describe 
this unique individuating factor. In the first place, it adds nothing to the 
quiddity of the object, since it is only an ultimate determination.** In 
other words, the “thisness”’ exists as a positive modification of a common 
nature; in itself it is not itself a quidditive being. 

The obvious question arising at this point: if singularity is a positive 
perfection and determination yet not a quidditive being, exactly what 
is this principle of indiduation? Scotus answers by saying that the 
haecceitas is a formality.5* 

The principle of individuation, then, is the ultimate actuality of the 
form, the ultimate reality of being. Even though the form determines 
the specific nature, still this specific form is not properly an individual.5? 
The species must be further determined by another element which is the 
principle of individuation. Even though the intellect can distinguish the 
singularity of the object from the form, these distinct concepts do not 
correspond to beings which are really distinct and separable; the in- 
dividuating principle remains only a formality.** 

In this way, Scotus explains the principle of individuation as the 
ultimate reality of a being. Though the haecceitas is not a quiddity, 
yet it is a formality and consequently a positive entity; this principle 
of individuation is not just the form of the object but rather the ultimate 
reality of the form, from which it is formally distinct. 

This Scotistic principle of individuation is commonly referred to as 
haecceitas. Devlin points out, however, that Scotus himself only uses 
this term once or twice and seems to prefer the designations ultima 

54 II Op. Ox., 3, 6, 16; XII: 135 b. 

55 II Op. Ox., 3, 6, 16; XI: 145 a. 

56 TI Op. Ox., 3, 6, 15; XII: 134 b. 


57 VII Metaph., 13, 13; VII: 413 a. 
58 E. Gilson, Jean Duns Scot (Paris: J. Vrin, 1952), p. 464. 
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realitas entis or the ultima solitudo.®® Scotus also speaks of the forma 
indivudualis, differentia individualis, proprietas individualis, proprietas 
indivisibilis.®° All of these terms offer some help in discerning the exact 
meaning which Scotus gives to his principle of individuation. 


Knowledge of the Singular 


If the haecceitas is the ultimate reality of being by which a specific 
nature is determined and contracted to singularity, then the intellect 
can know individuals just as it can know species.*! Here Scotus pre- 
sents his thesis of a direct intellection of the singular. 

To understand how this direct cognition is effected, one must return 
to Scotus’ theory of ideogenesis. In intuition, according to the Subtile 
Doctor, the object and the intellect cooperate as efficient, co-ordinating 
causes of cognition. In this way, the intellect comes into direct contact 
with the present, existing object. Following from this ideogenetic theory, 
being as being becomes the adequate object of the intellect, at least in 
terms of man’s natural intellectual powers. Now these two theories — 
the activity of object and intellect in intuition and being as the adequate 
object of the intellect — have a direct bearing on Scotus’ thesis of a 
direct cognition of the material singular. 

If the formal reason why an individual is an individual is found in 
the concrete existing being,*® then the actual existing singular is per se 
intelligible.** Since being is the object of the intellect and beings exist 
as singulars, it is obvious that the individual as such is intelligible. 

Scotus concedes, then, that man can know singulars even in this 
life. Moreover, this is an intuitive cognition and therefore direct. Here 
one sees how Scotus departs from the indirect intellection of Bonaven- 
ture and Henry, just as he differs from them in his ideogenetic theory. 

What Scotus denies, at least for this life, is knowledge of the principle 
of singularity, i.e. cognition of the haecceitas. As an example of the 
mind’s inability to grasp this principle of individuation, Scotus points 
out that if the mind were presented with two singulars, essentially 
distinct but similar in all accidents, neither the intellect, nor the senses 
would be able to distinguish between them. The mind experiences the 


59 C. Devlin, The Psychology of Duns Scotus (Oxford: Blackfriars, 1950), 
p. 8 


6° T. Barth, art. cit., p. 127. This article is a classic and deserves study. 
See this work for further terms and references. 

61 P. Tochowicz, Joannis eg Scoti de cognitionis doctrina (Freiburg: 
Studia Friburgensia, 1926), p 
62 T. Barth, art. cit., x1K tlegt, P 134. 
$ VII Metaph., 13, 23; VII: 423b 
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fact that it knows individuals; but the intellect cannot grasp what 
makes this individual an individual.™ 

Why is man unable to know this formality which constitutes the 
individual? The principle of singularity as such is not unintelligible, 
since in the next life man will be able to know God, Who is singular.* 
Actually, there are two reasons why the human intellect cannot know 
the singular formality in the present life. In the first place, this is a 
defect of man’s fallen nature ;** here one sees a parallel with Scotus’ 
position that man cannot know being as being in this life. Another reason 
why the mind fails to grasp the principle of individuation is found in 
the very process of ideogenesis. According to Gilson, the nature of a 
being is known only through abstraction. Intuition is not a visio essen- 
tiae ut essentia est but only a visio essentiae ut existens.*? Substantia- 
tion of this interpretation is found in the Scotistic text which declares 
that cognition involves assimilation; the principle of assimilation, 
however, is not the singular but the common nature.** In other words, 
the mind does not directly intuit the formality or nature of the object 
but only the existing being. In this way, the intellect knows the singular 
but it does not know the principle of singularity. Man’s inability to 
know the haecceitas does not imply that this principle is unintelligible, 
since, as a formality, it is capable of being conceived in a distinct 
concept. In addition, the singularity of man is known to God, though 
it is not grasped by other men in this life. 

To return to Scotus’ statement that the singular is per se intelligible, 
the Subtile Doctor gives a whole series of arguments in favor of this 
thesis. If the senses, which are inferior powers, know the singular, the 
intellect, as a superior power, should also know it.*® Here is the same 
per simile argument used to substantiate intuitive knowledge; it is also 
mentioned by Matthew in his arguments for intellection of the singular. 

In this connection it will be helpful to recall that according to Scotus 
the powers of the soul are not really distinct from its substance; thus 
the sensitive and intellectual faculties are not really distinct from the 
soul itself, nor from each other. Since operation follows being it is only 


64 VII Metaph., 15, 5; VII: 437 ab. 

65 II Rep. Par., 12, 8, 10; XXIII: 40—41. Scotus “saves” the authority 
of Aristotle by explaining that ‘the intellect does not know singulars’ means 
that the mind does not know the singular in the same way that the senses do. 

66 F. Gilson, op. cit., p. 545. 

87 [bid., pp. 546—47, in the notes. 

68 De anima, 22 6: III: 630 b. Note that this work, though it is included 
in the Vives edition, is now considered dubia. 

69 P. Tochowicz, op. cit., p. 77. The author calls this a “‘Platonizing.” 
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natural for Scotus to claim that the intellect, like the senses, possesses 
an intuitive knowledge of the singular. 

In addition to this proof by way of analogy with the senses, Scotus 
claims that knowledge of the singular is prior to universal cognition. 
Since the intellect knows universal principles through an induction 
which proceeds from singular to universal, the mind must first know the 
singular.7° This thesis that knowledge of the singular precedes all uni- 
versal cognition will be further explained in a subsequent discussion on 
the nature of the universal. Here it sufficies to say that a universal 
predicate is “constructed” through a comparison of singulars. 

As final proof for direct knowledge of the singular, Scotus points 
out that such intuitive knowledge is necessary, if man is to arrive at 
evident knowledge about the existence of any extramental object.™ 
Longpré points out that Scotistic certitude has profound roots in psycho- 
logical experience ;** such an existential validation is necessarv in view 
of Scotus’ rejection of divine illumination. 

According to Bérubé, Scotus’ theory of direct intellection of the 
singular is developed on two levels. On the metaphysical level, the 
intelligibility of the singular is stressed. Just as the singular has primacy 
of being, it also has primacy of intelligibility; consequently, the singular 
can be known by a direct and distinct intellection. On the level of ex- 
perience, however, the individuality of the being is known only indirect- 
ly.73 This inability to know the singular as singular is restricted, how- 
ever, to this present life. Just as Bonaventure and Henry admit a direct 
knowledge of the material singular in the case of the separated soul, so 
too Scotus grants the mind’s ability to know the haecceitas in the next 
life. 


Critique of Scotus’ Theory 


In a lengthy article on cognition of the material singular, Bérubé 
points out that the various theories on knowledge of the singular present 
essential points of divergence between the followers of Aristotle and the 
disciples of Augustine. For the former, knowledge of the universal has 
priority, while the latter emphasize cognition of the singular.” 


70 VII Metaph., 14, 1; VII: 429—30. 

71 Op. Ox., 45, 2, 12; XX: 305 b. 

72 E. Longpré, “La philosophie du Bienheureux Duns Scot,” Etudes 
Franciscaines, XXXVI (1924), p. 354. 

73 C. Bérubé, ‘La connaissance intellectuelle du singulier matériel chez 
Duns Scot,” No. 4, p. 27. 

74 C. Bérubé, “‘La connaissance intellectuelle du singulier matériel au 
XIIIé siécle,”” pp. 159—60. 
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Following this distinction, Bonaventure and Henry of Ghent seem 
closer to Aristotle with their theories of indirect intellection, just as 
they are more Aristotelian in their admission of a certain initial passivity 
on the part of the intellect. Matthew and Scotus agree in teaching a direct 
knowledge of the singular in this life; they also differ from each other 
in some points. Scotus, for example, speaks of an intuitive knowledge 
of the singular; Matthew calls it a proper and per se knowledge. Scotus 
stresses that the existing singular is known, while Matthew claims that 
the intellect abstracts from any existential reference. Finally, Matthew 
posits a singular species; Scotus’ teaching on the species, indicated in 
the chapter on ideogenesis, is a disputed point. 

Both Matthew and Scotus, however, give priority to this direct 
cognition of the singular, just as both admit a certain causality from 
intellect and object in their respective theories of ideogenesis. As one 
would expect, the theory of Scotus is much more developed, but Matthew 
can be seen as a forerunner of the Subtile Doctor on this problem of 
direct intuition of the material singular. 


Chapter VIII 
SOUL’S KNOWLEDGE OF ITSELF 


In line with the Augustinian tradition, Matthew, Bonaventure, 
Henry of Ghent and John Duns Scotus all agree in emphasizing the 
soul’s knowledge of itself. According to Matthew, the soul knows itself 
through a species, i. e. the essence of the soul is the object of knowledge, 
while the species is the formal reason of knowing. Bonaventure likewise 
postulates a direct and immediate knowledge of the soul’s own essence, 
while Henry agrees with this thesis but denies any species for such in- 
tuitive knowledge. Finally, Scotus makes extensive use of the soul’s 
intuitive cognition of itself, claiming that this is the most certain type 
of cognition. 


Matthew of Aquasparta 


Matthew devotes a whole “question” to the problem: whether the 
soul knows itself through its own essence or only through its acts. He 
begins his discussion with a description of the various ways in which an 
object can be known, applies these various types of cognition to the 
soul’s knowledge of itself, and presents a detailed description and refutation 
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of the theory of indirect knowledge through conversion to the phantasm. 
Finally, Matthew describes his own theory of intuitive knowledge. 


Ways in which the Soul Knows Itself 


By way of preface to his discussion, Matthew explains that there are 
three ways in which anything can be known: through reason, through 
intuition and through a speculative knowledge of the quiddity. As an 
example of reasoned knowledge, he describes how a man seeing smoke 
reasons to the presence of fire. In much the same way, the mind knows 
the existence of something without direct knowledge of the object itself. 
On the other hand, intuitive knowledge, a “contuitive inspection,” 
requires the presence of the object known. Finally, speculation about 
the quiddity of an object enables the mind to grasp the nature of a 
being without reference to particular qualities or to existence.? 

Matthew now proceeds to apply these three types of cognition to 
the soul’s knowledge of itself. Quidditive speculation is not confined 
to the soul’s knowledge of itself but extends to knowledge of any soul. 
In this way, the soul knows a particular virtue, even if it does not possess 
this habit, since quidditive knowledge is not related to the existence or 
nonexistence of the object. For example, a soul can know the essence of 
faith without possessing this virtue. How the soul comes to such an 
essential knowledge of itself and its habits, Matthew explains in terms 
of three possibilities. This knowledge may result from an impressed 
notion, so that the soul has an innate knowledge of its own nature; it 
may be achieved through investigation or, in the highest sense, this 
speculative knowledge of the soul’s essence may be the effect of divine 
illumination.2 Thus the soul comes to a quidditive knowledge of itself 
through an impressed notion, through experience and with the aid of 
special illumination. 


1 De cognitione, Q. V, p. 300. Ad istius quaestionis intelligentiam praeno- 
tandum est quod tripliciter dicitur aliquid cognosci, vel tripliciter de aliquo 
potest cognitio haberi. Contingit enim aliquid cognosci per manuductivam 
arguitionem sive ratiocinationem, ut videndo fumum arguo ignem, videndo 
hominem loqui arguo ipsum habere animam rationalem. Secundo contingit 
aliquid cognosci per contuitivam inspectionem sive inspectivam contuitio- 
nem, sicut cum ignem praesentem oculis meis intueor et in ipsum dirigo 
obtutum. Tertio contingit aliquid cognosci per simplicem quidditatis specu- 
lationem in universali, non concernendo hoc vel illud, in hoc vel in illo, sicut 
cum considero quid est ignis. Primo modo cognoscitur de re vel deprehendi- 
tur an est vel inest, sed ipsa res non videtur, sicut videndo fumum depre- 
hendo quod ibi est ignis, sed ipsum ignem non video. Tertio modo cognoscitur 
quid est res in generali, non cogitando si est vel inest. Secundo modo videtur 
Tres ipsa. 
2 De cognitione, Q. V, pp. 300—301. 
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The soul arrives et a reasoned knowledge of itself by means of an 
a posteriori process, proceeding from perception of an object, and re- 
cognition of this perception to cognition of the powers of the soul and 
finally coming to a knowledge of the essence of the soul. Though Matthew 
does not go into detail on this point, it might be helpful to recall that, 
according to his theory, the powers of the soul are consubstantial with 
it, so that knowledge of these powers, should lead to knowledge of the 
essence of the soul. 


Matthew concludes his discussion on the soul’s quidditive and rea- 
soned knowledge of itself by saying that these two kinds of knowledge 
are accepted by all philosophers. Such agreement is not found in regard 
to the soul’s intuitive knowledge of itself. 


Refutation of an Indirect Knowledge 


Before explaining the soul’s intuitive knowledge of itself and its 
habits, Matthew refutes the theory that the soul has only an indirect 
knowledge of itself. According to this opinion, the soul, as long as it 
is joined to the body, can know itself only by way of a reflection on its 
own acts. This does not imply that the soul intuits these acts, which 
are just as spiritual as the soul itself; rather, the soul grasps the in- 
telligible element in a species which has been abstracted from the 
phantasm. In other words, the intellect, reflecting on those things 
which it has apprehended through the phantasm, perceives its own act 
and in this perception comes to know its powers and even its essence. 
Such an a posteriori process does not permit the intellect to arrive at 
any direct knowledge of the soul. 


In support of this thesis of indirect knowledge, two reasons are 
offered: the need for a phantasm and the distinction between actual and 
potential knowledge. According to this theory, the phantasm is the 
proper object of both the agent and the possible intellect, at least in this 
life. The agent intellect is the act of the phantasm, while the possible 
intellect is activated by it. In this way, the phantasm is necessary for 
every act of the intellect; not that the phantasm itself is understood, 
but it is an absolutely necessary means. In fact, according to Aristotle, 
nothing is understood without the phantasm. 


3 De cognitione, Q.V, p. 301. Si autem quaeretur quomodo anima 
cognoscat se ipsam et habitus qui sunt in ea per arguitionem, dico quod 
cognoscit per signa et a posteriori: ab obiectis deveniendo in cognitionem 
actuum, et ex actibus deveniendo in cognitionem habitum et potentiarum, 
ex potentiis autem et habitibus in cognitionem essentiae ipsius animae. 


28 Franciscan Studies 1961 
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A second reason, advanced by those who hold the theory of indirect 
knowledge, is based on the dictum that nothing is understood unless it 
is in act. For example, the eye cannot see potential color but only an 
object which is actually colored; in much the same way, the intellect 
understands itself only in the act of understanding. Using another 
comparison, Matthew explains that the intellect is in potency with 
regard to intelligibles, much as matter is in pure potency with regard 
to sensibles. Since matter requires the intervention of sensible forms, 
if it is to become the object of sensation, so too the intellect requires a 
species, if it is to become capable of understanding itself. Thus the 
intellect knows itself through a species formed in knowing other objects, 
just as prime matter is known through the forms which it is capable 
of receiving. In this way, one argues from the fact that the soul receives 
immaterial species to the spirituality of the soul.* 

In critique of this theory that the soul has only an indirect knowledge 
of itself, Matthew admits that this is the teaching of many great philo- 
sophers, yet he complains that it involves many difficulties. In the first 
place, the statement that the intellect does not know spiritual things 
intuitively, as well as the thesis that the phantasm is the object of the 
intellect, both theories are contrary to the teachings of Augustine. Such 
a wedding of the soul to the phantasm, moreover, is derogatory to the 
spiritual nature of the soul; finally, if the soul is by nature intended to 
understand all things, surely it should be able to know itself.® 

In light of all these objections, Matthew rejects the soul’s indirect 
knowledge of itself through conversion to the phantasm, since such a 
thesis is contrary to the doctrine of Augustine and is not consonant 
with the dignity and nature of the soul. 


Theory of a Direct Intuitive Knowledge 


Presenting his own theory on the soul’s intuitive knowledge of itself, 
Matthew distinguishes between the initial stages of such cognition and 
complete knowledge. In terms of its first vague knowledge, the soul must 
be moved by an excitement of the senses. In this case, Matthew postulates 
a formula very similar to that of the “great philosophers” whom he has 
just refuted. Initially, the soul apprehends the phantasm and thus per- 
ceives its own act; knowing this act it arrives at cognition of the species 
existing in itself and finally, the soul comes to know its own habits and 
powers. Thus the soul begins with an indirect and reasoned knowledge 


4 De cognitione, Q. V, pp. 301—302. 
5 De cognitione, Q. V, pp. 302—304. 
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of its own essence. Once stimulated by exterior objects, the soul can 
by a “certain conversion” know itself in a direct intuition.* 

As proof for such intuitive knowledge, Matthew presents a fourfold 
evidence, explaining that intellectual vision, like corporeal sight, re- 
quires a visible object, a power which is disposed to see, a proportional 
change in this power and finally, a light by which to see. 

In the first place, the soul is a visible object for what could be more 
present to the mind, than the mind to itself. Secondly, the intellect has 
the power to know itself, since it is capable of knowing objects inde- 
pendently of the body. (This doctrine follows from Matthew’s thesis that 
the soul is a per se subsistens.) The mind, moreover, is certainly pro- 
portionate to itself. Finally, the intellect receives the divine illumination 
required for all true cognition. Thus it can be shown that the mind has 
all the requirements for an intuitive knowledge of itself.’ 

The question now remains whether this knowledge refers to the soul’s 
essence or only to the habits of the soul. Matthew answers by distin- 
guishing between the object of knowledge and the formal reason of 
knowing. Even though the soul comes to know its own essence ob- 
jectively, still this essence is not the formal reason for cognition since 
all knowledge requires the intervention of a species.® 

Matthew proceeds to present his reasons for postulating a species 
even in the soul’s intuitive knowledge of itself. Again his arguments are 
fourfold: a species is necessary because of the intelligible object, the 
intellectual power, the nature of cognition and the soul’s role as an 
image of God. 

® De cognitione, Q. V, p. 304. Et ideo, quantum ad cognitionis initium 
et ad primum cognitionis actum, indiget commonitione et excitatione a 
corporis sensibus, hoc modo dirigendo se: intendendo in ea quae per phan- 
tasmata apprehendit, percipit actum suum; percipiendo actum, percipit et 
species in se exsistentes, demum potentias et habitus; tandem ipsam mentis 
essentiam quasi arguendo et ratiocinando apprehendit. Sed postquam facta 
est in actu per species a phantasmatibus abstractas, admonita sive com- 
monita et excitata ab exteriori, quadam spirituali conversione in semetipsam 
revocata est, quae tota quasi in exterioribus erat distracta, semetipsam, 
sua interiora et ea quae in eius interioribus sunt sirecto aspectu potest 
cernere et intueri, ita quod semetipsam et habitus (in se) exsistentes cognos- 
cit non tantum per arguitionem, sed per intuitionem et inspectionem, ita 
= tamquam in obiectum in semetipsam et in ea quae sunt in ipsa potest 

irigere intellectualem obtutum. 

7 De cognitione, Q. V, pp. 304—306. 

8 De cognitione, Q. V, p. 306. Utrum autem per suam essentiam vel ha- 
bituum suorum se et habitus qui sunt in ipsa videat, dico quod per essentias 
suas obiective, ita quod ipsa mens et habitus qui sunt in ipsa per essentias 
suas sunt obiectum aspectus, et in ipsas dirigit suum intellectualem obtutum ; 
sed formaliter non per essentiam, ita quod essentia sit ratio cognoscendi, 


sed per suas species sive similitudines expressas in acie cogitantis, secundum 
doctrinam Augustini et Anselmi. 
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Just as an object is not able to be seen unless its light is impressed 
on the pupil of the eye, so too an object is only known through a certain 
radiation of light and this illumination is a species. Here Matthew seems 
close to the light-form theory of Bonaventure. 


A second reason is based on the fact that an intellectual power must 
be informed by something which is intellectual. Now the essence of the 
object is not in the intellect, but only in the extra-mental world, or at 
most in the memory or in the affections. Consequently, if the object is 
known, it must be intellectualized and this is accomplished by means 
of a species. Man’s intellectual power, moreover, is only in potency to 
the act of understanding and must be activated by something else. This 
motivation cannot be the essence of the object nor the intellect itself, 
since in the latter case the intellect would always be in act. Therefore 
an intelligible species is needed to activate the intellectual power. If the 
intellectual power is activated, something new must be received and 
this new reception must come from outside the soul itself, since the 
essence of the soul is certainly not “new’”’ to itself. 


The very nature of intellectual cognition requires a species, since 
cognition involves an act, and this act requires a word, locutia, which 
in turn is dependent on a mental word ultimately based on a species. 


In other words, a true concept requires something from both the knower 
and the object known, otherwise the mind does not have a true verbum 
but only an imaginative product. 


In final proof of the need for the species, Matthew appeals to the 
mind as an image of the Trinity. According to Matthew, the object, 
present in itself or in the memory, is the parent, while knowledge formed 
from the object is the child or the word. Finally, the will joins the act 
of cognition and the object known as love joins the parent and the child. 
If the species were omitted from this schema, the soul’s resemblance 
to the Trinity would be spoiled. Therefore it is necessary to posit the 
existence of a species which is the formal reason for the soul’s knowledge 
of itself. 

In conclusion, then, Matthew says that the soul knows itself and its 
habits, not only through a quidditive speculation or reasoning process, 
but also through a direct intuition. In this latter way, the essence of 
the soul becomes the object of the intellect’s direct vision; however, the 
formal reason for the soul’s knowledge of itself is a species which informs 
the act of understanding.® 


® De cognitione, Q. V, pp. 306—309. 
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Critique of Matthew’s Position 


In declaring that the soul has an intuitive knowledge of its own 
essence, Matthew follows in the tradition of Augustine, treating this 
doctrine with “care and attention.’’?° Augustine uses this direct cogni- 
tion as the starting point of his whole theory of knowledge. As Grabmann 
remarks, however, this epistemological aspect is often overlooked by 
the medieval schoolmen."! Matthew, likewise, does not use intuitive 
knowledge to establish certitude, at least he does not appeal to it in the 
same way as Scotus. 

Matthew does present, however, a careful and detailed refutation 
of the indirect knowledge theory postulated by Thomas Aquinas and 
others; in fact, it is on this point that Grabmann finds the greatest 
contrast between Matthew and Thomas. According to the latter, the 
soul knows itself through a species abstracted from the phantasm; 
consequently, the soul does not have immediate knowledge of its own 
essence.’ This basic Thomistic thesis is incompatible, however, with 
the whole ideogenesis of Matthew who denies that any species is “‘ab- 
stracted” from the phantasm. 

Matthew, on the contrary, posits a direct knowledge of the soul’s 
essence and this by means of a special species. According to his theory, 
once the soul is put into act through a sensible stimulation, it is able to 
know itself intuitively by means of a species. In proof of this need for a 
species, Matthew presents three philosophical arguments; he also 
appeals to the soul’s role as an image of the Trinity. 

In these philosophical arguments, one can see a further development 
of Matthew’s doctrine on the species. In the first place, he claims that 
the species makes the light form of the object intelligible, a theory 
featured in Bonaventurian metaphysics. 

A second proof of the need for a species is based on the nature of 
the intellectual powers, which require a species to place them in contact 
with the object. According to Matthew’s ideogenesis the intellect forms 
a species from the object; the object does not impress itself on the mind. 
In this way, the species not only represents the extra-mental object, 


10 M.Grabmann, Die Philosophische und Theologische Erkenntnislehre 
des Kardinals Matthaeus von Aquasparta (Vienna: Verlag von Mayer, 1906), 
92. 
11 [bid., p. 101. 
12 [bid., pp. 102—105. For the Thomistic doctrine on the soul’s knowl- 
edge of itself see De veritate,Q. X, 8—9; Summa Theologica, I, 78, 1—2. 
On this same point see the review of a dissertation: J. P. Ruane, ““The 
Thomistic Arguments from Abstraction and Self-knowledge for the Spiritu- 
ality of the Soul,” Revue philosophique de Louvain, XL (1955), pp. 654—55- 
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but also partakes of the nature of the intellect which forms it. This 
spiritual species is the act of the agent intellect and also the activation 
of the possible intellect. Applying these theses to Matthew’s theory, if 
the essence of the soul were to activate the mind without the inter- 
vention of any species, then the mind would always be in the act of 
knowing itself. 

A third indication of the soul’s need for a species even to understand 
itself, follows from Matthew’s theory that a species is necessary for the 
formation of any concept. It is the species, formed by the agent in- 
tellect, which makes the object present in the mind; the species is simi- 
lar to both object and knowing intellect. This dual nature of the species 
is in line with Matthew’s causa partialis theory and with his dictum that 
the essence of the thing conceived by the intellect and related to the 
divine exemplar is the object of the intellect. 

Such, then, is Matthew’s theory of the soul’s direct intuitive knowl- 
edge of itself by means of a special species. It is this need of a species, 
plus Matthew’s critique of other theories, which makes his question of 
special interest and importance. 


St. Bonaventure 


On the question of the soul’s knowledge of itself, Bonaventure and 
Matthew seem in close agreement. Both claim that the soul knows itself 
and its habits directly and without need of conversion to the phantasm. 
Bonaventure gives a less detailed account of the species but presents 
a more extensive treatment of the epistemology of such intuitive cogni- 
tion. 


Nature of the Soul’s Knowledge of Itself 


In his theory of ideogenesis, Bonaventure accepts the Aristotelian 
dictum that all knowledge comes through the senses. He does make some 
reservations, however, in this agreement, saying that the soul knows 
itself and those things which are in itself, without the phantasm.™ 
According to Bonaventure, the soul has a threefold knowledge: in the 
first place, the soul can turn itself to objects which are outside itself; 
secondly, it can know things which are in itself and finally, the human 
intellect can ‘‘attain’”’ those objects which are above itself. 
Corresponding to these three objects, the soul possesses a triple set 
of powers which enable the mind to know sensibles, to abstract uni- 


18 TI Sent., 39, 1, 2; II: 904 b. 
14 De scientia Christi, VI, pe V: 20ab. 
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versals and to be influenced by the divine light. The second of these 
powers, that by which the soul abstracts universals, Bonaventure 
further subdivides into the ratio, or reason, and the intellectus, or in- 
tellect. It is by means of this “intellectual” power that the mind comes 
to know the soul itself and to understand other spiritual substances.1* 

Bonaventure here postulates a separate faculty enabling the soul 
to know spiritual beings without recourse to any phantasm received 
from the senses. In contrast to this power of intellectus, the ratio enables 
man to know universals which have been abstracted from sensibles. 
In other words, the process by which the soul comes to know itself is 
distinguished from abstract cognition by means of a special faculty. It 
might be recalled in this connection that the Bonaventurian faculties 
of the soul are not really distinct from the soul itself nor from each other. 

What is the exact nature of the soul’s special “intellectual” knowl- 
edge of itself? In the first place, this is an immediate cognition, since, 
as Bonaventure explains, the soul is immediately present to itself and 
joined directly to itself.1* This presence of the soul to itself implies that 
the soul is aware of itself as a principle of activity and as a spiritual 
substance. In other words, the soul has an immediate contact with 
itself and this knowledge implies not only a cognition of the operations 
of the soul but also an awareness of what the soul is in itself.17 As Bona- 


venture explains in another passage, the soul has an experimental and 
certain knowledge of itself.1* 

Finally, the soul actually possesses such an immediate and certain 
knowledge of itself. In other words, this is not just a potentiality, but 
the soul actually intuits itself, even in this life. For example, the soul 
knows that it has faith and this knowledge is immediate and actual.’® 


Epistemological Significance of this Intuition 


Having established the fact that the soul has an intuitive knowledge 
of itself, Bonaventure proceeds in true Augustinian fashion to make this 
cognition a criteria of certitude. In a lengthy passage of the De scientia 
Christi, Bonaventure explains that the soul’s knowledge of sensibles is 
simple, the soul’s intuition of itself and of other spiritual substances is 
more simple, while the most simple knowledge is that obtained under 


15 In hexaémeron, V, 24; V: 358 a. 

16 T Sent., 3, 2, 2, 1; I: goa. 

17 T Sent., 3, 2, 1, 3; I: 86a. 

18 TIT Sent., 23, 4; III: 504 a. 

19 [II Sent., 23, 4; III: 504 a. The soul has certitude only of those ob- 
jects which it experiences. Note the relation here to the doctrine of Scotus. 
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the influence of the divine light. Basic to these varying degrees of 
simplicity is the greater or lesser immediacy of the object. Even though 
the divine light is most closely united to the soul, still the soul is closer 
to itself than to any material object. Now the more simple and more 
intimate is also prior. Therefore, Bonaventure places the highest kind 
of certitude in the divine light, but the soul’s knowledge of itself is the 
first and most certain of purely human cognitions; thus the soul’s intui- 
tion of itself is prior to cognition of any extra-mental object.?° 

In substantiation of this epistemological function, Veuthey explains 
that all cognition requires that the known object be in the mind of the 
knower. Now external objects can be in the mind of the knower only 
through an abstractive similitude or impression. The soul, however, is 
immediately present to itself and consequently can be known with 
certitude through a reflective process.*4 Bonaventure fails, however, 
to give an exact description of this reflection which enables the soul to 
know itself. Moreover, the certitude of intuition is still dependent on 
special illumination. In these two respects the theory of Bonaventure 
lacks the integrity of the Scotistic thesis. 

By way of comparison between Bonaventure and Matthew, both 
philosophers hold that the soul has an intuitive knowledge of itself. 
Matthew’s presentation, however, emphasizes the need for a species to 
effect this cognition. Though Bonaventure also maintains that an 
intelligible species is required for all cognition,”* yet he does not go into 
the same detail as does Matthew, nor does he distinguish the various 
kinds of species. It might also be mentioned that Matthew seems more 
defensive, since he gives a lenghty and detailed critique of the theory 
of indirect intellection. Similar to his treatment of the illumination 
theory, Bonaventure’s discussion is less polemic than that of his follower. 


Henry of Ghent 


Like Bonaventure and Matthew, Henry maintains that the soul has 
a direct knowledge of itself; unlike his predecessors, he claims that this 
cognition does not require the intervention of any species. Quodlibet IV, 
question 7, presents an extensive discussion on how the soul comes to a 
direct knowledge of itself and other spiritual substances. 


20 De scientia Christi. IV, 31; V: 20ab. 

21 L. Veuthey, S. Bonaventurae philosophia christiana (Rome: Officium 
Libri Catholici, 1943), p. 114. 

22 Ibid., p. 48. Veuthey explains that all cognition involves an action 
of the object and a reaction of the powers, this reaction being the generation 
of the species. The species, then, is formed in the very act of knowing. 
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Soul’s Knowledge of Itself without a Species 


According to Henry’s theory, the cretad intellect is able to know 
God, itself and anything in itself through its own essence without the 
intervention of any species.** In proof of this latter contention, Henry 
appeals to the principle that what can be done with fewer objects, 
should be accomplished in this more perfect fashion. He also explains 
that his position is more in accord with Augustine, who only requires 
a species for knowledge of material objects. A species is needed to make 
extra-mental objects in the mind of the knower but since the soul is 
already present to itself there is no need for any species. In other words, 
if an object is not present to the intellect fer se, then an expressed 
species is needed to make it intelligible; if the object is already present 
to the mind, then this very presence suffices to determine the mind.* 


Henry’s denial of a species for the soul’s knowledge of itself follows 
from his rejection of any intelligible species, a denial already discussed 
in the chapter on ideogenesis. There Henry declares that no intelligible 
species is necessary, since the intelligible element in the object is already 
present in the species expressa. From this sensible species, the agent 
intellect abstracts the intelligible essence without recourse to any in- 
telligible species. Now in the case of a spiritual substance there is no 
question of a sensible species, hence Henry completely denies the species 
in his theory on how the soul knows itself. 


It remains to describe just how the soul knows itself without any 
species. Henry explains that just as the senses are sensible of themselves, 
so the intellect is intelligible through itself. The soul is assimilated to 
itself through its own act of understanding.*® As Henry says in another 
passage, the soul knows itself incorporeally in the same way that the 
senses know corporeal objects.*® 


The soul’s knowledge of itself is effected, then, by something in- 
corporeal, since both subject and object are spiritual in nature. Specifi- 
cally, the soul knows itself through the presence of its own essence; this 
essence of the knower is both the motive for knowing and also the object 
known. According to Henry, the act of knowing is an intrinsic operation 
informing the intellect and activating the soul to know itself. In other 
words, the act of the intellect is related to the soul as mover to moved, 


23 Quodl., IV, 7, f. 151 va. 
24 Quodl., IV, 7, f. 148 v a. 
25 Quodl., IV, 7, f. 148 v b. 
26 Quodl., IV, 7, f. 148 v a. 
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and not simply as form inhering in a subject.?”? This thesis of Henry’s 
seems comparable to Bonaventure’s contention that the act of cognition 
is the species. 


Critique of Henry’s Theory 


In discussing Henry’s theory on how the soul knows itself, De Wulf 
distinguishes a twofold state of consciousness. In the case of direct 
consciousness, the soul knows itself immediately by a spontaneous 
action. Secondly, the soul knows itself through a reflective consciousness, 
when the soul turns upon itself and its own act. This reflection may be 
either subjective, having as object the modification occasioned by the 
souls’s own act, or it may be objective, when the soul evaluates the 
truth of its cognition.” In either of these states of consciousness, the 
spontaneous or the reflective, the soul does not require any species. As 
Paulus points out, this denial of a species is only found in Henry’s last 
works. In earlier questions, Henry requires a species even for intuitive 
cognition of spiritual substances. This change in Henry’s teaching was 
occasioned, according to some historians, by the condemnations of 1277. 
Paulus objects, however, that such a motive is unworthy of any true 
philosopher; rather, this right about face in doctrine results from an 
internal development of Henry’s theories on the nature of the soul and 
the intelligible object.2® At any rate, the condemnations of Tempier 
remain a possible extrinsic factor, since they were published just two 
years prior to Henry’s Quodlibet IV which was given at Easter of 1280.9° 

Despite this disagreement as to the cause of Henry’s change in 
doctrine, his final position remains a complete denial of any species in 
the soul’s knowledge of itself. According to Quodlibet VII, the soul’s 
essence is both the object known and the means of cognition. 

In light of the above doctrine, it seems difficult to understand De 
Wulf’s statement that Henry’s thesis on the soul’s knowledge of itself 
differs very little from the doctrine of St. Thomas.*! While Thomas’ 
theory of indirect knowledge requires a conversion to the phantasm, 


Henry denies any intermediary in the soul’s direct cognition of its own 
essence. 


27 Quodl., IV, 7, {. 149 v b. 

28 M. De Wulf, Etudes sur Henri de Gand (Brussels: Mém.couronnés de 
l’Academie Royale de Belgique, 1895), p. 56. 

29 J. Paulus, ‘‘A propos de la théorie de la connaissance d’Henri de 
Gand,” Revue philosophique Louvain, XLVII (1949), pp. 494—95. 

30 J.G. Caffarena, ‘‘Cronologia de la ‘Summa’ de Enrique de Gante 


por relacién a sus ‘Quodlibetos’,” Gregorianum, XXXVIII (1957), p. 133- 
31M. De Wulf, art. cit., p. 118. 
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In this denial of a species, Henry differs from Matthew, who says 
that the essence of the soul is the object known, but a species is required 
to “move” the soul to know itself. While Matthew explains the soul’s 
direct knowledge of itself via a special species, Henry postulates a type 
of intuition comparable to Scotus’ theory. 


John Duns Scotus 


Bonaventure, Matthew and Henry of Ghent agree that the soul 
knows itself and its own acts directly; however, Matthew and Bona- 
venture claim that this cognition is effected by means of a species, while 
Henry denies the need for any intermediary between the intellect and 
the essence of the soul. 

Like his predecessors, Scotus teaches that the soul has an intuitive 
knowledge of itself; he also makes extensive use of this type of cognition 
in his epistemology and in developing other theories, for example, in 
proving the immateriality of the soul. The following section will present 
his teaching on the nature of intuition, as well as give some indication 
of the epistemological significance of this doctrine. Finally, a brief 
summary will be added on the theory of intuition found in the De rerum 
principio, a work formerly attributed to Scotus but now believed to be 
that of Vitalis de Furno. The De rerum is of special interest for this 
study, since it is closely related to the positions of Matthew; an analysis 
of this work will also serve to avoid some of the confusion found in those 
discussions of Scotus which still make use of the De rerum. 


Nature of Intuitive Knowledge 


The preceding chapter has indicated the varied interpretations given 
by historians to Scotus’ doctrine on an intuitive knowledge of the singu- 
lar. These same differences of opinion are found in regard to Scotus’ 
theory on the soul’s intuitive knowledge of itself. 

According to Scotus, the soul has an evident and intuitive knowledge 
of its own acts, for example the acts of thinking and willing.** Now such 
knowledge could not come from the senses because of its purely in- 
tellectual character, therefore these acts must be directly intuited.* 


32 TV Op. Ox., 49, 8, 5; X XI: 306 b. 

33 IV Op. Ox., 45, 3, 17; XX: 349a. According to Gilson, there 
is no real contradiction between Bonaventure and Scotus on the soul’s 
intuitive knowledge of itself. Bonaventure has not delineated the problem 
as clearly as Scotus, while Matthew is closer to the approach of the Subtile 
Doctor. See E. Gilson, ‘“‘Avicenne et le point de départ de Duns Scot,” 
Archives d’histoive doctrinale et litiéraire du moyen age, II (1927), p. 329. 
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Though the soul knows its own acts directly, still it does not have 
an intuition of its essence or nature.** From a knowledge of its own acts, 
however, the soul comes to know its powers and finally, to arrive at an 
indirect cognition of its own nature.*® In other words, the soul knows 
its own acts through experience and concretely; it knows its own nature 
through reflection on these activities. 

Every time the soul exercises its faculties of thinking and willing, 
this intuition of itself is renewed.** To further explain this direct knowl- 
ege, Scotus points out that the acts of the soul are intelligible in them- 
selves as spiritual beings and as present to the soul itself. Therefore the 
acts of the soul can be known immediately, if nothing impedes the mind.37 

This thesis that the acts of the soul are intelligible in themselves 
follows from Scotus’ position on the object of the intellect; if a being 
exists, it is capable of being known. Since the acts of the soul exist and 
are present to the soul itself, they are capable of being known. As has 
been pointed out, however, the capacity of the intellect to know being 
as being, is an absolute ability, based on the nature of the knowing sub- 
ject; actually, in this life, the intellect is more limited in knowledge. 
Consequently, Scotus qualifies his original thesis by saying that the 
intellect can know its own acts “unless it is impeded.” In this life, the 
soul is limited by the phantasm and the requirements of sense knowledge. 

The Scotistic theory that the soul knows its acts but not its essence 
seems in direct contrast to the position of Bonaventure, Matthew and 
Henry of Ghent. According to Matthew, the soul knows its own essence 
objectively but not formally, since he posits a species by means of 
which the soul comes to know of itself. Matthew does admit, in addition, 
a reasoned knowledge which the soul derives from study of its own 
acts, thus coming to an indirect knowledge of its powers and finally to 
a cognition of the soul itself. Bonaventure and Henry agree in saying 
that the soul knows its own essence directly, though they differ on the 
need for a species in this type of cognition. 

According to Scotus, however, the soul knows its own essence only 
“under a general reason,” abstracted from the senses.®® In Gilson’s inter- 


34 Prol. Op. Ox., 1, 11; VIII: 21 ab I: 17. In this life the soul comes to 
know its essence only through an abstraction from the senses. 

35 Prol. Op. Ox., 1, 13; VIII: 23 ab. I: 21—22. 

36 E. Longpré, ‘“‘The Psychology of Duns Scotus and its Modernity,” 
Franciscan Educational Conference, XIII (1931), p. 26. 

37 II Op. Ox., 3, 8, 13; XII: 194—95. 

38 T Op. Ox., 3, 7, 38; XI: 388 b. III: 324. In this connection also see 
III Op. Ox., 14, 3, 9; XIV: 529 4. 

39 Prol. Op. Ox., 1, 11; VIII: 21. I: 17—18. 
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pretation, this general reason is the notion of being.4° Through abstrac- 
tion from the senses, the soul comes to know that it is a being without 
possessing any direct intuition of its specific nature. 

The question arises: does the soul actually possess such an intuitive 
knowledge of its own acts or is this simply a capacity similar to the 
soul’s ability to know all being? To answer this question it seems ne- 
cessary to repeat Scotus’ own distinction between knowledge of the 
essence of the soul and knowledge of its acts. While admitting only an 
abstractive knowledge of the essence of the soul, Scotus maintains that 
the acts of the soul are directly intelligible in themselves as spiritual 
beings and as present to the soul. Scotus goes on to say, however, that 
in this life the soul knows via the senses. Consequently, the soul must 
rely on the phantasm to initiate the cognitive process.*! Matthew like- 
wise claims that the soul must first be stimulated by the external senses, 
before it comes to an intuitive knowledge of itself. 

The exact interpretation of this dependence on the phantasm and 
the possibility of the soul’s direct knowledge of its own acts remains the 
subject of controversy. According to Gilson, Scotus denies the actuality 
of any such direct intuition in this life. What man intuits are not the 
acts of the soul in themselves, i.e. the nature of these acts, but only 
their existence. As in the preceding discussion on the soul’s knowledge 
of the singular, the intellect knows intuitively the existing singular but 
it does not know the common nature.*? In other words, Gilson denies 
the possibility of the soul’s intuition of the singular; the soul’s knowledge 
of its acts falls under this same censure. In both cases, the soul must 
rely on the phantasm in this present life; intuition is always limited to 
a knowledge of the existence of the object without reference to its nature. 

On the other hand, Father Sebastian Day defends the interpretation 
that Scotus holds an actual intuitive knowledge of singulars including 
the soul’s cognition of its own acts. According to Day, what Scotus 
denies is an intuition of the principle of individuation, the “thisness” 
of the object; he does not reject a direct intuitive knowledge of the 
existing singular. In those passages where Scotus speaks of the mind’s 
dependence on the phantasm, he is either treating of abstractive knowl- 
edge or he is simply claiming that the known object must be capable of 
being known through a phantasm.* 
~~ 40 E, Gilson, Jean Duns Scot (Paris: J. Vrin, 1952), p. 551- 

41 II Op. Ox., 3, 8, 13; XII: 194—95. 

42 FE. Gilson, "Jean Duns Scot. pp. 554—55- 

43 S. Day, Intuitive Cognition, A Key to the Significance of the Later 


Scholastics (St. Bonaventure, New York: The Franciscan Institute, 1947), 
pp. 119—22. 
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Thus the interpretation of Scotus’ doctrine on intuition of singulars 
and on the soul’s knowledge of itself are both controversial. In either 
case, the question seems reducible to the soul’s need of a phantasm. 
Granted that the human intellect has powers which escape such depen- 
dence, this question remains: is the soul able to avoid such dependence 
in this life? This question, like the problem of the species, remains un- 
decided by the authorities. 


Epistemological Significance of Scotus’ Doctrine 

In the theory of Bonaventure and Henry, the soul’s knowledge of 
itself enjoys a special degree of certitude, superior to any cognition 
abstracted from the senses and inferior only to divine illumination. 
Scotus agrees that the soul’s intuition of itself is evident; he also makes 
this type of intuition the criteria for other theories. 

Thus Scotus appeals to the soul’s knowledge of itself, as proof for 
the immateriality of the soul. By way of reflection, the soul comes to 
know that it possesses a knowledge superior to sense cognition, since 
the intellect apprehends universals and considers various types of being 
beyond the limitations of the existing material singular. For example, 
the soul can know relations which do not really exist in the world outside 
the mind. The intellect also becomes aware of the certitude of its own 
judgments, for instance, the absolute certitude of first principles. 
Through an introspective knowledge of its own acts and a reflection on 
the nature of these acts, the mind comes to realize that it is capable of 
immaterial actions, which are personal to the soul itself. On the basis 
of this experience of its own acts, the intellect concludes to the imma- 
teriality of the soul. 

Here is just one example of how Scotus uses the soul’s knowledge of 
its own acts to validate another doctrine. Father Day quotes the above 
passage in support of his interpretation that Scotus taught the soul’s 
actual intuition of its own acts, even in this life.4® Gilson counters by 
saying that the above description is simply a presentation of the imma- 
teriality of these acts and not a psychological study of the workings of 
the soul; moreover, this is not an intuition of the essence of the soul, 
but only an intuition of the operations of the soul, derived from the 
phantasm. According to Gilson, it is this consciousness of the internal 
senses which Scotus calls intuition.*® 

“4 IV Op. Ox., 43, 2, 9—11; XX: 39—41. 

45 S. Day, op. cit., pp. 133—34 


46 E. Gilson, Jean Duns Score . 553—55- See the note on p. 553 for 
Gilson’s disagreement with Day on this point. 
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Though historians disagree on the exact nature of this intuition, none 
deny that Scotus makes extensive use of this introspective method in 
developing his psychology. According to Day, this type of cognition is 
used to establish on an experimental basis that the intellect is active 
in cognition and that acquired habits co-operate with the activities of 
the intellect which they perfect. He also uses intuition to verify his 
thesis that there is no real distinction between the soul and its faculties. 
Such introspection further establishes the succession of internal activities 
and necessitates the denial of any innate ideas. Internal experience is 
also used to prove the freedom of the will and to give experimental 
limits to man’s cognitive powers.*? Without entering into greater detail, 
the above theses indicate Scotus’ application of the soul’s knowledge 
of itself. 

If one accepts Day’s identification of this introspective method with 
an intuition of the soul’s own acts, then the significance of this doctrine 
becomes immediately apparent. According to Devlin, introspection is 
the Scotistic ideal of knowledge and one to which he would like to reduce 
all other types of cognition.‘ Obviously, Scotus makes extensive use 
of the soul’s knowledge of itself in his epistemology. In fact, this element 
of his theory is more developed than in any of his predecessors. This fact 
is, of course, linked with his rejection of illumination and his consequent 
need of a realistic basis for the validity of man’s knowledge. 


The De rerum principio 

Before concluding this section on Scotus’ theory of the soul’s intuitive 
knowledge of itself, it might be useful to summarize the teachings of the 
De rerum principio on intuitive knowledge of the soul’s essence and 
habits. As pointed out, this work, formerly attributed to Scotus, is found 
in the Vives edition of the Opera Omnia. Because of this mistaken 
authorship, the De rerum is quoted by some of the historians in connec- 
tion with Scotus’ theory on the soul’s intuition of itself; for example, 
extensive quotes from it are found in the work of Minges.*® In order to 
distinguish the De rerum, now recognized as belonging to Vitalis de 
Furno, from the authentic doctrine of Scotus, it seems useful to present 
a brief summary of this work. A further point of interest is found in the 
remarkable similarity between this writing and the doctrine of Matthew. 


47 S. Day, op. cit., pp. 130—31. 
48 C. Devlin, The ’ Psychology of Duns Scotus (Oxford: Blackfriars, 1950), 


5: 
49 P. Minges, Joannis Duns Scoti: doctrina philosophica et theologica 
(Quaracchi: Collegium S. Bonaventurae, 1930), I: 251—57. 
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Vitalis de Furno begins his discussion on the soul’s knowledge of 
itself declaring that the soul possesses three types of cognition: arguitive 
or reasoned knowledge, intuitive or direct vision, speculative or knowl- 
edge of the quiddity. 

The soul’s reasoned knowledge of itself leads to a quia cognition 
revealing whether the soul is sensible or rational. Such cognition does 
not require a species but is an a posteriori reasoning from effect to cause. 
It is applicable, not only to man’s knowledge of his own soul, but to his 
knowledge of all souls. 

In addition to this reasoned knowledge of its own existence, the 
soul also comes to know its quiddity or nature by proceeding a posteriori 
from the acts of the soul to an understanding of what the soul is essen- 
tially. This type of knowledge can be compared to the cognition of a 
substance acquired through knowledge of its accidents. For example, 
the soul knows that its essence is immaterial, since it is capable of 
immaterial actions.*° 


Finally, the soul possesses an intuitive knowledge of itself. Now 
many philosophers hold divergent views on intuition; Vitalis himself 
declares that the human mind knows itself habitually through itself but 
actually through its own acts.®! This knowledge requires a species, formed 
by the soul in the very act of knowing itself.*? 


Thus the author of the De rerum principio posits, not only a reasoned 
knowledge of the soul’s existence an a speculative cognition of its 
quiddity, but also admits an intuition of the soul which is both habitual 
and actual. Like Matthew, he insists on the need of a species for such 
an intuition. 


From the above, it can be seen that a mistaken identification of the 
De rerum as a work of Scotus confuses the interpretation of the Subtile 
Doctor both on intuition and on the need for a species. 


50 De verum principio, XV, 1; IV: 547—51. A text edition of the questi- 
ons of Vitalis de Furno on cognition is edited by F. Délorme, ‘‘Le cardinal 
Vital du Four. Huit questions disputées sur le probléme de la connaissance,” 
Archives d’histoive doctrinale et littévaive du moyen age, II (1927), pp. 151 —337- 
The selection quoted here is given on pp. 232—36. 

51 De verum principio, XV, 8—9; IV: 551—52. This text is given by 
F. Délorme, op. cit., pp. 236—38. 

52 De verum principio, XV, 28; IV: 563 a. F. Délorme, op. cit., p. 248. 
This text is shortened in the edition of Délorme. 
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Chapter IX 


KNOWLEDGE OF THE UNIVERSAL 


Preceding chapters have presented varied theoris on the general 
object of the intellect, cognition of the singular and the soul’s knowledge 
of itself. This last chapter will describe the various explanations for 
knowledge of the universal, a controversial question on which Bona- 
venture, Matthew, Henry of Ghent and Scotus could all be classified as 
moderate realists. Though all these Scholastics agree that the universal 
has some foundation in reality, still they differ in their explanations of 
just what this foundation really is. 


Matthew of Aquasparta 

Matthew’s theory on the universal develops from his thesis on cogni- 
tion of the singular, which in turn, is based on his ideogenesis. Since 
cognition is effected by the activity of the intellect as principle cause 
along with the co-operation of the object as instrumental cause, the 
singular object can be known properly and per se by means of a singular 
species. This species, while abstracting from existence, still retains all 
the individuating notes found in reality. Thus the intellect comes to 
know the singular as singular. 

According to Matthew’s theory on the universal, further abstraction 
is made from the singular so that the mind forms a universal species 
representing the common nature of the object. This present discussion 
of Matthew’s theory on the universal will explain, first of all, the locus 
of the universal and secondly, the way in which this universal is known, 
i. e. the universal species. 


Locus of the Universal 


Matthew declares that the universal is found in particular objects 
and in the mind ;! in another passage he continues his explanation saying 
that according to truth the universal is in the extra-mental object but 
in intention it is only in the mind of the knower.? When Matthew says 
that the universal is in the external object, he does not mean this in 


1 De fide, Q.1, p. 54. Ad decimum dicendum quod universale est in 
rebus particularibus et in anima; sed non est in rebus particularibus absolute 
sed per comparationem unius ad aliam. 

2 De anima VI, Q. V, p. 321... .dico quod universale secundum veri- 
tatem est in rebus, secundum intentionem est in anima sive in intellectu. 
Est etiam universale secundum veritatem natura quaedam in qua plura 
nata sunt convenire, et est in particularibus, non ut particularia sunt, sed 
ut in natura illa conveniunt vel nata sunt convenire. 


29 Franciscan Studies 1961 
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any absolute sense but only in terms of comparing one being with another. 
Thus the universal species in the mind represents the agreement found 
among real beings existing in the world outside the mind.* This seems 
to be the basic tenet of Matthew’s doctrine — the universal species, 
existing only in the mind, represents the common nature of extramental 
objects. For example, the mind can predicate ‘‘man”’ about all the mem- 
bers of the species ‘‘rational animal,” because by comparison one realizes 
that all men share a common nature. 

In this connection, Matthew, commenting on Aristotle’s dictum 
that the “universal is always and everywhere” explains that the uni- 
versal is found whenever and wherever there are particulars. As an 
example of this presence of the universal in the particular, Matthew 
says that Sortes is composed of body and soul, i. e. of universal principles 
which are common to all men; but his own individual body and soul 
make him this person.® 

The universal, then, is not of the essence of the object in the sense 
that it is an essential principle, yet it is something essential to the 
being.* Granted that the universal is not a constructive principle of 
being, since only individuals exist, still the common nature, which gives 
rise to this universal concept, is essential to man. As Matthew illustrates: 
“This individual man is truly a man.”’’? According to Bettoni’s inter- 
pretation, the common nature which becomes the real foundation for 
the universal is really distinct from the principle of individuation, i. e. 
it is a distinct entity, independent of any mind conceiving it.® 

Having established the real foundation for the universal in the 
common nature, it remains to explain the universal concept in the mind. 
Actually, this universal species is simply a logical equivalent of the 
similarities of objects.* On the negative side, this universal notion ab- 
stracts from all individuating notes; on the positive side, it embraces 


3 De fide, Q. 1, p. 54. Universale, prout dicit rem aliquam, non est in 
anima, sed species universalis, id est istius naturae communis, ex qua colligit 
intentionem hanc propter convenientiam multorum, et vocat universale. 
Sic ergo universale est in rebus, secundum veritatem, sed secundum inten- 
tionem est in anima;... 

4 De fide, Q. 1, p. 51. Here he quotes from the Posterior Analytics, I, 
87 b, 32—33. 

5 De anima VI, Q. V, pp. 321—2z2. 

6 De fide, Q.1, p. 54. ... universale est de essentia rei, dico quod non 
est de essentia rei tamquam essentiale principium, sed est rei essentiale. 

7 De fide, Q. I, p. 55. 

8 E. Bettoni, ‘‘Rapporti dottrinali fra Matteo d’Aquasparta e Giovanni 
Duns Scoto,”’ Studi Francescani, XV (1943), pp. 114—15. 

® S. Belmond, ‘‘A l’école de S. Augustin,”’ Etudes Franciscaines, XX XIII 
(1921), p. 150. 
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all the objects which belong to the same genus or species. Like the 
singular species from which it is abstracted, this universal species does 
not refer to the existence or non-existence of the object. Knowledge of 
the universal, moreover, still requires illumination, if the intellect is to 
attain the perfection of truth. 

Such then is the locus of the universal, according to Matthew. On 
the one hand, he speaks, as will Scotus after him, of the common nature 
found in the individual extra-mental object. In this way, the universal 
is not merely a fictio animae, a product of the mind, since it has a true 
foundation in reality.?° On the other hand, Matthew is equally insistent 
that universality, as such, is not a quality of the object but only of the 
species or intention existing in the mind. 


Universal Species 


Since the universal species is simply a logical representation based 
on the comparison of common natures, it remains to describe how this 
universal species is obtained. 

As Matthew has already explained, both object and intellect co- 
operate to form a sensible species from which the intellect abstracts a 
singular species, representing the individual object. The intellect further 
abstracts from this singular species to arrive at a universal intention 
in the mind.” But it must be noted again that Matthew’s use of the 
word “abstracts” does not imply any Aristotelian ideogenesis. Rather, 
Matthew postulates a twofold abstraction: in forming the singular 
species the intellect abstracts from the existence of the object while 
still retaining all the individuating notes found in real being; secondly, 
the mind abstracts from these individuating notes and thus arrives at 
the common nature of the object. The universal species, then, is really a 
comprehensive view of many singulars seen at one time and under one 
aspect.!? 

As a consequence of his theory on how the universal is formed, 
Matthew speaks of various grades of universality, based on the various 
kinds of agreement found in the external world.’* For example, the 


10 De anima VI, Q. V, p. 322. 
Q. 


11 De cognitione, Q. IV, p. 281. 

12 De cognitione, Q. IV, p. 285. Prius igitur defertur species singularis 
ad intellectum et ex illa colligit intentionem universalem, quam ipsum uni- 
versale intelligat. Oportet enim cognoscere ea ex quibus intentionem cognos- 
cibilem colligit sive abstrahit, ut praedictum est. Is est ergo modus, quod 
per speciem universalem hominis, vel cuiuscumque, omnem hominem 
cognoscit in quantum homo est. 

13 De anima, VI, Q. V, p. 322. 
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concept “animal” is more universal than that of “man,” since the 
former can be predicated of more beings and consequently is a more 
universal notion. 

A universal concept frees the mind from some of the limitations of 
contingent reality. For example, the mind can define ‘‘man” as a crea- 
ture composed of body and soul and this definition remains necessarily 
true, independent of the existence of any or of all men. A science of 
contingents is based, then, on a twofold abstraction from reality and 
yet it has its genesis in the extramental world. According to Matthew, 
this “‘scientific’’ universal must still be “rectified’’ by a comparison with 
the eternal exemplar. It is only on this level that man comes to the 
fullness of truth. 

Such, then, is Matthew’s theory of the universal based on the com- 
mon nature of real beings and on the universal species existing only in 
the mind. Through this species, the intellect comes to predicate this 
common nature about a plurality of objects. 

One final caution is necessary to better understand Matthew’s 
doctrine on the universal species. In itself, a species is neither universal 
nor particular; it is simply a representation. Matthew says that a uni- 
versal species can be called singular, since it is a particular kind of being 
and exists in a particular intellect; a species is universal only when it 
represents many and is abstracted from many. In a similar fashion, the 
singular species represents a singular object, yet this species is germinally 
universal, since it indicates the conformity of one being with other 
singular objects.15 In other words, the species, of itself, is neither uni- 
versal nor singular; if it represents the common nature it is a universal 
species. 


St. Bonaventure 


According to Matthew of Aquasparta, then, the universal is based 
on the common nature of the object and is represented in the mind by 
a universal species. Bonaventure also presents a theory of moderate 


14S. Belmond, art. cit., p. 150. 


15 De anima VI, Q. V, p. 320—21. Et utraque istarum est quodam modo 
universalis, quodam modo particularis; nam et universalis illa species quo- 
dam modo singularis est quia haec species et in hoc in intellectu, et quodam 
modo universalis et indifferens ad multa et quia ex multis abstracta et ad 
multa repraesentanda. Et singularis species quodam modo est universalis 
et quodam modo singularis; singularis quidem quia a re singulari et rei 
singularis et quia in intellectu singulari, sed sortitur quodam modo rationem 
universalis secundum quamdam conformitatem quia abstracta a re et facta 
actu intelligibilis quaemadmodum et universalis. 
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realism, giving the universal some basis in reality while maintaining 
that universality is essentially a concept in the mind, rectified through 
comparison with an eternal exemplar. 


Knowledge of the Universal 


In a formulation similar to that of Matthew, Bonaventure says that 
the universal is in objects, in the mind and in the eternal exemplar.1¢ 
To begin with the real foundation for the universal, Bonaventure claims 
that the form through which many objects are related to one another 
is the universal form.’? Form united to matter constitutes the indivi- 
dual; abstracted from matter, this same form gives rise to the universal. 

In other words, this universal form found in the extra-mental object 
gives rise to a universal concept. According to Bonaventure’s ideogenetic 
theory, this universal concept is “abstracted” irom the intelligible 
species.18 Again one must remember that “abstraction” is interpreted 
in a fashion very different from the Aristotelian use of tne term. Accord- 
ing to Bonaventure, this is really a judgment process, in which the uni- 
versal is formed, when the intellect grasps the intelligible element, i. e. 
the form of the object, and at the same time eliminates all individuating 
elements. Thus the mind comes to know the universal directly; the 
singular is known only in an indirect manner.!® 

Here then is the complete picture of Bonaventurian ideogenesis. 
The object is impressed on the sense organ and the sense power judges 
this impression to form a species; from this sensible species the intellect 
abstracts the form of the object. Abstraction, then, is really a judgment 
process in which the intellect determines the form of the being. Ob- 
viously, then, Bonaventure gives priority to the universal concept in the 
mind. 

The universal, as universal, does not exist in the concrete extra- 
mental objects, yet the basis for the intellect’s judgment on the uni- 
versal is found in a comparison of the essential form of singular objects. 
Furthermore, this judgment on the universal form found in various 
singular objects still requires the aid of special illumination.” In fact, 

16 In hexaémeron, IV, 9; V: 350ab. Here Bonaventure refutes the 
opinion of Plato, who places the universal in God. He also criticizes the 


nominalists and conceptualists who hold that the universal is somehow 
only mental. 
17 II Sent., 18, 1, 3; IL: 442 b. 18 T Sent., 31, 1, 1, 2; I: 535 a. 
19 J. De Dieu De Champsecret, ‘‘L’intuition de la présence et la théorie 
bonaventurienne de la formation du concept,” Etudes Franciscaines, VIII 
I , p. 28. 
952) R Bourgeois, ‘‘La théorie de la connaissance intellectuelle chez 
Henri de Gand,” Revue de philosophie, XXXVI (1936), p. 246. 
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Bonaventure speaks of two kinds of universals: one found in the inferior 
reason and based on the above-mentioned abstractive process, the other 
located in the superior reason expressing the relation of this concept 
to the eternal reasons.24 Such a comparison of the objective concept 
with an eternal exemplar is necessary, if the mind is to attain perfect 
truth. Like Matthew, Bonaventure bases his verification of a science 
of contingents on comparison with the divine ideas. 

From the above, one can conclude that Bonaventure postulates 
three steps in the formation of the universal. In the first place, there is 
the experience of the one in the many, i. e. the individual object known 
through the senses. Secondly, the intellect forms a concept which ab- 
stracts from all these individuating conditions and grasps the universal 
form of the being. Finally, the mind, aided by illumination, affirms the 
necessary value of this universal concept in the light of the eternal 
reasons.” The entire process of Bonaventurian abstraction involves a 
judgment process in which the concept becomes more and more refined 
or “abstract.” Again Bonaventure uses Aristotelian terminology with 
his own unique Augustinian interpretation.”* 

Though Matthew and Bonaventure seem very similar in their for- 
mulation of a universal found in objects, in the mind and in the eternal 
reasons, nevertheless, there are many doctrinal differences between 
these two philosophers. For example, both speak of a foundation for 
the universal in the object. According to Matthew this foundation is a 
common nature; according to Bonaventure it is the form of the being. 
Both agree that the intellect possesses a universal concept. For Matthew 
this involves a universal species derived from the singular species; 
Bonaventure, on the other hand, does not distinguish between a uni- 
versal and singular species, since for him there is no question of direct 
knowledge of the singular. And here one comes to the greatest difference 
between Matthew and Bonaventure. For the former, the singular is 
known directly and has priority. Bonaventure, however, emphasizes 
the priority of the universal and admits only indirect cognition of the 
singular. Both philosophers agree in saying that a comparison with the 
divine ideas is needed to understand the complete truth of the universal 
concept. 

In many respects one could say, then, that Matthew’s formula on the 
universal is closer to the position of Scotus than to that of Bonaventure. 


21 De scientia Christi, IV; V: 24a. 

22 J. De Dieu De Champsecret, art. cit., p. 28. 

23 J. Krizovljan, Philosophia S. Bonaventurae (Rome: Collegium: Inter- 
nationale S. Laurentii a Brundusio, 1956), pp. 301—302. 
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Henry of Ghent 

Like Matthew and Bonaventure, Henry of Ghent could be called a 
moderate realist in his interpretation of the universal, since he too 
speaks of a real foundation for the universal while emphasizing that 
universality is essentially a product of the mind. Henry’s thesis is based 
on his doctrine of the absolute essence, a theory which has already been 
discussed in connection with the object of the intellect. This section will 
explain the real foundation for the universal and then give Henry’s 
thesis on the genesis of the universal concept. 


Universal in the Object and in the Mind 


The object of the intellect, according to Henry, is the absolute 
essence of the being; it is this same absolute essence which gives rise to 
the universal. This does not mean, however, that the absolute essence, of 
itself, is either universal or singular, since it prescinds from both of 
these modifications. Rather, in Herry’s ideogenesis, the specific essence 
of the extramental object presents itself to the intellect in three different 
ways. In the first place, the mind knows the singular object existing 
outside the mind; secondly, the object is conceived in all its commonness 
and stripped of its individuality. Between the individual and the com- 


mon essence lies the absolute essence, or the quiddity of the object. 
De Wulf notes that this triple state of the essence is borrowed from 
Avicenna.?5 


This threefold ‘‘being of essence” gives rise to Henry’s theory of an 
essence which exists extra-mentally as singular but becomes common in 
the mind. Between this singular and common essence is that essence 
which is simply possible, existing neither in the mind nor in the object. 
The latter is the absolute essence, “‘the intrinsic possibility of the essen- 
ce,” which gives rise to the universal.?® 

In light of this doctrine of an absolute essence, Henry defines the 
universal in terms of two elements: the object which is existing in 
reality and secondly, the reason or capacity for predicating this same 
nature of many other beings. An essence conceived along with all its 
properties and accidents is singular; when the definition of this quiddity 
is predicated of many, then the mind possesses a universal concept.?? 


24 Quodl., III, 9, f. 98 va. 

25 M. De Wulf, Etudes sur Henri de Gand (Brussels: Mém. couronnés de 
l’Academie Royale de Belgique, 1895), pp. 160—61. 

26 J. Paulus, Henri de Gand (Paris: J. Vrin, 1938), p. 81. If the essence 
were not possible, then it could never exist. 

27 Quodl., III, 9, f. 988 vab. 
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In this regard, Henry quotes with approval the dictum of Avicenna that 
the universal is that which is predicated about many while the individual 
is that which extends to only one being.?® 

The universal may be described, then, either as a concept of the 
absolute essence or as a concept which can be predicated of many. In 
the former case, the essence of itself is indifferent to being either uni- 
versal or singular; in fact, universality and singularity are accidents 
of this essence 2° De Wulf interprets this term “‘accidents” to mean 
something which is superadded. Needless to say, universality is not an 
accident of the object itself but only of the concept.*° The second de- 
scription of the universal as that which can be predicated about many 
is subsequent to this notion of an absolute essence, since the former 
presupposes a relation based on the latter. In other words, the basis for 
all universality is the absolute essence, which is potentially universal; 
the concept of this essence becomes actually universal when it is pre- 
dicated of many existing beings possessing a common essence or nature. 

It is this “essential being” or this ‘‘non-being, existentially speaking,” 
which, as Paulus points put, becomes the foundation for all of man’s 
knowledge, his definitions and his necessary judgments.*! To obtain this 
element of necessity, the special aid of divine illumination is required 
in addition to the object and the intellect. For Henry, as for Bonaventure 
and Matthew, knowledge of universal truth requires a comparison with 
the divine exemplary ideas. 

Thus Henry’s concept of the universal stresses neither the real nor 
the rational, though he uses both kinds of being in his theory. Rather, 
the main tenet of his teaching is the idea of an absolute essence, which, 
of itself, exists only potentially. One could say, however, that uni- 
versality as such is a product of the mind, since it is the intellect which 
recognizes that many existent beings have a real essence related to this 
absolute essence. That a real being cannot contain the universal, Henry 
deduces from the impossibility that an extra-mental object which is 
one, can also contain the many.®? The existing essence which is the 
concrete and individualized expression of the absolute essence only 
provides a real foundation for the universal concept. 

28 Summa, XLIII, 2, G, f. 9r. Throughout, Henry refers to the Meta- 
physicae of Avicenna, Book V. 

29 Quodl., III, 9, f. 99 v b. This is Henry’s classic description of ‘‘that 
essence which is indifferent of itself to being and to non-being.” 

30 Quodl., III, 15, f. rz0 va. 

31 J. Paulus, op. cit., p. 114. The esse essentiae, as a contingent, created 


being reveals the divine idea in time; as an idea in the mind of God, this 
essence is necessary and eternal. 32 Quodl., III, 15, f. 120 va. 
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Genesis of the Universal Concept 


Following Henry’s theory of ideogenesis, the sense organ is determined 
by a species impressed by the exterior object. This sensible species is 
intermediary between the object and the knowing subject without need 
for any intelligible species, since the intelligible element in the phantasm 
is directly united to the intellect. When the agent intellect illuminates 
the phantasm abstracting the intelligible from it, the mind comes to 
know an object which is a concrete expression of the absolute essence. 
One can say, then, that the object of sense knowledge is the individual 
concrete body, while the intellect grasps the intelligible element ab- 
stracted from this object.** 


In his ideogenesis, Henry does not distinguish, as did Matthew, 
between an individual and a universal species. What the intellect knows 
is the essence of the being, contained in the species expressa.* This 
species is not “‘abstracted” from the phantasm; it is simply the result 
of an intellection devoid of material and particular conditions.** In 
other words, the intelligible essence, potentially universal, is already 
present in the phantasm.** 


From the above it can be seen that Henry, like Bonaventure and 
Matthew, uses “abstraction” with his own unique interpretation. For 
him “abstraction” of the universal involves a twofold action: first, the 
object which is only potentially intelligible is made intelligible in act; 
secondly, the intelligible element in the object informs the understand- 
ing.*7 Here one can also observe Henry’s theory on the role of active 
and possible intellect. The universal in the phantasm is revealed through 
the action of the agent intellect ;3* however, it is the possible intellect 
which understands this universal essence. 


Henry’s theory on the genesis of the universal follows, then, from 
his ideogenetic theory. If the universal is simply the absolute essence 
predicated of many and this same essence is individualized in reality, 
then it only remains for the mind to “‘abstract” this essence in order to 
grasp the potential universal. 


33 R. Braun, Die Erkenntnislehre Heinrichs von Ghent (Freiburg: St. Pau- 
lus-Druckerei, 1916), p. 27. 

34 Summa, XLIII, 2, G, f. or. 

35 Quodl., III, 15, f. 120r b. Henry links this “abstraction” with the 
spirituality and substantiality of the soul. . F 

36 Quodl., XIV, 6, f. 530rb. Henry equates “universal being” with 
quid quod est, a term which Matthew has already used. 

37 Quodl., IV, 21, f. 200 r b. 

38 Quodl., IV, 21, f. 201 rb. 
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In answer to the perennial question of which has priority, the 
singular or the universal, Henry replies that the concept of a universal 
essence, formed by the mind from the object, has a certain priority in 
the logical order. As he points out in another text, the possible intellect 
understands first and per se the universal abstracted from the singular 
and not the singular itself.4° Such a thesis is in line with Henry’s theory 
of an indirect intellection of the singular. De Wulf claims that this is 
not only a logical but also a chronological priority of the universal, 
since the intellect, following the laws of spontaneous activity, first 
conceives “‘the most intimate reasons of things.’ 

By way of summarizing Henry’s doctrine, he speaks of the universal 
in three ways. In one sense, the universal has a foundation in the existen- 
tial essence of the singular object. This same essence conceived by the 
mind becomes the universal concept, since this concept abstracted from 
all individuating notes reveals what is common to many. Finally, the ab- 
solute essence gives rise to the possibility of a common predication. The 
universal concept, then, is already present in the phantasm and only 
requires the illumination of the agent intellect to reveal its intelligible 
elements. In this latter sense, one can interpret Henry’s dictum that 
the universal belongs to a nature only when the mind forms a concept 
of it.4* Finally, Henry compares this potential universal, the absolute 
essence, with the ideas of God and thus illumination is required if the 
mind is to arrive at the truth of the universal. 

Such, then, is Henry’s own interpretation of the universal. Braun 
calls it a realistic presentation.“* Paulus, on the other hand, wonders if 
Henry escapes all the “dangers” of nominalism or conceptualism, when 
he confines the universal to a concept, saying that the extra-mental 
existence of the essence involves singularity. Is such an interpretation 
very different, Paulus asks, from the position of Ockham? Perhaps it 
would be more accurate to compare Henry with Peter Aureoli, who 
also speaks of an intentional being similar to Henry’s esse essentiae.*® 

In light of these difference in interpretation, it would be safe to 
conclude that Henry occupies an intermediate position as a moderate 
realist. Like Bonaventure and Matthew, he gives the universal a certain 


39 Quodl., III, 9, f. 98 v a. 40 Summa, I, 2, E, f. 5 r. 

41M. De Wulf, op. cit., p. 165. 

42 Summa, XLIII, 2, G, f. gr. In other words, a definition, of itself, 
does not contain the notion of universality; it simply signifies the essence. 

43 J. Paulus, op. cit., p.98. This doctrine is dependent on Avicenna, 
yet differs from him: Henry suppresses intermediary creators and denies 
the necessary character of creation, both of which were taught by Avicenna. 

44 R. Braun, op. cit., p. 52. 45 J. Paulus, op. cit., p. 121. 
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foundation in reality. Where Matthew speaks of a common nature and 
Bonaventure, of a form, Henry claims that the foundation of the uni- 
versal is the essence of the object. Like his predecessors, Henry also 
teaches that the concept in the mind is the essential universal. But the 
way in which this universal concept is “abstracted” differs in Matthew, 
Bonaventure and Henry. While Matthew speaks of the formation of a 
universal species which abstracts from all individuating and existential 
conditions, Bonaventure says that this abstractive process is really a 
judgment enabling the mind to perceive the intelligible elements in the 
object and to compare members of the same species. For Henry, the 
agent intellect simply illumines the intelligible essence already contained 
in the phantasm. 

In conclusion, one might say that Matthew’s doctrine on the common 
nature seems the most realistic. There is also some similarity between 
Bonaventure’s theory of a universal form and Henry’s absolute essence. 


John Duns Scotus 
Preceding discussions have indicated the positions held by Bonaventure, 
Matthew of Aquasparta and Henry of Ghent on the universal. All agree 
on some foundation for the universal in reality, postulating either a 


common nature, an essential form or the absolute essence. All three 
admit that the universal, formally speaking, is found only in the in- 
tellect. With these theses of moderate realism, Scotus is in general 
agreement; however, the Subtile Doctor emphasizes the reality of the 
universal in the common nature. This section will present his “reality”’ 
of the universal, the genesis of the universal concept and finally, give 
some comparison of Scotus’ position with that of Matthew of Aquas- 
parta. 


Nature of the Universal 

In examining Scotus’ theory on the universal, two aspects must be 
carefully distinguished; first, the common nature found in the object 
and secondly, the logical universal resulting from a common predication 
made by the intellect. 

To start, as Scotus himself would start, with the common nature, 
there is a certain unity in beings preceding any act of the intellect, a 
unity found in the many and not simply predicated about the many. 
It is this real unity or commonness among beings which makes the 
universal something more than a mere product of the mind, a fictio.** 


46 I Metaph. 6, 5; VII: 73 a. 
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Not that the common nature, in itself, is either singular or universal; 
it is simply undetermined. When this common nature is united with the 
haecceitas, the compositum is a singular being; when it is “abstracted” 
by the agent intellect, this common nature becomes “‘universalized”’. 
In knowing the object, the intellect knows the common nature and has 
no need for any abstraction or stripping from the phantasm in order to 
reveal the universal. According to Scotus’ own formula, the mind grasps 
the common nature which already has the potency to be universalized.4? 


It is this common nature found in extra-mental reality which is the 
foundation of all universal predication. When the intellect perceives a 
man it also grasps the nature of “rational animal,” a nature common to 
all members of this same species. In predicating this concept, the in- 
tellect makes actually universal what was only virtually capable of 
universal predication. The “unity” of the common nature is, then, the 
unity proper to a species or a genus, according to Belmond;** it is not 
a numerical unity. 

Scotus here presents two aspects of the universal: the ontological 
basis which is the common nature found in the object and the logical 
universal resulting from the common predication of this nature. Accord- 
ing to Harris, subjectively, the universal signifies the second intention 
concept in the mind; objectively, it signifies the quiddity of the ob- 


ject.4® It must be repeated, however, that the intellect produces the 
formal universal, since the common nature of the object is indifferent 
to universality as well as to particularity. This common nature is not 
universal; it is only the foundation for universal predication. 


Genesis of the Universal Concept 


In describing Scotus’ theory on the universal, Gilson observes that 
both Thomas and Scotus agree that the universal has a certain founda- 
tion in reality and that the universal as such is essentially a product of 
the mind. The intellect, however, has “less to do” in the formation of a 
universal concept according to Scotistic ideogenesis, than in Thomistic 
abstraction.®° This follows from Scotus’ cognition theory. As explained, 
Scotus posits two types of intellection: intuition which is caused by the 
object itself and by the intellect ; abstractive cognition which is co-caused 
by the species and the intellect. Abstraction, however, does not imply 


47 E. Gilson, Jean Duns Scot (Paris: J. Vrin, 1952), p. 536. 

48 S. Belmond, art. cit., p. 288. 

49 C. R. S. Harris, Duns Scotus (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1927), II: ro. 
50 E. Gilson, op. cit., p. 536. 
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any stripping from the phantasm but rather a prescinding from the 
existence and singularity of the object. In other words, the mind knows 
existing singulars through intuition; it knows the common nature 
through an abstractive process. 

Abstraction, then, involves the agent intellect and a species repre- 
senting the common nature. Since this nature is, of itself, undetermined 
and only potentially universal, the agent intellect must actuate the 
universal.*! This activity of the agent intellect produces a species re- 
presenting as universal that same object which the mind knows intui- 
tively as singular.** In other words, to review the whole ideogenetic 
process, the existing object co-operates with the intellect in such a way 
that the mind knows the singular. This singular object is the partial 
cause, along with the intellect, of an intelligible species from which the 
agent intellect forms a univcrsal concept. 

Thus Scotus’ causa purtialis theory is basic to his doctrine on the 
genesis of the universal. Since the individual existing object is a co-cause 
of cognition, the intellect is in direct contact with the common nature 
of the object. Abstracting from the presence and existence of the singu- 
lar, the agent intellect comes to know this same common nature through 
a species and in this way the intellect already apprehends the potential 
universal. Finally, this universal is actually predicated of all the mem- 
bers of the same species. 

Such a theory makes it unnecessary for the intellect to transform 
or universalize ; the common nature already given in the simple apprehen- 
sion of the object is potentially universal. 

According to Scotus, the actual universal is a concept which can be 
predicated of many. This universal concept belongs to the logical order, 
since it is a concept of a concept. Actually, the universal expresses a 
relation of one concept derived from reality with all the other concepts 
of the same genus and species.** The potential universal, in other words, 
is a concept of the common nature; the logical universal is a concept 
expressing the unity of all the individuals in a certain order. The concept 
of “man,” for example, presents to the mind the common nature of 
“rational animal,” while the notion of “every man” expresses the 
agreement of several first intention concepts. 

In conclusion, Scotus takes his place with the moderate realists, 
placing, however, more emphasis on the real basis of the universal con- 


51 VII Metaph. 18, 8; VII: 458 ab. 52 E. Gilson, op. cit., p. 515+ 
53 I Op. Ox., 3, 6, 15; IX: 256 a. III: 231—32. 
54 VII Metaph., 18, 8; VII: 458 b. 
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cept, than does St. Thomas. Such a theory follows necessarily from the 
Scotistic ideogenesis with its emphasis on the causality of the object. In 
knowing the common nature of the object, the intellect already grasps 
the potential universal. It is to be noted, however, that according to 
Scotus, the mind first knows the singular and only then comes to an 
abstractive knowledge of the universal. Though the intellect can know 
the object, intuitively as singular or abstractively as universal, the 
senses are confined to the existing singular.®® 


This question of universal cognition finds Matthew and Scotus in 
fundamental agreement. Both claim that the common nature of the 
extra-mental object is the real foundation for the universal, since the 
ideogenetic theories of both philosophers agree in establishing the object 
as a co-cause of cognition. Matthew claims, however, that from the 
singular species, the agent intellect forms a universal species representing 
the object under a universal aspect. While the singular species simply 
abstracts from the existence of the object, the universal represents a 
further abstraction, prescinding from all individuating notes. 


Scotus, on the other hand, does not require any species for intuition 
of the existing singular. (Such, at least, is the interpretation of reliable 
historians.) In the case of abstractive knowledge, Scotus says that the 
phantasm and intellect are co-causes of an intelligible species which 
enables the mind to know the common nature. Knowledge of the singular 
is an intuition of the object as existing and present while knowledge of 
the universal is an abstraction from this existence and from all indivi- 
duating notes. This latter explanation of abstraction finds its exact cor- 
respondence in Matthew. 


Here one can see the basic agreement between Matthew and Scotus, 
as well as their differences. Both speak of a common nature; both agree 
that a species is needed to know this nature. Matthew, however, speaks 
of a universal species abstracted from the singular species; Scotus does 
not specify this as a universal species, perhaps because he does not 
accept any other kind of species. In one final point of divergence, 
Matthew, like Bonaventure and Henry, declares that the universal is 
finally ratified in comparison with the eternal ideas; such a recourse to 
illumination, however, finds no place in the Scotistic theory. 


55 Quodl., XIII, 9; XXV: 522 4. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The preface of this dissertation points out that Matthew of Aquas- 
parta occupies a transitional position in the history of philosophy and 
in the development of the theory of cognition. 

In terms of chronology, Matthew studied and taught at the uni- 
versity of Paris immediately after St. Bonaventure and St. Thomas 
Aquinas; he was a contemporary of Henry of Ghent and antedated Sco- 
tus by a few years. In addition to his medial position among the greatest 
of the Scholastics, Matthew also witnessed the doctrinal upheavals 
consequent upon the meeting of Augustinianism, Aristotelianism and 
Averroism. Thus historical circumstances place Matthew in a central 
position during one of the most critical periods in the history of Scho- 
lasticism. 

It is the contention of this study that Matthew’s theory of cognition 
reflects this transitional character. As a faithful disciple of Bonaventure, 
Matthew retains many Augustinian elements in his ideogenesis; as a 
forerunner of Scotus, Matthew points the way towards a more Aristote- 
lian position. Like his contemporary, Henry of Ghent, Matthew tries to 
effect a compromise between these divergent positions. 

By way of summarizing this study and of enabling the reader to 
review the development of doctrine during this critical period, the 
author proposes to compare and contrast the theories of Matthew, 
Bonaventure, Henry of Ghent and John Duns Scotus on ideogenesis, 
illumination and the object of the intellect. 


Ideogenesis 

The ideogenetic theories of all four Scholastics present certain com- 
mon elements. All agree with the Aristotelian dictum that nothing is in 
the mind which was not first in the senses. With Augustine all admit 
that knowledge abstracted from the extra-mental world is not the com- 
plete source for all man’s cognition. In explaining just how ideas originate 
from extra-mental reality, all four Scholastics propose theories con- 
taining both active and passive elements. It is, however, the exact 
proportion and sequence of these common elements in which Matthew, 
Bonaventure, Henry and Scotus differ. 


Theory of Sensation 


In developing his ideogenesis from the external object, Matthew 
proposes a rudimentary type of causa partialis theory, similar to the 
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formula of Scotus. According to Matthew’s theory, both subject and 
object are co-causes of cognition. The senses furnish the matter for the 
concept, while the mind remains the formal, principal and effective 
cause of cognition. Thus the object does not impress itself upon the 
intellect, rather activity comes principally from the mind. 

Bonaventure, on the other hand, admits that the corporeal organ is 
a passive power which receives an impression from the object. The 
sense organ, however, must adapt itself to the impression of this new 
form. In this way, Bonaventure’s ideogenesis includes both an active 
and a passive element, the former consisting in the judgment of the 
soul, the latter in the reception of the body. 

For Henry of Ghent, sensation is also a passive reception, since the 
object determines the sense organ which in turn determines the sense 
power. Sensation is defined, then, as a form composed by the sense 
power of the organ which has been informed by a sensible species. Thus 
Bonaventure and Henry agree that sensation admits an initial passivity 
in the intellect, a passivity which Matthew so vigorously denies. 

In John Duns Scotus, the elements of activity and passivity are 
combined in a way comparable to that of Matthew. As Scotus explains, 
intellect and object together are one integral cause of cognition, yet 
each is an essential partial cause, perfect and independent in terms of 


its own causality. The extra-mental object passively offers the matter 
for the concept and at the same time actively informs the intellect; the 
intellect is passive in so far as it is moved by the object but is also 
active as the spiritual cause making all intellectual cognition possible. 
In the Scotistic formula, intellect and object are related as co-causes, 
while Matthew emphasizes the activity of the intellect as principal cause. 


Phantasm/Species 

According to Matthew’s theory, the intellect first apprehends the 
phantasm, and from the phantasm the intelligible species is formed. 
It is to be noted that the intellect is not informed by the phantasm, nor 
is the phantasm transformed by the intellect; rather, the phantasm 
motivates the intellect, which then forms an intelligible species repre- 
senting the object. Consequently, the species shares in the nature of the 
forming power and may be distinguished as a sensible species in the 
senses as an imaginative representation in the imagination or as an 
intelligible species in the intellect. The species, in any case, is not the 
object of knowledge but only the means of knowing some being. When 
the intellect knows a singular object, the species is singular; if the 
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intellect grasps the universal, it is through a universal species. Even 
when the mind knows itself, a species is required to motivate the in- 
tellect and make cognition “actual’’. Here Matthew’s distinction as to 
kinds of species seems unique and worthy of note. 

For Bonaventure the species is a substance per reductionem, i. e. it 
can be reduced to the substance of the object which it represents. This 
doctrine seems to follow from Bonaventure’s theory that the sensible 
species is really an emanation from the light-form of the object. In 
addition to this sensible species which impresses itself upon the intellect, 
Bonaventure also postulates an intelligible species, which is necessary 
for all types of cognition. 

In a unique theory, Henry of Ghent denies all need for an intelligible 
species, admitting only a sensible species. This sensible representation 
is, in the first place, an impression received from the object, species 
impressa; in addition, the intellect forms a species expressa containing 
the intelligible element of the object. The intellect has no need to ab- 
stract or form an intelligible species. 

Scotus’ theory on the need for a species remains a disputed question. 
All authorities agree that a species is required for abstractive knowledge 
but they disagree on the need of a species in intuition. This point will 
be clarified and discussed further in subsequent paragraphs on ideo- 
genesis and knowledge of singulars. 


Theory of Intellectual Cognition 

According to Matthew’s ideogenesis, the soul is not impressed by 
the object but rather assimilates the change in a sense organ to its own 
superior mode of being. Thus the agent intellect “brings forth” the 
intelligible species from the phantasm and likewise illumines the possible 
intellect. The possible intellect, also active in Matthew’s theory, turns 
itself toward the phantasm and thus comes to know the object in the 
phantasm. 

Bonaventure’s theory admits of more passivity, especially with 
regard to the original impression made by the object. The intellect, 
however, is also active in judging this sensible species from which it 
“abstracts” the intelligible species. ‘““Abstraction” is described as a 
judgment process in which the species is more and more purified, until 
the intellect apprehends the essence of the object. Thus the agent 
intellect both receives the species and also actively illuminates it. The 
possible intellect is in potency to receive this illumination and is also 
active in judging the intelligible element in the phantasm. With this 


30 Franciscan Studies 1961 
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emphasis on the activity of the intellect in judging the sensible species, 
the link between Bonaventure and Matthew seems strenghtened. 
According to Henry of Ghent, the agent intellect does not form any 
intelligible species; it simply illumines the intelligible element in the 
expressed species. In other words, the agent intellect ‘‘abstracts” the 
universal from the individual elements signified by the sensible species. 
In the ideogenesis of Scotus it is necessary to distinguish on the 
level of simple apprehension between two types of knowledge. Intuition 
involves the knowledge of an existing and present object; according to 
some authorities, this type of direct cognition does not require a species. 
Abstractive cognition, on the other hand, prescinds from any existential 
element and therefore must be motivated by a species. In this connection 
it is interesting to note that Matthew, who always speaks of an abstrac- 
tion from existence, likewise always requires a species. Perhaps this fact 
would strengthen the interpretation that Scotus’ intuitive knowledge 
of an existing being does not require a species. It is to be noted that both 
Matthew and Scotus admit the causality of the object in cognition. 
Both likewise claim that the possible intellect really understands the 


object, a thesis which is also part of the theories of Henry and Bona- 
venture. 


Illumination 


In addition to the object and the intellect as sources of cognition, 
Matthew, Bonaventure and Henry of Ghent require the special assi- 
stance of divine illumination, if the human intellect is to arrive at 
evident and complete knowledge of truth. Scotus alone dissents to this 
central thesis of Augustinian ideogenesis. 


Nature of Illumination 


On this one point the theories of Matthew and Bonaventure are in 
almost verbatim correspondence. Both claim that this special light is 
an immediate help given by God to the human intellect; illumination is 
a regulating and motivating influence which enables the human mind 
to attain the truth of a particular being. Thus illumination is not the 
supernatural influence of grace, nor the general assistance of God re- 
quired for any human act. This light, moreover, is a means of cognition 
but not an object of the mind. 

This latter thesis is especially important, since Bonaventure and 
Matthew claim that illumination originates in the divine ideas through 
which God knows and produces all creatures. Just as the divine Essence 
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is the efficient cause of all being, the divine ideas which express the 
creature’s relation to this Essence are the formal cause of cognition. 
Since the divine ideas are one with the divine Essence, man cannot 
know illumination; he can only be influenced by the light originating 
from these ideas. 

To this theory on the divine ideas, Bonaventure adds a unique 
Christocentric doctrine.Just as God expresses Himself and all that He 
knows in the Word, so too all created beings both exist and are known 
through Christ, the Source of all wisdom and knowledge. This Christo- 
centric doctrine is not so developed by Matthew’s published works. 

Henry of Ghent also speaks of a special light which impresses itself 
on the human intellect motivating the mind’s search for truth. As in 
Bonaventure and Matthew, this illumination has its source in the divine 
ideas through which God gives being and intelligibility to all creation. 
It is to be noted that Henry calls this light an “impression” while his 
predecessors use the term “influence.” Thus Henry says that the divine 
light can be compared to man’s own agent intellect, while Matthew and 
Bonaventure hold that illumination is something over and above the 
ideogenetic process. 


As already mentioned, Scotus completely rejects illumination, at 


least he denies any need for the immediate concurrence of God to explain 
man’s knowledge of truth. Having denied illumination, Scotus must 
also revise his notion of the divine ideas, which he re-defines as the 
quiddities of objects known by the divine intellect. Thus the divine 
ideas are no longer considered as patterns according to which God 
creates and as the source of man’s special illumination. 


Illumination and Truth 


Matthew and Bonaventure claim that special illumination is ne- 
cessary, if the human intellect is to grasp evident and necessary truth. 
Now man experiences that he possesses such true knowledge; but he 
also realizes that all the objects of his cognition are mutable and that 
his own mind is fallible. Therefore illumination becomes a necessary 
explanation in the truth theory of Bonaventure and Matthew. The 
latter, for example, says that truth is originally from the object, formally 
in the mind and exemplarly in God. Bonaventure agrees that truth is an 
adequation of the object and the divine intellect. 

Henry of Ghent also states that every being is true in so far as it 
conforms to the exemplar which it represents. According to his theory, 
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the intellect can come to true knowledge by comparing an object with 
its natural exemplar, the universal concept; on this level of ‘‘the 
true” special illumination is not required. If the intellect is to grasp 
“truth,” however, the object must be compared to the eternal exemplar 
and this necessitates illumination. Thus Henry formulates a type of natu- 
ral knowledge which does not require any immediate divine concurrence 
as well as an illumination theory. Though Matthew seems to require 
illumination for all complete and perfect knowledge, nevertheless, he 
does say that the intellect, acting in accord with its nature, is always 
true; truth comes formally from the mind but perfectly from the divine 
ideas. 

Going beyond this tentative admission of true knowledge, Scotus 
denies all need for illumination, since everything which exists is true 
and all true beings are knowable. Truth is described as the conformity 
of the object with an intellect which grasps the “‘state of affairs.” This 
conformity is formulated in a proposition expressing the relation con- 
tained virtually in its terms. Thus Scotus bases his theory of truth on 
the evidence of an object known as present and existing in itself. To 
exemplify this type of evidence, Scotus appeals to the soul’s knowledge 
of itself, to absolute certitude of per se notae propositions and to knowl- 
edge of reality in those cases where a non-free cause acts according to 
its nature. 


Impressed Species 


In addition to the intellect, the object and the divine light, some of 
the Scholastics also admit innate knowledge or impressed species as 
extrasensory sources of cognition. Matthew, Bonaventure and Henry 
agree, for example, that man’s power to know is somehow innate; but 
all three disclaim any innate knowledge of sensibles. They do admit some 
other usages, however, of extrasensory knowledge. 

Matthew, for example, says that God can impress a species on the 
intellect and this impression substitutes for the species normally ab- 
stracted from reality. Obviously, this is some type of supernatural 
intervention. On the natural level, man has an innate knowledge of 
God, angels, first principles and even of his own nature. 

Bonaventure also postulates an extrasensory knowledge of God, 
first principles and virtue. 

According to Henry of Ghent, the notions of “being, thing and 
necessity” are impressed on the mind, while knowledge of first principles 
is not derived from the senses but only occasioned by them. An 
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impressed species also enables the separated soul to acquire sense 
knowledge. 

In accordance with his position on illumination, Scotus rejects innate 
ideas as a source of ideogenesis. According to some historians, however, 
the Scotistic univocal concept of being must be innate, since it could 
not be obtained via abstraction. 


Object of the Intellect 

On the basis of their ideogenetic theories Matthew, Bonaventure, 
Henry of Ghent and Scotus present divergent theories on what the 
mind can know. All are moderate realists, agreeing that the object of 
the intellect is based on reality; the mind knows singulars, either directly 
or indirectly; the intellect knows itself directiy; the universal has a 
basis in reality. But the exact formulas for these various types of cogni- 
tion vary considerably. 


General Object of the Intellect 
On this point, the theory of Matthew seems most in accord with the 
position of Henry of Ghent. Both philosophers claim that the essence of 
the being is the object of the intellect. According to Matthew, the in- 


tellect is limited in this life to an apprehension of created essences but 
absolutely speaking, the mind can grasp any essence. This distinction 
between the absolute capacity of the mind and the exercise of this 
power in the present life will be featured again in Scotus’ theory. 
Since essence and existence are distinct in created beings, Matthew 
admits that the mind can know non-being. As he explains, non-being is 
that which does not exist in some way; for example, it does not exist 
actually though it does have potential being. Since very species abstracts 
from existence, the intellect can know that which is not actually existing. 
For Bonaventure, God Himself is the supreme object of the intellect. 
This follows from his thesis of an innate idea of being which is both 
necessary and true. Since God is the only absolutely necessary and true 
Being, He becomes the supreme object of all cognition, even though 
man has only a weak and imperfect knowledge of God in this life. 
Like Matthew, Henry of Ghent speaks of the essence of being as the 
object of the intellect. To understand this Henrican notion, it is ne- 
cessary to follow his subdivisions of essence: essence in concrete reality, 
essence existing only in the mind and absolute essence. It is the latter 
which is the potential object of the intellect. Now this absolute essence 
includes a knowledge of God as the formal cause of all created essences, 
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the efficient cause of all existence and the source of all illumination. 
Man arrives at this concept of God via an impressed notion of being. In 
this life, however, all man’s knowledge of God remains negative, though 
the intellect does possess concepts proper to God alone. 

Finally, Henry, like Matthew, claims that any being which has 
possible existence, i.e. existence in the mind of God, is somehow in- 
telligible. In this sense non-being can be included among the objects 
of the intellect. 

Scotus’ theory on the object of the intellect treats of the first known 
in terms of origin, of perfection and of adequation. In terms of origin, 
the first indistinct cognition is a knowledge of the material singular; 
the first distinct knowledge is that of being. Obviously, the most perfect 
knowledge is that of God. In this life, however, the adequate object of 
the intellect is the univocal concept of being. This notion of being has 
the primacy ot commonness and virtuality, since being can be predicated 
of all other concepts, i. e. all other ideas are contained in that of being. 
As already mentioned, this univocal concept seems to be innate; it is 
the Scotistic equivalent to that superior type of cognition effected in 
Bonaventure and Matthew by means of special illumination. 


Knowledge of the Singular 


Here Matthew postulates a proper and per se knowledge of the 
individual via a singular species. In other words, the object which is 
constituted an individual by the union of matter and form is represented 
in the intellect by a singular species. This species, which is “brought 
forth” and not “abstracted” from the phantasm, represents all the 
individuating characteristics of the real being; it prescinds only from 
any existential reference. Knowledge of the singular is always prior to 
the universal concept, which must be abstracted from the singular 
species. 

In opposition to Matthew’s thesis, Bonaventure admits only an in- 
direct intellection of the singular. When the intellect directs its atten- 
tion to the intelligible species, an indirect knowledge of the singular 
object is obtained. For Bonaventure then, the universal has priority; 
the singular object is known only indirectly. The individual, as in 
Matthew’s theory, is constituted by the union of matter and form. 

According to Henry of Ghent, the principle of individuation is a 
negative element, signifying that a being is undivided in itself and divi- 
ded from all other beings. Since all independently existing beings are 
individuals, the singular, as a being, is intelligible per se. Man’s failure 
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to know the singular directly follows from Henry’s ideogenesis which 
grants priority to the universal. According to his theory, the intellect 
knows the singular under a universal aspect, i. e. through an expressed 
species formed from the species impressed by the object. 

Scotus objects to Henry’s theory of individuation saying that exi- 
stence does not explain the essential differences between singular beings. 
Scotus himself prefers to explain individuation in terms of a positive 
principle called the haecceitas. This formality is the ultimate reality of 
all beings; it is intelligible im se but it cannot be known directly in this 
life. Thus Scotus concludes that singulars can be known by a direct 
intuition, but the principle or reason of singularity is not grasped in this 
life. 


Knowledge of Self 


All the philosophers studied in this study agree that the soul has 
a direct knowledge of itself. For Matthew, Bonaventure and Henry this 
means that the soul knows its own essence; Scotus says that the soul 
intuits only its acts. 

According to Matthew, the soul first comes to an indirect knowledge 
by reflecting on its own act, the species, powers and finally, the essence 
of the soul. Once, however, the soul has been stimulated by such re- 
flection, then the intellect comes to a direct knowledge of itself by means 
of a species formed in the act of knowing itself. This species is the formal 
reason for cognition, while the essence of the soul is the object of knowl- 
edge. 

Bonaventure postulates a distinct power of the soul, the intellectum, 
which enables the soul to know itself and other spiritual substances. 
This direct knowledge which the soul has of its own essence is the most 
certain and evident of all natural knowledge. 

According to Henry of Ghent, the soul knows itself through its 
essence and without any species. This denial follows from his theory 
that no intelligible species is necessary for any type of knowledge and 
certainly there could be no question of a sensible species in the soul’s 
knowledge of itself. Henry says that the intellect is intelligible through 
its own essence in such a way that the essence is both the object and 
formal reason for knowledge. In this respect, he clearly differs from 
Matthew, who demands the motivation of a species, denying that the 
essence of the soul is the formal cause of cognition. 

Scotus claims that the soul has a direct intuitive knowledge of its 
own acts; however, the essence of the soul is known only through an 
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indirect reflection on the powers of the soul. If intuition does not require 
a species, this may be a point of comparison and development between 
Matthew and Scotus, since the former admits a direct knowledge of the 
soul’s own essence via a special species. 


Knowledge of the Universal 


Matthew, Bonaventure, Henry and Scotus agree that the universal 
has some foundation in reality, though universality essentially results 
from a predication in the mind. 

In explaining this real foundation for the universal, Matthew postu- 
lates a common nature in the object. When the intellect grasps the 
universal species, which represents this common nature found in many 
individuals, then the mind possesses a universal concept, i. e. a concept 
which can be predicated of many. It is to be noted that this universal 
species is “abstracted” from the singular species and that it still re- 
quires a comparison with an eternal exemplar. 


The real basis for the universal, according to Bonaventure, is the 
essential form of the object, a form which the agent intellect abstracts 
from the intelligible species. In this way the universal is prior and the 
singular is known only indirectly, a thesis directly contrary to Matthew’s 


position. 

Like Bonaventure, Henry of Ghent grants priority to the universal 
which is understood when the agent intellect grasps the intelligible 
element in the expressed species. This intelligible element is the essence; 
abstracted from the existing singular, it becomes capable of universal 
predication. 


Scotus, developing Matthew’s theory, claims priority for intuitive 
knowledge of the singular. The universal is known only abstractively 
when the intellect prescinds from the existing individual and comes to 
know the common nature. As in Matthew, the common nature is the 
real basis for the Scotistic universal; however, this nature of itself is 
neither singular nor universal. Only when the common nature is pre- 
dicated of many does the intellect possess a formal universal. 

To complete this review of the doctrinal development in Matthew 
of Aquasparta, Bonaventure, Henry of Ghent and John Duns Scotus, 
the author proposes three conclusions: 

1. Matthew resembles Scotus in his ideogenesis, since both postulate a 


type of causa partialis theory. Because of this initial agreement, Matthew 
also anticipates the Scotistic theories on direct knowledge of the material 
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singular and in posterior knowledge of the universal, which is based on the 
common nature. 


2. Matthew preserves the Augustinian doctrine of Bonaventure on 
divine illumination and impressed species. He also claims that the soul has 
a direct knowledge of its own essence. 


3. Matthew seems to agree with Henry of Ghent that the object of the 
intellect is the essence of the thing. 


Thus in the theories of illumination and self-knowledge, which are 
peculiarly Augustinian, Matthew remains a faithful disciple of Bona- 
venture; in the matter of ideogenesis and its application to knowledge 
of the singular and universal, Matthew anticipates the approach of 
Scotus. On the one hand, Matthew presents new insights into Augustinian 
illumination ; on the other, he seems to provide an important introduction 
into Scotus’ more Aristotelian formulas. 
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